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To arms—again? And if not...? 
(Foreign News) 
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Its 4 ears... 
not just 3 


that lead the lowest price field 


The Studebaker Champion is 
one of the 4 lowest price 
largest selling cars ! 


‘1487 


for SUE Or Champion Custom ve -pass. 2-door — as shown 
g hrdate uth Bend delivered price and i els Federal 
“' oes n pach ps eceha epee ia Se uth Bend, 
state and local taxes, if any 
Compar. rably lou w pri n other 
Studebaker a mpion Custom pt ga sedan, 
= vite ht coupe, business coupe. 








Mervin is a Meager Beaver 


Obviously, lack of adequate dental equipment 

handicaps our hero . . . makes Mervin incapable of full 
performance, a meager rather than an eager beaver. 

Ergo, Mervin is frustrated—unlike the countless 

men and women in business who know that the quickest, 
surest way to lick a figure problem is with fast, 
figure-happy Monroes. Any figuring or accounting problem 
because Monroe makes a model to meet every need. 


There’s something to chew on! 
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Whatever your figuring job is 
Monroe makes the model to do it 





foo 


Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


NEW MODEL CSA! The very latest type 
fully automatic has just the features re- 
quired for the economical handling of 
all your general business figure work. 





RHYTHM-ADD ! Operators rave about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 
credit to Monroe design, “Velvet Touch"* 
keyboord, and gloreless cushion-top keys. 





Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
that handles several kinds of jobs. Like 
oll Monroes, its "Velvet Touch"* is one rea- 
son operators who know prefer Monroe, 


*"VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe's matchless ease of operation. 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe's fqctory-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 





HE old saying was that clothes make the man; today it is truer 


that the car labels the driver. 


Which makes it fairly important to consider what your car says 
about you! 


Does it say, for example, that you are one who really knows fine 
cars—able to recognize high merit, even when it doesn’t carry the 
highest price tags? 


rg 
For such we built the ROADMASTER—and gave it all the fine car 
need honestly be asked to provide. 


It has power—abundant power for brilliant performance, with 


plenty in reserve for emergencies. 


It has size—plentiful size in the way of interior room, all the impres- 
siveness you need in exterior measurements. 


It has comfort—the blissfully restful comfort of Buick’s matchlessly 
level ride, which sets a standard for the whole industry to follow. 


It has convenience—the silken smoothness of Dynaflow Drive, the 
quick surge of Fireball power, the ease of feathery steering, over-all 
length that you find mighty handy in parking and garaging. 


| = all this ROADMASTER gets standing. 


It is the standing of a truly fine and capable automobile, not a stand- 


ing born simply of price tags. 


For while ROADMASTER’s prices are high enough to cover all that a 
fine car should offer, its cost per pound is the lowest in the fine-car 
field—and there’s no greater proof of solid value than that. 


‘ 
So if you want a truly fine car—able, roomy, comfortable, modern 
in equipment and faultless in tailoring and finish— 


If you also have a prudent man’s normal interest in wanting some- 
thing good at no more than a good thing should cost—we invite you 
to see your Buick dealer now about trying out a ROADMASTER. 


FOUR-WAY FOREFRONT 
This rugged front end (1) sets 
the style note, (2) saves on 
repair costs — vertical bars are 
individually replaceable, 
GB) avoids ‘ ‘locking horns,”’ 
(4) makes parking and 
garaging easier. 
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Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC Network, every Monday evening. 
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THE FINE CARS VALUE 
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f  B4 is oogak _ 7 ran - ~ 
ONLY BUICK HAS &« & 1AGCOU/~<ee DRIVE* AND WITH IT GOES: 


& 
HIGHER-COMPRESSION Fireball valve-in-head power in three engin 
NEW-PATTERN STYLING, with MULTI-GUARD forefront, taper-thro 
WIDE-ANGLE VISIBILITY, close-up road view both forward and bac b 
TRAFFIC-HANDY SIZE, less over-all length for easier parking and garaging, short 
SOFT BUICK RIDE, from all-coil springing, Safety- Ride rims, low-pressure tires, ea 
EXTRA-WIDE SEATS cradled between the axles « WIDE ARR 1Y OF MODELS « 


* Standard on ROADMASTER, optional at extra cost on SUPER and SPECIAL mo jels 
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BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 
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Mallory Mercury Batteries are 
produced as single cells and in 
a variety of multi-cell packs 
for use as component parts in 
products requiring compact 
battery power. 
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New home fire protection 
is made practical by 
Mallory Mercury Battery 


7 |ANY a household has suffered loss of life or devastating damage from fire 
M that raged out of control before the sleeping victims were aware of their 
danger. Now an effective home fire alarm has been made practical by the same 
Mallory Mercury Battery which has proved so dependable in hearing aids and 
portable radio equipment. 


Activated by tiny heat detection units throughout the house, the Mallory Battery 
powers a centrally located alarm bell. Because of its remarkably long “shelf life”, 
this mercury type battery remains on the job as long as three years—more than 
twice as long as other types. 


The unusual characteristics of the Mallory Battery suggest a wide variety of useful 
applications. In addition to its long life and high power capacity in relation to its 
small size and weight, this revolutionary battery offers constant discharge and no- 
load voltage ... resistance to impact, acceleration and extremes of pressure, tem- 
perature and humidity. 


The Mercury Battery is but one of many contributions to higher living standards : 


arising from creative Mallory engineering. If technical skill and precision workman- 
ship in electrochemistry, electronics or metallurgy may be employed to make your 
product better or at lower cost... it will pay you to consult with Mallory. A wide 
range of products and a unique combination of research, engineering and production 
facilities are at your service. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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—WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


TO NEW MEMBERS 


This Beautifully Bound, Lavishly Illustrated Edition of 


RASM OS 


lm Che Praise of Folly 






she> tized your favorite newspaper columnist write this 
" book four centuries ago? You'll ask that question 
af 5 Be & the moment you open this remarkable volume! For you'll 
feel that Erasmus /s your contemporary—so surely does 

Ry ww he crack the whip of wit and humor at the follies of the 


4 world you live in today. 
Hitler burned this book, smashed its author’s statue— 





but the ci and scorn that lash out from The Praise of Folly 
will never be stilled. Now you can join that laughter and share that 
scorn of violence, prejudice and greed. And you'll treasure this 
handsome De Luxe volume—now yours, free, as a gift—because its 
inimitable drawings by Hendrik Willem van Loon, who has also 
written the introduction, make it as delightful to look at as it is to 


read. 


Why The Classics Club Offers You 


This Book Free 


MA you add this lovely vol- 
ume to your library—as a 
membership gift from The Classics 
Club? You are invited to join today 

.and to receive on approval beau- 
tiful editions of the world’s greatest 
masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously 
by distinguished literary authorities, 
were chosen because they offer the 
greatest enjoyment and value to the 
“pressed for time” men and women 
of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true “classic” is a living book 
that will never grow old. For sheer 
fascination it can rival the most 
thrilling modern novel. Have you 
ever wondered how the truly great 
books have become “‘classics’’? First, 
because they are so readable. They 
would not have lived unless they 
were read; they would not have been 
read unless they were interesting. To 
be interesting they had to be easy to 
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understand. And those are the very 


qualities which characterize these 
selections: readability, interest, sim- 
plicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from 
all other book clubs. 1. It distributes 
to its members the world’s classics 
at a low price. 2. Its members 
are not obligated to take any specific 
number of books. 3. Its volumes 
(which are being used today in many 
leading colleges and universities) 
are luxurious De Luxe Editions—bound in 
the fine buckram ordinarily used for $5 and 
$10 bindings. They have tinted page tops; are 
tichly stamped in genuine gold, which will 
retain its original lustre— ooks you and 
your children will read and cherish for years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Mem- 
bership. With your first book will be sent 
an advance notice about future selections. 
You may reject any book you do not wish. 
You need not take any specific number of 
books—only the ones you want. No money 





With more than 
50 full-page pen 
4 ink draw- 
ings made espe- 
giaily for thi 
book by Hendrik 
Willem van Loon 


in advance, no membership fees. You may cancel 
membership at any time. 


Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, printing, 
binding costs are rising. This low price — 
and your FREE copy of The Praise of Folly, by 
ERASMUS—cannot be assured unless you 
respond promptly. THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Walter J. Black, President R 


THE CLASSICS CLUB 


One Pork Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
me, FREE, the beautiful De Luxe Classics Club 
Edition of The Praise of Folly, by ERASMUS, 
together with the current selection 









Iam not obligated to take any specific number 
of books and Lam to receive an advance descrip- 
tion of fucure selections. Also, I may reject any 





I may 





volume before or after I receive it, an 
cancel my membership whenever I wish. 

For each volume I decide to keep I will send 
you $2.89 plus a few cents mailing charges, (Books 
shipped in U.S.A. only.) 


Mr. 
Mrs. . 
Miss Please Print Plainly 
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It could be Burt Lancaster’s address... 


Or if might be the price of roast beef... 


It might be Dorothy McGuire (But since 880 


is a mister, that rules her out). 


It might be a famous locomotive... 
an important license plate... 
a small town phone number... 


This much 


we will tell you... 








It's a wonderful 
new motion picture... 

So warm and human— 
So alive and real... 

It’s just about the grandest | 
movie you'll be seeing 
in a long, long time... 


with MILLARD MITCHELL - Directed by EDMUND GOULDING 
Produced by JULIAN BLAUSTEIN : Screen Play by Robert Riskin 
Based on an Article in The New Yorker by St. Clair McKelway 


What is ‘ } | 





LEFEER'S 


“In These Critical Times" 


Sir: 

Re your Aug. 28 article “Blood on Whose 
Hands?”: 

In these critical times . . . isn’t it absurd 
that our Senators have time to call each other 
“blind, stupid,” etc? ... 

If we are trying to influence other nations 
to turn to’ democracy, it seems to me that 
our Government is setting a poor example. 

Mrs. Harotp Martin 


Waynesboro, Pa. 





Sir: 

As to whose hands the blood is on, it seems 
to me it’s clearly on the hands of what Han- 
son Baldwin, the military commentator, calls 
the “busy-busy colonels making work” and 
careers for themselves... 

The week before the Korean invasion I 
resigned in disillusionment as a civilian em- 
ployee of the military establishment, after 
watching part of the job (which had not the 
remotest combat significance) that I, a wom- 
an, once did alone, divided among a lieu- 
tenant colonel, a major, a captain and an 
additional civilian .. ; 

ELNA BisHop 
Biloxi, Miss. 


Sir: 

I see that there are no sinners [in the Sen- 
ate] except the other fellow. Each man is 
busily engaged in trying to extract the mote 
from his brother’s eye, and is not at all con- 
cerned about the beam in his own.. . 

One of the most cheering events for the 
people of these United States would be a 
general acknowledgment of ignorance and a 
confession of sin by our leaders. Is there no 
SSeS aes 


Letters to the Editor should be addtessed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, NewYork 20, N.Y. 


Subscription Rates: Continental U.S., 1 yr., $6.00; 
2 yrs., $10.50; 3 yrs., $14.00. Canada and Yukon, 
1 yr., $6.50; 2 yrs., $11.50; 3 yrs., $15.50. Plane 
speeded editions, Hawaii, 1 yr., $8.00; Alaska,1 yr., 
$10.00; Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, 
Virgin Islands, Continental Europe & a n, 
1 yr., $12.50; all other countries, 1 yr., 12.00 
For U.S. active military personnel anywhere in 
the world, 1 yr., $4.75. 


Subscription Service: J. E. King, Genl. Mgr. Mail 
subscription orders, correspondence and instruc- 
tions for change of address to: 


Time Supscription Service 
540_N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


of Address: Four weeks’ notice is required, 
When ordering a change, please name magazine 
and furnish an address imprint from a recent issue. 
If unable to do 80, please state exactly how maga- 
zine is addressed. Change cannot be made with- 
out the old as well as the new address, including 
postal sone number if you have one. 


Advertising Correspondence should be addressed to: 
Tre, Time & Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 


Connie: Time is copyrighted 1950 by Tue Inc, 
under International Copyright Convention. All 


rights reserved under Pan American Copyright 
Convention, 


The Associated Press is exclusively entitled to the 
use for republication of the local telegraphic and 
cable news published herein, originated by Time, 
The Weekly Newsmagazine or obtained from The 
Associated Press, 


Time Inc. also publishes Lire, Fortune and Tur 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum. Chairman, Maurice T. 
Moore; President, Roy E. Larsen; Executive Vice 
President and Treasurer, Charles L. Stillman; 

tive Vice President for Publishing, How- 
ard Black; Vice Presidents, Allen Grover, An- 
drew Heiskell, C. D. Jackson, J. A. Linen, P. 1 
Prentice; Vice President & Secretary, D. W. 
Brumbaugh; Comptroller & Assistant Secretary, 
A. W. Carlson; Circulation Director, F. DeW. 
Pratt; Producer, Tus March oF Time, Richard 
de Rochemont, 
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ARTHRITIS 


ECENT MEDICAL discoveries have 

brought new hope to the seven 
million people in our country who 
have arthritis and other rheumatic 
diseases. 


Medical science is definitely on the 
march against these afflictions. For 
example, experiments with many new 





substances have shown great promise 
in test cases, even though they have 
not as yet been completely verified 
on a broad scale. These substances, 
however, are very scarce and at pres- 
ent are available only for research 
purposes and for limited use in treat- 
ment in certain hospitals. 


Even without such substances, 
doctors today know more than ever 
before about arthritis and how to 
treat it. They also know that one of 
the big problems is to get people to 
have prompt medical attention in 
the early stages of the disease. 


Too often those with arthritis rely 
on so-called “sure cures”” which may 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company Nenne 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


temporarily relieve pain but gener- 
ally do little or nothing to correct 
the fundamental situation. Accord- 
ing to the Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Foundation, if proper treatment is 
started early, about 60 percent of the 
arthritis patients can be greatly 
helped and in some cases completely 
relieved. 

There are many different forms of 
arthritis. The two most common are 
rheumatoid arthritis which usually 





begins before age 40, and osteoar- 
thritis which is found most often in 
people past middle age. Using ap- 
proved diagnostic methods, includ- 
ing a complete physical examination, 
the doctor can usually determine 
what type of arthritis is present and 
prescribe the treatment best suited 
to the patient’s individual needs. 
Among other things, the doctor 
may recommend bringing the weight 
dowa to normal. Even as little as 10 











or 15 pounds of extra weight may 
appreciably increase the pain of ar- 
thritis, especially in the weight- 
bearing joints. He may also suggest 
following a nutritious but moderate 
daily diet, maintaining proper pos- 
ture, and paying careful attention to 
daily hygiene. 

While great strides have been 
made in treating the disease, medical 
research is continuing its efforts to 
develop more effective weapons 
against the many forms of arthritis. 
Today, doctors believe that the fu- 
ture holds real hope for the millions 
of people with this condition. 


For other information about the 
disease, send for Metropolitan’s free 


booklet, 100T, entitled “Arthritis.” 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your 
booklet, 100T, “Arthritis.” 





Street_ 


| MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y City 
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If you like grain leather shoes, 

and what man doesn’t, this season’s 
Florsheim crop offers the broadest 
selection possible—plain toes, 
Norwegian fronts, wing tips; double 
soles, storm welts, custom details. 
Here’s to fine Scotch at its best — 


for a long life and a handsome one! 


Florsheim 
Shoes 









The Trojan, S-1365, 
Norwegian front 
blucher in random grain, 


The Florsheim Shoe Company + Chicago + Makers of fine shoes for men and women 
8 





one who has the grace to humbly confess his 
part in the events which led us to this place 
of trouble? ... 


GILBERT A. JENSEN 
Royal, Iowa A. JENSEN 


"Seoul City Sue" 
Sir: 
Re “Seoul City Sue” [Tume, Aug. 21]: 
We, here in Japan, have been receiving her 
broadcasts each evening at 2130 hours at 970 
kilocycles. Her voice is anything but “hon- 
eyed.” A great many of us here believe her to 
be one of the “Lost in Action” missionaries 
reported missing soon after the fall of Seoul. 
Her manner of broadcast indicates, to us at 
least, that she is possibly being forced, either 
at gun point or by threat of life, to read the 
prepared script. The agonizing speed with 
which she delivers it indicates she has had 
very little time, if any, to rehearse the script. 
Her pronunciation is very Midwestern . . . 
SERGEANT CHARLES R. MITCHELL 
Eta Jima, Japan 
Official Army sources have now 
identified “Seoul City Sue” as Mrs. 
Ann Wallace Suhr, a former American 
Methodist missionary teacher, who left 
the mission in the 1930s to marry a 
Korean leftist. Missionary  ex-col- 
leagues believe that Mrs. Suhr broad- 
casts “under duress” and is “trying to 
save the life of her husband, and prob- 
ably her own as well, by broadcasting 
for the Communists.””—Eb. 


P.S. 
Sir: 

In answer to Mr. Lee Rosen’s Aug. 21 let- 
ter [which described Time as a “warlike 
manifesto-styled communication”], we wish 
to say that the War in Asia section in your 
magazine is to us one of the most important 
parts. 

We are soldiers in the 24th Infantry Di- 
vision, and we greatly depend upon your 
magazine to inform us of our progress in 
other sectors, as we seldom know what is 
going on outside our immediate area. . . 

Corporat Leon E, FLAKE 
PrivaTE JAcK P. Hocue 
CorporRAL JESSE R, DAUGHRITY 
Korea 
Sir: 

I would like to express my gratitude to the 
Editors of Time for their “warlike, manifesto- 
styled communication”... 

My husband (a B-29 pilot), along with 
many other husbands and fathers, has been 
removed from his permanent station here in 
the Pacific for the purpose of aiding the 
South Koreans more effectively. The war has 
been brought very close to home for the 
dependents who are left behind. Authentic 
and up-to-the-minute news . . . is scarce, so 
I look forward to the Pacific Overseas Edi- 
tion of Time every week... 

Persons such as Lee Rosen would evidently 
be content to live their workaday lives . . . 
ignorant of the world-shaking and heart- 
breaking events that are taking place in the 
Far East today. Such attitudes are greatly 
responsible for the wretched state of affairs 
the world is in today . . . 

> , , * 
Guam, ML PAULINE MELLON 


The High Cost of Interning 


Sir: 

As the wife of an intern with a small son, 
I heartily endorse Dr. William Hart’s no- 
more-interns idea [Toe, Aug. 28]. My hus- 
band is interning at one of the East Bay 
better-paying hospitals, and we have figured 
that . . . he makes a little more than 3o¢ an 
hour—this, after cight years of college and 
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If it takes more power... and top payloads 


IT’S A CHEVROLET JOB! 


Big job? That’s one for Chevrolet trucks with Loadmaster 
105-h.p. engine. They’re loaded with power—greater net 
horsepower than any of the five most popular standard equipped 
makes in their weight class, 13,000 to 16,000 lbs. G.V.W.* And 
here’s the payoff on payloads, too. Chevrolet’s economy of 
operation and upkeep, and rock-solid construction let you 
deliver the goods at /ow cost per ton mile. But that isn’t all! 
In every other way, Chevrolet is a leader. When you see 
these trucks you'll know it for fact. You’ll know why they out- 
sell all others, year after year! See your Chevrolet dealer. 

%Gr Vehicle Weight 








ADVANCE-DESIGN 
TRUCKS 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


TRY THIS ON FOR SIGHS! 


An Arrow Shirt does something for a 
guy that does something to the gals. 


Maybe they figure any man that’s 
so neatly groomed would be just as 
neat around the house. May be that 
virile Mitoga-tailored fit. 


Or maybe they're sure any man 
who insists on the “Sanforized’’* la- 
bel, anchored buttons, and the plus 
value in every Arrow Shirt is sure to 
be’ a good provider! Whatever it is, 


it's wonderful! 


*Fabric shrinkage less than 1%. 





The shirt being admired is Par 
(above), soft, spread collar... regular 
or French cuffs. $3.65. If you like a 
non-wilt collar, you pick Dart, $3.65; 
Mall (in finer broadcloth), $3.95; or 
Dale (premium broadcloth), $4.50 
Drew has medium-short points, low 
neckband, $3.65. 


Tie Note 
handsomer with Arrow’s luxurious 


These shirts will look even 


new Royalty Satin Ties (shown) in 
popular paisley patterns! $2.00 each. 


SHIRTS “TIES 





Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Makers of Arrow Shirts, Ties, Sports Shirts, Handkerchiefs, Underwear. 











graduating in the upper third of his medical 
class. 

I hope you print these facts so the public 
may know why doctors must charge high 
fees later on—they start out so heavily in 
debt. 


Priscitta F, SHENK 
Richmond, Calif. 


Cloudy Skies 
Sir: 

In your Aug. 28 cover story about rain- 
makers, you said that silver iodide had a 
tendency to drift with the wind ... We 
were wondering if some of Dr. Langmuir’s 
silver iodide might have drifted this far... 
as all rain records for Kansas have been 
broken this past July and August .. . 

Maurice D, STRYKER JR. 
Fredonia, Kans. 


Sir: 

Did it ever occur to you that these crazy 
scientists and their overdoses of silver iodide 
could very well cause a repetition of the 
famous 40-days rain? ... 

KENNETH J. CULP 
Overland Park, Kans. 
@ It may comfort Reader Culp to know 
that an overdose of silver iodide will 
often result in no rain at all.—Eb. 


Sir: 

Your article on Meteorologists Langmuir 
and Schaefer neglected to mention that their 
work may result in another benefit . .. to 
this part of the country .. 

Several years ago, [the late] H. T. Gis- 
borne . . . of the Northern Rocky Mountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Station con- 
tacted Dr. Schaefer about the possibilities of 
inducing rain over forest fires. When Dr. 
Schaefer learned of our high percentage of 
lightning-caused forest fires, he began look- 
ing into the rather fantastic idea of stopping 
lightning at its source... 

Instead of “triggering a rainstorm,” the ob- 
jective is to turn the small water droplets .. . 
into fine snowflakes, so that the cloud will 
fuzz out and drift away instead of growing 
into a towering cumulus with an anvil top 
and lots of lightning. 

Mr. Gisborne and Dr. Schaefer selected a 
notorious cloud-breeding area in North Idaho 

. [and] had a plane ready to make the 
great experiment. But . . . the weather stub- 
bornly refused to cooperate .. . 

Had Mr. Gisborne lived, the experiment 
would probably have been carried on at a 
later date, and undoubtedly still will [be] . 


) 
Sandpoint, Idaho Jue PARSONS 


Advice to Mountaineers 


Sir: 

We, the members of the Sierra Club Rock 
Climbers search team that found the bodies 
of “Topper” Reynolds and Stephen Wasser- 
man on Mt. Whitney [ Time, Aug. 28], are 
particularly interested in stopping the re- 
currence of this kind of tragedy . 

The particular 2,000-ft. route that these 
boys attempted had been done only once, and 
the 800 feet they climbed before falling indi- 
cated that they had admirable courage, 
strength and athletic ability. Their failure, 
however, was due to poor judgment, and 
lack of experience, skill and equipment .. . 
this is typical of most mountaineering acci- 
dents in the U.S. 

We would like to point out that the best 
mountaineers in this country take quite elab- 
orate safety precautions even on simple 
climbs Our sincere advice to cager 
youths is that if you are going to climb cliffs, 
iearn and practice the techniques in a climbing 
club . 


Hollywood, Calif. Lee Topp 
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CAYALCADE OF SPORTS 


A 
RALPH'S AMAZING > 
RECORD OF EIGHT —¥ 
HOME RUNS IN FOUR 
DAYS STANDS ALONE TWICE HE HAS 
WALLOPED A TOTAL OF FIVE CIRCUIT 
CLOUTS IN TWO CONSECUTIVE GAMES! 


RANGY, HANDSOME KINER HIT 
= ¢ HOMERS IN HIS FIRST FOUR 


pa Ve =. J) YEARS AS A PITTSBURGH 
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REGULAR... MORE THAN ANY 
BIG LEAGUER IN HISTORY / 
HIS AMBITION IS TO BREAK 

BABE RUTH'S SEASON 
RECORD OF 60 AND LIFE- 
TIME MARK OF 7/4. LOTS OF 
FANS THINK HE 
WILL! 







| GET EASIER AND MORE 
REFRESHING SHAVES WITH MY 
GILLETTE SUPER-SPEED. 
IT'S BY FAR THE MOST 
CONVENIENT RAZOR 
I'VE EVER USED/ 


SUPER-SPEEO RAZOR 
With 10-Blade Dispenser In 1.75 Value 


WEW STYRENE TRAVEL CASE 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH THE ULTRAMODERN 
GILLETTE SUPER-SPEED RAZOR AND ENJOY 
INSTANT BLADE CHANGING... REAL SHAVING 
COMFORT. ..AND DOUBLE-EDGE ECONOMY. 
ONLY GILLETTE COMBINES THESE THREE 
IMPORTANT SHAVING ADVANTAGES. 
















@ For convenience and safety buy Gillette Blue Blades 
im Gillette's improved Dispensers. You zip out new 
blades ready for use and dispose of old ones quickly. 





look" feel," be,w*” Use Gillette Blue Blades 


Copyright. 1950, by Gillette Safety Raror Co. 
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of insecurity 





A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER for over a quarter of a century. Judge Rosenberry 


owns S Northwestern Mutual policies. 


WHY POLICYHOLDERS ARE SO LOYAL 


TO NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL... 


HIS company is one of the six largest. 

It has over 90 years’ experience and 

an outstanding reputation for low net cost. 
This emphasizes that there are signifi- 
cant differences among life insurance com- 


panies. It is one reason why each year 


nearly half the life insurance issued by this 
company goes to those already in the 
Northwestern Mutual “family.” 

Have you reviewed your life insurance 
program within the last two years? You'll 
Sind real advantage in the skill and under- 
standing of a Northwestern Mutual agent. 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


KARSH, OTTAWA 


A statement of special interest 
to young married couples 
by HON. MARVIN B. ROSENBERRY 
Chief Justice, Retired 


Wisconsin Supreme Court 


fae lawyer and judge I have been 
dealing with human problems for 
nearly three generations. And among 
the most distressing is the breaking-up 
of families by divorce. 

“The causes of unhappy marriages, 
of course, are varied. But I have 
noticed in many cases there is an under- 
lying feeling of insecurity due to lack 
of planning in money matters. 

**Many times this might have been 
avoided. Wiser handling of family in- 
come and sound planning for the future 
through life insurance would have cre- 
ated a needed sense of security. 

“Whenever I have the opportunity 
to advise young couples, I emphasize 
this: for success in marriage, form the 
habit of thinking in terms of security. 
Plan your finances together, and with 
competent advice, Start on a program 
of life insurance early. Then keep it 
active and growing as you go along.” 


The 
NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL 
Life Lnsurance Company 
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Better Homes & Gardens’ 3/2-million circulation makes it one of the three biggest man-woman magazines 


—and the only one that got there entirely through 100% service 


iY HAT does it mean to you—that, with 3!4-million 
circulation, Better Homes & Gardens has become 
one of America’s biggest magazines read with equal 
interest by both men and women? 
Maybe its bigness alone is reason enough to put it on 
your media lists. But if you really want to measure 
BH&G, you only begin with its multimillion circulation. 
Remember that BH&G—alone among top-power maga- 
zines—screens its readers for their keen interest in their 
homes, with every word devoted to helpful counsel in 
raising a family and running a home. 
And remember that BH&G alone among top-power mag- 
azines attracts its readers solely because of this 100% 
service content. It is not, to its readers, an indulgence 
for their idle hours, but a practical, useful household aid 
valued equally by husbands and by wives for the help 
they get from it. 





So whether it’s your name, your product or your serv- 
ice, it belongs in BH&G—right up at the top in big 
circulation and selling power. 
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BRIG. GENERAL DAVID SARNOFF WEARS A ROLEX 





LEADERS OF rnpustar, Gacw Uf tela off Fine 


David Sarnoff is indeed the living composite of the legendary 
success stories of American opportunity and free enterprise. 
From immigrant boy to fame, is o recurrent theme in our 
brood land, but constant insistence on planning for the 
betterment of mankind stomps the genial General as one 
man in a million. §§ And no single individual has topped 
the achievements of this directing head of RC A in bringing 
before the vast audience of our country. . the greatest visible 


and audible panorama of news, entertainment and education 


ever created. § Alert from early youth to the impor- 
tance of the precious minutes by which success is won, it 


is for such men as these .. . and for you... that Rolex 


precision watches are made available throughout America. 


The Rolex Oyster Perpetual Datejust illustrated is a wrist-chronometer 
bearing Officio! Certification of Accuracy by a Swiss Government Testing 
Station. .. worn slx hours a day, it needs no winding . . . Its superb move- 
ment is completely protected from water, dust ond perspiration by the famous 
imported Rolex Oyster case. The date of the month automatically registers 
in a small window on the dial. The Datejust and other superb Rolex designs 
have a place of pride in the Swiss Watch Industry. Priced $71.50 to $1,000. 








with 18 carat gold bracelet $1000 . . . leather strap $550 


HOW THIS REMARKABLE TIMEPIECE WAS DEVELOPED ... is told in an unusual brochure entitled 


“THE STORY OF ROLEX”, sent FREE to onyone requesting it on business or personal stationery. 


ROL Ex 
Shai fecially Coatlfeed Vit Cheenemeders 


THE AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORPORATION 
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$60 FIFTH AVENUE ° NEW YORK 19, N. Y, 
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But look at this... the lucky nine! 
Your trip is certain to be fine. 

You're traveling (it’s plain as plain) 
Aboard a New York Central train! 








Surprise! Surprise! I wonder whether 
This card foretells uncertain weather? 
Stormy skies, roads drenched with rain, 
Not a fit night out for car or plane! 























10 Spades—Another Town 









Another town! Your destination. 
You've had an overnight vacation! 
For rain or shine, a trip's a treat 

On New York Central’s great new fleet 


AE 


Three tens mean everything's okay 
For you to dream the miles away, 
Sound asleep in room or berth, 
Traveling the safest way on earth! 










The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 
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%/ 8 Clubs—Pleasure 


The eight of clubs betokens pleasure. 
I see you dining at your leisure, 

Or finding time for conversation 
With new friends in the observation. 











Headline Overnighters 


of Central's great new fleet 
between: 
Chicogo—New York 
20TH CENTURY LIMITED 
COMMODORE VANDERBILT 
Cleveland—New York 
CLEVELAND LIMITED 
Chicago—Boston 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 
Detroit—New York 
THE DETROITER 
Cincinnati—New York 
OHIO STATE LIMITED 
St. Lovis, Indianapolis— 
New York, Boston 
LIMITED 
And Many Others 












- got talent. She’s 


4 


H. Ray Hayes operates, as co-owner, 
one of the best farms in Crawford 
County, lowa—with the help of his wife 
Maxine, and daughters Lillian and 
Margaret. Here Mr. Hayes, an expert 
builder, is finishing a new garage. 
This is what he told us: 





Z For the Fomily. Instead of pinching pennies 


bie building FUTURES, too” 


SAYS RAY HAYES OF MANILLA, lOWA 






all the time we can enjoy more luxuries, now our financial future 


is secure. Seemed like a miracle to me, ona 
farmer’s cash income, but Ed McCracken’s* 
Analagraph plan fixed it for us! 


! 
2. For the Children. 


My farm pays as 
long as I work it, 
but I don’t aim for 
my wife or my girls 
to ever have to take 
on the job! 
Daughter Lillian’s 


going to havea 
musical education, 
Little Margaret's 
headed for college 
too. It’s all 
arranged, whether 
I’m here or not. 


*Edgar W. McCracken, representing Mutual 
Benefit Life in Sioux City, lowa,"an aphed” 
this family’s objectives and assets (including 
insurance), helped combine them all into a 
dependable plan for financial security. There 
is a Mutual Benefit Life Analagraph Man 
near you, whose experienced help is yours 
without cost or obligation. Write for his name. 














3. And for me. A farmer 
naturally insures his 
buildings and equipment. 
To insure his main asset— 
himself—is only common 
sense too. My Analagraph 
plan is also the easiest way to 
build security. Why, even if I 
stopped payments I'd still 
have a fine cash value I 
could borrow, or cash in, 
orapply to paid insur- 
ance. But I'm holding 
out for that retirement 
income it pays later! 





Mr. Hayes 1s ont of more than 380,000 policyholders build- 
ing family security through a Mutual Benefit Life plan especially 
fitted to his needs. Most are business or professional men, All 
have a practical way to protect the future in Mutual Benefit 
Life’s Analagraph planning. Send for booklet, “The Analagraph 
—What It Can Do For You.” 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IN 1845 aie) NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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wonde| ful worsted and cashmere Pi-loale 


Py 


Rochester tailoted exc| 


RE STEEN. ee Mere 


Granada is a 
luxurious combination 
of worsted and 
cashmere — until today 
found only in the 
finest custom clothes. 
NOW, Granada... 
handsomely tailored, 
incredibly priced at $65. 
100% virgin wool. 

Miron Mills, Inc., 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. 























Guoranteed 
Comfort 
Most Com 
TORTADLE 
Snors You 
Even Woer 
or your money: 
back upon re > 
turn of shoes 
within 2 weeks = 
after purchase. > 
Guarantee does: 
not apply if 
you require 
Corrective 


THE MACGREGOR 
Over 120 styles in 
sizes 5 to 15 


Your feet couldn't ask for anything 
more... gentle, firm support, snug 
ankle hugging uppers, U-turn flex- 
ibility, choice leathers . . . sewed and 
stitched “‘all ‘round’’. No nails. No 
breaking in. You slip into Allen- 
Edmonds and instantly walk in 
Guaranteed Comfort. Try ona pair 
today. See classified directory — 
write for free catalog. 


bllen bdmunes 


THE SHOE OF TOMORROW 


BELGIUM, WISCONSIN 
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@London News 
Chronicle 


More & more news from Amer- 
@ New Dethi ica is being reprinted in foreign 
Hindesten publications these days—some in 
Times - . . . 
English; some, after translation, 
in foreign languages. TIME is no 
@ Buenos Aires exception. 
Herold 
Our correspondents recently did 
@Tokyo a roundup on how the foreign 
Nichi Nichi | press regards Time and why we 
are getting so many requests to 
© The Irish reprint Time stories. 
Times 
For example, in Paris, Le Fi- 
ORs de Janae garo’s foreign editor said: “I read 


Diorio de Time cover to cover. I cannot 
Noite read all the publications dealing 
with science and the arts. Time 

© Colcutta does this for me. . .” From Lon- 
Amrita Bozor | don, we learned that Tie is prac- 
Potriko tically required reading on the 


Daily Express. From Bombay, we 
© Makcheser were told Trae stories appeared 

Hii Guerdion frequently in the daily press and 
Time clippings were considered 


an i ant pa f every news- 
P) rete 56 @ Rhodesia in important part of every news 


Vid 4 Se rege ele mane Herald paper morgue. In Western Ger- 

8 renege, My, Pde, Eid many, Time was read on most of 

ter attit ay % stcun'® *0 4 . s 

Mdadants eaperee®? hivme Sey the leading newspapers. A Ham- 
Grveas Et de,” Hie = @ Sydney I ; met te es ee 

© ™ grange Pr Doily yurg editor explained: “The name 


% ant, post x . 
SS Telegraph Time lends authority to the story.” 
Jush Bolo © Nippon To our surprise, we are often 


racespe? ru) Times quoted in newspapers in Argenti- 
eg na and Portuguese territory where 


nee re are . m a wee 
Sermesnonle AAS am @Bogots we are banned from the news 


Di ed B temse stands—¢.g., the Azores Diario 


ws REP reprinted our Stalin cover story. 
ARTHUR'S © Sticadcaer Less gratifying is a habit, prac- 
ING te Fale Preaia ticed by such papers as the Lon- 
ACCORD” the joke & don Daily Worker, of taking one 
Tpentagon. Hea sentence out of context from Time 
the Taetenc® “Lou @Singopore and using it as a propaganda 
recently Minis sane »ringboard 
OS iad whe Times springboard. 
< . 
could I tne Not 
aan me words be © Menich However, when we are quoted, 
qninkins amare Nowe we are mostly quoted accurately 
queen In was Zeitung with due credit. To give you a 
oy a8 ext partial idea of by whom, see col- 
rea. P » 
kote Koreans sf @ Monila umn at left. 
TURNING Sir itiati Philippines 


arly 1999 Herold Cordially, 


@ Auckland 
(N.Z.) Stor 






aily Worker 


T WELCOME Fs. 
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‘horus: : livetyth in Os packed with Something’ ’ 


Maine is packed with potatoes 

















Kansas is packed with wheat 
Maryland's packed with tomatoes Georgia is packed with peaches 
Texas is packed with meat! Washington's packed with pines 
Florida’s packed with beaches 


Colorado is packed with mines! 


CHORUS (fartissine/ 

Everything’s packed with something 

And here’s something else 
that’s true 


Plymouth is packed with value 


And ready to prove it to you! 


Plymouth Packed with value and ready (0 prove 


PS. The 48 states are packed with lots of other things, too, but there isn’t 
room (or rhyme) to fitthem in. But there is room to tell you that Plymouth is 
packed with value! The convenience of Ignition Key Starting... the positive 
protection of Safety-Rim Wheels . .. the comfort of Air Pillow Ride . . . these 
are just a small sample of what this great car offers you. See your nearby PLYMOUTH 


Plymouth dealer now. He'll be glad to arrange a demonstration drive. scat ca 
yi Gata C 


PLYMOUTIL Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 




















The policy with the built-in apple tree 


Remember that special hiding place you used to have? 
Up in the old tree-house out behind the side porch where 
you used to sit and munch by the hour on the biggest, 
reddest, juiciest apples the world has ever known. 

How that particular apple tree ever happened to grow right 
in that particular lucky spot you never figured out. 

But it did! And so did you. 


Protection, Security, Safety. Words like that mean little to 
a growing boy. As long as he has a dog, a bike, a fishpole 


and a worm—the world looks pretty rosy. 


It isn’t till a kid grows up that he learns the truth 
about Security. Then he understands that folks who are 
free to live, work and enjoy their lives without worrying 


about the future—build themselves the rosiest world of all. 


Few things fill the human heart with more deep-down 


happiness—than a feeling of security. To a youngster it’s 


a green backyard, a lamp in the window, an apple tree. 
But to a grownup—it’s the peace of mind a man feels 
when he knows his loved ones have the protection of 
Prudential life insurance . . . when he knows that by 
giving them a stake in tomorrow—he has given them and 


himself a brighter today. 


* * * 


The family that has its future made secure is the best kind 
for children to grow up in. A Prudential representative 

will be glad to show you hou aerns OF Stay, 
you can make your family’s a ¢ 
tomorrow and your own 


financially secure. 


Enjoy the Jack Berch Show 
—Every morning. Monday 


through Friday, NBC. 








al life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


THE PRU DENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA © WesTERN HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZIING 


© | long, feyare] life-line ... that’s what Balanced 





Eovrror-m-Carer.......... Henry R. Luce 
PRESIDENT Roy E. Larsen ns - eee 
Eptrowiat. Dixwcron. John Shaw Billings Tailoring gives your 





Timely Clothes. Costly hand needlework puts in softer, 


INDEX smarter lines ... staunch machine sewing holds those 


AttivcscctcedeO65 Mitlevcceccs610) 
Books.......112 National Affairs23 lines to the last wearing. So much more for your money! 

Business.......93 People.......48 At your Timely Clothier, moderately priced from $60. 
Cinema......103 Press.......+-77 . 
Education......52 Radio& TV....89 
Foreign News..31  Religion...... 68 
Hemisphere ...45 Science.......72 
Medicine......84 Sport........57 
Milestones....102 Theater.......67 
Miscellany....124 War In Asia...39 

Background For War..30 





Write for your free copy of “How to Choose Clothes 
to Improve Your Appearance”, Dept. T-16, 
Timely Clothes, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Magnavoy 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. Open its doors to America's finest 
16-inch TV. Mahogany finish, $339.50. Oak, $349.50 





HERE are two “sides” to every tele- to better advantage than Magnavox. For of extra features and better craftsman- 
vision set, and both should be con- inside and out, Magnavox is magnificent. ship. Prices start at $198.50, and time- 
sidered before you Q “ Magnificent as furniture...designed, fash- se payment plans are 
buy. The inside isim- “ay ( ioned and finished for lasting beauty and ha . } wt &) usually available. 
portant when the set , ANN Wf pride of ownership. Magnificent in engi- | ) ( ) Magnavox dealers 


/\ r ate 
is turned on, but the / x WA 





neering ... offering television's clearest in your commu- 


outside is what you > pictures, richest sound and most true-to- . nity are listed in 
live with 24 hours a “/#"e## Pictures life reception. And above all, magnificent Sends Renee the radio section 
day. All things considered, no television in value. Factory-to-dealer selling passes of your classified telephone directory. The 
receiver shows your taste and judgment important savings on to you in the form Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 





Prices subject to change without notice 


= 
left) THE WEDGEWOOD AM-FM radio ‘ j : ' 
and 3-speed phonograph. Add 16-inch . / : FRX yee 
TV ony time, Mahogany finish, $298.50. Batter sight, better sourid, Ration Ora Muy ® Ts 


7A 
Below: THE METROPOLITAN with 16-inch } yh Ess 
screen and 8-inch speaker. Oak finish, aye tT tbs , | 
$259.50, or mahogany finish, $249.50. Wy magn Len U RIAL: A | | 


“i King-sized 
pictures 


Magnavox 
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THE NATION 
Ambling Through Washington 


Something was wrong with the way the 
Korean war was going. Since the com- 
manders and troops had done well with 
what they had, it was not hard to trace 
the fault line back to the men who pre- 
scribe the pace of U.S. mobilization. The 
pace desperately needed to be stepped up. 

Phase One of the war had been the dis- 
mal series of retreats to a defensible 
beachhead line. Phase Two had been the 
creditable establishing and holding of the 
beachhead. But Phase Three—the buildup 
preparatory to a breakout—was moving 
tou slowly. At the rate the manpower 
buildup was going last week, a general 
counter-offensive seemed no nearer than it 
had when the beachhead was first estab- 
lished. The enemy was still strong, still 
attacking, still forcing General Walker to 
dance to the Communist tune. 

If new U.S. divisions had been flowing 
faster into Korea, General Walker would 
by now have some reserves. He would not 
be forced to shuttle troops from one crisis 
to another, or to pull war-weary troops 
into action before they had been rested. 
It was clearly not enough to kill more & 
more North Koreans, for the attrition of 
battle was working both ways. 

Aside from the fact that attack re- 
quires more men than defense, when the 
projected counter-offensive got under way 
supply lines would lengthen and the front 
would rapidly widen out. The manpower 
requirement seemed to be about twelve to 
15 divisions—not bobtailed Johnsonized 
divisions, but fully manned. In Europe 
the U.S. was taking on another commit- 
ment of five to ten divisions (see below), 
which were as necessary there, to fortify 
the free world’s position, as the actual 
fighting divisions in Korea. 

The pace of mobilization required by 
present U.S. obligations would have to be 
several times the pace at which Washing- 
ton was ambling last week. 


High Up in the Waldorf 

In a Waldorf-Astoria suite 37 floors 
above Manhattan’s Park Avenue, the for- 
eign ministers of the three Western pow- 
ers sat down this week to one of the most 
crucial conferences since V-J day. The is- 
sues before them girdled the globe. But 
the “major effort,” Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson said as the conference 
began, centered on Western Europe. 

That did not mean that the U.S.’s Ache- 
son, Britain’s Bevin or France’s Schuman 


were overlooking Asia, where men were 
paying with their lives for past blunders 
—notably the blunders of the U.S. Yet 
there was no denying that the final issues 
between East and West were most likely 
to be resolved where East meets West, in 
Europe’s industrial heartland. 

Troops to Europe. In the U.S. Senate 
last week, Massachusetts’ Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr., who has taken over the reins of 
Republican foreign policy from Michi- 


> 





Europe was part of a far-reaching U.S. 
command decision (Time, Sept. 11). 
Acheson was also authorized to tell his 
fellow ministers that the U.S. was ready 
to arm Western Germans (perhaps ten 
divisions) as part of a unified North 
Atlantic force, and to appoint a U.S. Su- 
preme Commander to run the show. 
Two Years to Go? The U.S. offer was 
not held out on a silver platter. Britain, 
France and the rest of the twelve North 


Associated Press 


U.S. INFANTRYMEN IN KoREA 
Had the West awakened too late? 


gan’s ailing Arthur Vandenberg, put that 
conviction in specific terms. He urged the 
U.S. to rush at least ten divisions within a 
year to bolster Western Europe and to 
send another ten as soon after as it can. 
Lodge estimated that Europe needed a 
minimum of 60 divisions to stop the Red 
army from advancing to the channel, and 
that of the 60, the U.S. would have to 
supply at least a third. President Truman 
and his Joint Chiefs of Staff had reached a 
similar conclusion. The day after Lodge's 
speech, the President announced that he 
had authorized “substantial increases” in 
the strength of U.S. forces in Europe. 
General Mark Clark, chief of U.S. Army 
field forces, estimated that the reinforce- 
ments (reportedly about five divisions to 
begin with) might begin arriving in Eu- 
rope within four months, 

The decision to reinforce U.S. troops in 


Atlantic partners would be told that they 
were expected, for their part, to start im- 
plementing paper plans with men and 
guns, Actually, there was no longer much 
argument on what had to be done, except 
for the vital detail of arming Germany 
(see ForeiGN News). Jolted from its day- 
dreams by Korea, the West had finally 
begun to take the steps that should have 
been taken long before. 

The real question remained: Had the 
West awakened too late? Western strate- 
gists had to lean on the hope that Russia 
would not dare to use her military advan- 
tage until she had more A-bombs to drop 
on the U.S. (see BackGRouND FoR War). 
The strategists, who had understated Rus- 
sian capabilities before, calculated that 
the West had approximately two years to 
finish the job which got under way this 
week high up in the Waldorf. 
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MOBILIZATION 
Everybody's Fight 

With the new Defense Production Act 
passed, signed and in his hands, President 
Truman summoned the country last week 
to “build up the strength ... to deter 
Communist aggression.” He spoke over 
radio and TV in the middle of the na- 
tion’s Saturday-night-out. Few people 
were much aroused from their weekend 
calm; the people had heard most of what 
he had to say before. Defense costs were 
going up & up; they would be $30 billion 
annually by next June, more in the years 
to follow. There would be less to spend 
for peacetime purposes. The home-front 
problem, the President said, was threefold: 

More Production. “This will require 
harder work and longer hours. . . [Some] 
workers and plants will have to stop mak- 
ing some civilian goods.” Priorities would 
have to be given to military equipment. 

More Taxes. The $5 billion tax boost 
bill now in Congress would be only a first 
installment. “Congress should enact fur- 
ther tax legislation as soon as possible. . . 
This should include a just and fair excess- 
profits tax.” 

More Restraint. The consumer should 
buy “only what you cannot do without.” 
The housewife “must put off buying 
whenever she can.” The businessman 
must “hold your prices down.” The wage 
earner must not “ask for wage increases 
beyond what is needed to meet the rise in 
the cost of living.” Everyone should save 
as much as he can “out of current income.” 

The problem, said Mr. Truman, “is 
your fight, the fight of all of us, and it 
can be won only if all of us fight it 
together.” 

A Little Steel. Most of the U.S. would 
hardly feel the effects of the Administra- 
tion’s creeping mobilization at first. As 
expected, the job of administering the 
new act would be divided up among the 
regular Government agencies (see box). 
Manufacturers of war goods would have 
to answer to a new production chief (see 
Busrness), Chairman W. Stuart Syming- 
ton of the National Security Resources 
Board would continue to be in charge of 
coordinating the whole program—helping 
to iron out interdepartmental disputes 
and prescribing overall policy. 

Only reluctantly did the President bare 
any executive steel. He had ordered the 
tightening up of easy credit for install- 
ment buying. But at the moment, said the 
President, the Administration had no in- 
tention of imposing price or wage ceilings. 

A Little Control. Against the time 
when ceilings might become necessary, he 
established one new agency: a somewhat 
shadowy Economic Stabilization Agency 
which would “guide our voluntary ef- 
forts,” move in with selective controls on 
presidential order. Under ESA’s adminis- 
trator would be a Director of Price Sta- 
bilization (who might become a sort of 
latter-day Chester Bowles) and a Wage 
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Thomos McAvoy—Lire 
LYNDON JOHNSON 
For blind bureaucracy, a seeing eye. 


Stabilization Board made up of represen- 
tatives of labor, management and the 
public (a latter-day War Labor Board). 

The President did not think the Pro- 
duction Act’s provision for applying selec- 
tive controls was too well written. For one 
thing, he did not like the way wage con- 
trols were tied to price controls. “As a 
result we may have to resort to general 
controls before they are really necessary. 
This may prove to be a serious defect.” 


BLUEPRINT FOR MOBILIZATION 


Key Government assignments under 

the new Defense Production Act: 
Priorities, 
Allocations & Requisitions 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR: pe- 
troleum, gas, solid fuels, electric power. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: food, 
farm equipment, commercial fertilizer. 

INTERSTATE CoMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION: domestic transportation, storage 
and port facilities. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE: all other 
materials and facilities (e.g., lumber, 
steel, nonferrous metals, chemicals). 

Credit & Finance 

Hovstnc AND Home Finance AGEN- 
cy: power to regulate home loans. 

FeperRAL RESERVE BoarD: power to 
regulate installment buying (see Busi- 
NESS). 

FeperAt Reserve BANKs: authority 
to guarantee loans for defense produc- 
tion, 


Manpower 
DEPARTMENT OF LAzoR, 
Overall Coordination & Planning 
W. Stuart SyMINGTON, Chairman of 
The National Security Resources Board. 





He also thought there was much room for 
improvement in the rent-control law. 

But everything would be all right, Har- 
ry Truman indicated reassuringly, if “we 
work together ... share the sacrifices 
. « - and submerge petty differences.” In 
other words, the kind of action that was 
needed to meet 1950’s crisis apparently 
would wait until after election day. 


Texas Watchdog 


In the week that President Truman an- 
nounced his program for mobilizing the 
U.S. economy, the Senate’s new watchdog 
committee on U.S. preparedness uttered 
its first warning growl. After just a month’s 
sniffing through the U.S. mobilization ef- 
fort, Texas’ sharp-nosed Chairman Lyn- 
don Johnson had caught the strong scent 
of “business as usual” in some corners of 
the Defense Department’s planning. 

Government-owned reserve defense 
plants, Johnson reported, had been allowed 
to deteriorate. Such onetime “surplus” 
items as a synthetic rubber plant, air- 
plane engines and radio equipment had 
been put up for sale while the U.S. was 
frantically remobilizing for Korea. Rub- 
ber stockpiling had slacked off while the 
need loomed greater than ever. “If we 
find in the other fields,” said Johnson, 
“the same siesta psychology that we 
found in surplus disposal and rubber, our 
work is certainly cut out for us.” 

Trained Freshman. The work that 
42-year-old Lyndon Johnson had cut out 
for himself was just the kind that had 
lifted Missouri’s Senator Harry S. Tru- 
man out of obscurity in World War II. 
Freshman Johnson was not unprepared for 
the job. During the war he had run an 
efficient House investigating committee 
which worked much like the celebrated 
Truman Committee without drawing its 
headlines. Johnson believed that a con- 
gressional watchdog should be something 
of a seeing-eye guide for blind bureaucra- 
cy: his committee marshaled its facts in 
private, presented them to the appropriate 
Government officials, and usually received 
thanks for its suggestions. 

Lyndon Johnson began learning his way 
around Washington in 1932, as secretary 
to Rancher-Congressman Dick Kleberg. 
Five years later he was back in Texas, 
campaigning for a seat of his own. Frank- 
lin Roosevelt chanced to be fishing from 
a destroyer off the Texas coast at the 
time, read and liked Johnson’s hard-hit- 
ting New Dealing speeches. F.D.R. saw to 
it that the freshman Congressman got a 
seat on the important House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Campaign by Helicopter. In 1941, 
Johnson tried the leap to the Senate, lost 
out to Governor “Pappy” O’Daniel by 
1,311 votes out of more than half a mil- 
lion cast. Six months later, within four 
days of Pearl Harbor, he became the first 
House member to go on active duty (as a 
Navy lieutenant commander). When the 
President ruled in mid-1942 that Con- 
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gressmen might not serve in the armed 
forces, Johnson came back to Washington. 

By 1948, he had decided to give up his 
House seat to run again for the Senate. 
He whirred across Texas by helicopter in 
a series of 18-hour campaigning days that 
won him a hairbreadth 87-vote margin 
over popular ex-Governor Coke Steven- 
son. Since then, he has been a loyal, but 
not unquestioning, supporter of the Fair 
Deal; when it came to voting on labor 
and civil-rights bills, he lined up with the 
coalition of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats to help defeat the Adminis- 
tration program. 

For his newest task Johnson had set 
himself a commendable set of rules: don’t 
spend time looking for headlines, try to 
avoid politics, avoid second-guessing war 
strategy, be constructive and impartial. 
As a starter, the seven-man Johnson sub- 
committee planned to survey Alaskan de- 
fenses, examine weapons and manpower 
needs and investigate foreign monopolies 
of strategic U.S. defense materials, 


THE PRESIDENCY 
“When | Make a Mistake" 


One morning at the end of last month, 
Harry Truman sat down and tackled the 
accumulation of personal mail that he 
always handles himself. No advisers were 
with him, The only other person in his 
office was his quiet and devoted personal 
secretary, Miss Rose Conway. The presi- 
dential voice droned through the dicta- 
tion, the Conway pencil traced its neat 
shorthand—until Mr. Truman’s eyes fell 
on a letter from California's Republican 
Congressman Gordon L. McDonough. 

Congressman McDonough respectfully 
suggested that the Marines, like the Army, 
Navy and Air Force, ought to have their 
own general on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
It was not the first of such letters on the 
subject. There had been scores of others, 
not to mention telegrams and even some 
telephone calls. This was the limit. Mr. 
Truman popped a gasket. 

The presidential voice clanged out. 
“For your information,” he dictated, “the 
Marine Corps is the Navy’s police force 
and as long as I am President that is what 
it will remain. They have a propaganda 
machine that is almost equal to Stalin’s 
. « « Sincerely yours, Harry S. Truman.” 

“Somewhat Startling.” “I must say,” 
McDonough later observed, “that the 
tone of Mr. Truman’s reply was some- 
what startling.” But Congressman Mc- 
Donough contented himself with append- 
ing a few observations to the letter and 
quietly inserting the whole correspondence 
in the Congressional Record. There the 
matter would have rested, buried in the 
Appendix, if a free-lance journalist had 
not spotted it and passed it on to the 
New York Daily News’s able hatchetman, 
John O'Donnell. Last week, Columnist 
O'Donnell ran the full text of the cor- 
respondence. A few hours later, Harry 
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Truman’s gratuitous remarks about the 
U.S. Marine Corps glared bleakly and 
blackly from the country’s front pages. 

Mr. Truman has written many pungent 
private letters. Mr. Truman has also pub- 
licly put his foot in his mouth before, but 
this time the feat seemed to overshadow 
all others. His description of the Marines 
as the Navy’s police was grossly inaccu- 
rate. By congressional act the Marines’ 
primary mission is the seizing and secur- 
ing of naval bases; by long tradition their 
mission is to fight anywhere, any time 
and at a moment’s notice. It was obvious 
to everyone e!se in the U.S. that, at the 
moment, marines were fighting and dying 
in Korea. Harry Truman’s comparison of 
Marine propaganda with the Russian 
product simply left everyone wide-eyed. 


tried to cut Marine strength to the bone 
—Defense Secretary Louis Johnson, that 
“incompetent damn fool.” 

While White House aides sat around 
appalled, even Harry Truman decided 
that he had better do something. He pre- 
pared to do what no other President with- 
in memory has done: make a public apol- 
ogy for an egregious blunder.* The White 
House speech-writers were called in to 
carve out a statement. 

"| Had in Mind ..." Late that after- 
noon, the Corps’s commandant, General 
Clifton B. Cates, arrived at the White 
House to receive Harry Truman’s apolo- 
gy. The apology, in the form of a letter 
to Cates, was sent on to be read at the 
league convention. 

Among other things, the letter said: “I 





GENERAL Cates, COMMANDANT Nixon & PresmDENT TRUMAN 
“No wisecracks will be tolerated.” 


"Incompetent Damn Fool."" The Dem- 
ocrats were stunned, Republicans, scarce- 
ly able to believe that even Harry Tru- 
man could say such things—and in writ- 
ing—could think of nothing to do at the 
moment but cluck, “Shocking”. . . “Un- 
fortunate.” Iowa’s Hickenlooper, when he 
got his breath, declaimed: “I know that 
the spirits of heroes from the Halls of 
Montezuma, from Chateau-Thierry and 
Tarawa ... will be aroused.” 

He was right. The White House switch- 
board was swamped with calls from angry 
ex-marines, their families and friends. At 
the Hotel Statler, the Marine Corps 
League happened to be holding a conven- 
tion. The outraged feelings of the Marine 
veterans reached a steamy climax in a 
20-minute speech delivered by Sheriff 
William Harris, of Chatham County, Ga., 
who referred to “that creature in the 
White House,” and blamed as the source 
of the Marines’ troubles the man who had 


sincerely regret the unfortunate choice of 
language which I used.” Mr. Truman was 
sure, he added, that the propaganda which 
had irritated him was the work of indi- 
viduals, not of the Corps, “When I spoke 
of the Marines as the ‘Navy’s police 
force,’ ” he wrote, “I had in mind its 
immediate readiness.” 

Just to make sure that there was no 
lingering misunderstanding, he appeared 
next day, hat in hand, at the Statler. 
Warned in time’s nick that the President 
was coming, League Commandant Clay 
Nixon, of Seattle, had ordered: “No wise- 
cracks will be tolerated . . . You will be- 
have like marines.” The convention's offi- 
cial bugler, 70-year-old Herbert Baldwin, 


% The nearest thing to it: Franklin Roosevelt's 
telegram to Alben Barkley, then Senate Major- 
ity Leader, after Roosevelt had called a tax bill 
“relief not for the needy but for the greedy.” 
Barkley had resigned in a fury, reconsidered 
only after the President’s apology. 
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tried to blow Hail to the Chief, but his 
upper dentures slipped out, so he just 
blew Attention. (“It was all I could do 
under the circumstances.”) 

“You succeeded in enticing me over 
here,” Harry Truman grinned. “There are 
incidents sometimes that appear to be 
almost the end of the world when they 
happen, that usually turn out for the good 
of the cause. . . When I make a mistake 
I try to correct it. I try to make as few 
as possible.” 

The delegates cheered and Mr. Truman 
joined them in singing, “From the halls of 
Montezuma to the shores of Tripoli . . .” 

"Just Human." The President’s apolo- 
gy did not alter the fact that he was dead- 





rines and marched over to his regular 
Thursday-morning press conference. “How 
do you feel?” a newsman asked knowing- 
ly. He felt all right, the President said. 
“Do you feel better now than you did 
yesterday morning?” He always felt good, 
said Harry Truman, expanding his chest. 
He was always fit. And if anyone didn’t 
believe it, he invited, stepping back like a 
boxer and slightly raising his hands, let 
him come up and take a try. 
Last week the President also: 

@ Dined with 55 A.F.L. and C.1.0. labor 
leaders and gave his by-now-familiar off- 
the-cuff, after-dinner speech: “There are 
probably a million people in this country 
who could do the presidential job better 


Horris & Ewing 


SENATOR SCHOEPPEL & SECRETARY CHAPMAN 
“7 dare you!” 


vet against giving the Marines a bigger 
role in the nation’s defense plans. But 
before the week was out, a small, uncer- 
tain sigh of relief was to run through the 
Democratic Party; the President, by his 
forthright if not abject apology, had fixed 
things—partly, at least. But there was 
some headshaking. 

Said a Kansas City Democratic boss 
(“Don’t quote me by name’): “It’s not 
what the Marines themselves think. The 
people in general are going to think that 
any guy who is so stupid as to pop off 
like that isn’t fit to be President.” Most 
Democrats, however, decided that the in- 
cident merely demonstrated again that 
Harry Truman was “just human,” and 
courageous enough to admit his mistakes, 
No politician was ever hurt by being 
human, was he? Out in Chicago, Cook 
County Boss Jacob Arvey said confi- 
dently: “Walking before that convention 
showed a lot of guts. It’s that quality 
that won in °48.” 

Harry Truman left the cheering Ma- 
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than I but I’ve got the job and I’m doing 
the very best I can.” 

@ Launched the $34.5 million Point Four 
program by naming Secretary Acheson as 
supervisor and creating two collaborating 
agencies to carry out the work of provid- 
ing technical advice and supervision in 
the world’s underdeveloped areas. 

@ Signed the $36 billion omnibus appro- 
priation bill, meanwhile rapping Congress 
for ordering him to do what Congress 
could not do, z.e., cut $550 million from 
the bill, and declaring, as forecast, that 
he would disregard Congress’ instructions 
to lend $62.5 million of the appropriation 
to Franco’s Spain. 


THE CABINET 
Either/Or 


The scuttlebutt in Washington last 
week was that Defense Secretary Louis 
Johnson was on his way out. He was in 
serious trouble with Harry Truman, said 
the gossips—including a few Administra- 


tion insiders—and he might even have to 
go before November, however damaging 
that might be to Democratic election 
chances, 

Underlying the gossip were a few 
chunks of solid fact. The running feud 
between Johnson and State Secretary 
Dean Acheson (Time, Sept. 11) had be- 
come so bitter that defense planning was 
being hampered, and no one seemed to be 
able to get it going smoothly. Strictly as 
a family affair, Harry Truman was re- 
portedly beginning to see the quarrel as 
an either/or proposition; in such a situa- 
tion, once recognized, there was no doubt 
which one would have to go. It would be 
Louis Johnson. 

The President was also noting that it 
was Johnson who was getting the bulk of 
the brickbats from the public. The Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars had already issued 
a demand for a thorough Defense De- 
partment shake-up (Tre, Sept. 11). Last 
week, despite an eloquent presidential ap- 
peal, the Marine Corps League had gone 
right ahead to pass a thundering censure 
of Louis Johnson (see above) and a de- 
mand for his resignation. But it had voted 
down a similar thrust at Dean Acheson. 

At week’s end there was another thin 
but significant straw in the wind. Ques- 
tioned on a press report that “a close 
adviser to President Truman” was pre- 
dicting Johnson’s resignation, White 
House Press Secretary Charles Ross is- 
sued a perfunctory “no comment.” Asked 
if Illinois Governor Adlai Stevenson 
would replace Acheson, he snapped a vig- 
orous denial that left no doubt of the 
President’s continuing confidence in his 
present Secretary of State. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Comeuppance 

Big, grey-haired Andrew F. Schoeppel, 
the kind of do-little statesman whose name 
is likely to elude the most earnest follow- 
ers of affairs in the U.S. Senate, got the 
floor one day last week to discuss state- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii. “I am some- 
what reluctant,” the senior Senator from 
Kansas began, “. . . to talk about matters 
that question or might impugn the loyalty 
of certain officials ...” Then, quickly 
overcoming his reluctance, plodding, 55- 
year-old Republican Andy Schoeppel pro- 
ceeded for the next two hours to impugn 
the loyalty of Secretary of Interior Oscar 
Chapman. 

He had facts, said the Senator, which 
conclusively showed a “strong and per- 
sonal alliance between the Russian Soviet 
cause and the present Secretary of the In- 
terior, who is now urging Alaskan state- 
hood ...” Schoeppel wanted it clearly 
understood that he was not arguing against 
Hawaiian and Alaskan statehood (which 
President Truman urged Congress last 
week to approve before it quits for the 
year). But if he was for it, why was he 
raising the cry of Communism? Before 
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Andy Schoeppel got a chance to answer 
such questions—or to enjoy his press clip- 
pings—he got a rude comeuppance. 

“Malicious & Irresponsible." Oscar 
Chapman, fighting-mad, rumbled into a 
klieg-lighted meeting of the Senate’s In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee two 
days later and confronted his accuser. 
“Senator Schoeppel’s statement,” said 
Chapman, “. . . can be dismissed as ma- 
licious and irresponsible . . . another in- 
stance of the use of the smear technique 
which has become the stock in trade of 
little men in high places.” Its purpose, he 
declared, was a “last-ditch attempt to 
block statehood for Alaska” by suggesting 
that “my motives in advocating [it] are 
sinister and evil.” 

But this time the accuser was not going 
to get away with it. Chapman, who worked 
himself up to the Cabinet after 164 years 
in the Interior Department, gave the lie 
to each of Schoeppel’s charges. He had 
never been a member of the American 
League Against War and Fascism, as 
Schoeppel had charged. He had withdrawn 
his support from the American-Soviet 
Friendship group a full year before it was 
declared a Communist front. He had at- 
tended a dinner given by the Southern 
Conference on Human Welfare, he was 
free to admit, but the organization had 
never been labeled subversive by the At- 
torney General. Furthermore, the honor 
guest at the dinner was Supreme Court 
Justice Hugo Black. Alben Barkley was 
Toastmaster and Harry Truman was an 
honorary vice-chairman. 

“Il Challenge You." Said Oscar Chap- 
man to poker-faced Andy Schoeppel: “I 
challenge you and dare you to shed the 
cloak of immunity and sit here under oath 

. .and repeat the speech.” Andy Schoep- 
pel calmly blew a smoke screen with his 
pipe, sat behind it and ducked the chal- 
lenge. 

His language may have been “a little 
strong,” Schoeppel admitted. “The Secre- 
tary has been very forthright about this.” 
But his Republican colleagues did not take 
the matter so calmly. After a closed meet- 
ing of the Senate’s Republican Policy com- 
mittee, Ohio’s Robert Taft announced: 
“The . . . committee disavows all respon- 
sibility for Senator Schoeppel’s charges. 
We are not going to bat for them and we 
are not going to get involved.” Ex-Foot- 
baller Andy Schoeppel, who once won an 
All-America honorable mention at the 
University of Nebraska (1920-23), seemed 
to be playing in the wrong game. 


LABOR 


Help Wanted 


The White House faced a labor prob- 
lem all its own. Because the U.S. Secret 
Service work week was recently cut from 
48 hours to 4o, it had to ask last week for 
23 more T-men to fill in the extra shifts 
needed for the presidential bodyguard and 
other Secret Service chores, 
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Canpipates Dewey & HANLEY 
On every street corner. 


NEW YORK 
Major Battleground 


As the Democrats saw it, Governor 
Tom Dewey’s decision to run again was 
dirty pool. Certainly it had knocked out 
an elaborate Democratic plan to run all 
the balls off the table. The plan was large- 
ly based on the proposition that aging 
(74) Lieut. Governor Joe Hanley would 
head the Republican ticket. In such a 





Acme 


CANDIDATE LYNCH 
On a new table. 


situation New York’s Democratic bosses 
had figured they could win the governor- 
ship with a nobody—particularly since 
they had gone to the trouble of arranging 
a mayoralty election in New York City 
to make sure of a big Democratic major- 
ity downstate.* Dewey’s change of plans 
put the game onto a new table; New York 
had suddenly become a major political 
battleground of 1950. 

Overnight, Democrats were plunged 
into deepest gloom. Meeting in Roches- 
ter’s Hotel Seneca last week, convention 
delegates glumly went through the mo- 
tions of approving the ticket their bosses 
had chosen for them. Their nominee for 
governor was to be Representative Walter 
Lynch, an able but colorless six-term 
Bronx Congressman with an undeviating 
New and Fair Deal record. Facing the 
press, State Chairman Paul Fitzpatrick 
bravely discussed his qualifications. 

“Do you consider Lynch a strong can- 
didate?” Fitzpatrick was asked. “Very 
strong,” Paul replied. 

“Why?” “On his superb record in Con- 
gress.” 

“What is his superb record in Con- 
gress?” “Well,” said Fitzpatrick, obvious- 
ly unprepared for such probing, “uh . . 
uh . . . Lynch is a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee—I think that is 
the name of it.” 

One Familiar Name. All that remained 
to be done was to talk Congressman 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Jr. out of his 





* A plan that was somewhat upset by Acting 
Mayor Vincent Impellitteri’s insistence on run- 
ning as an independent against the Democrats’ 
hand-picked nominee, State Supreme Court 
Justice Ferdinand Pecora. 
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stubbornness. F.D.R. Jr. had the moral 
support of a sizable group of delegates 
who apparently felt he was the only man 
with a chance to beat Tom Dewey, but 
the New York City bosses would have 
none of him, Junior was finally persuaded 
that it would be best to quit. With a 
broad but mechanical grin, ambitious 
Congressman Roosevelt announced that 
he was all for good old Walt Lynch, and 
put away his gubernatorial dream until 
the 1954 convention, 

Having dutifully settled for Walter 
Lynch, the convention nominated Sena- 
tor Herbert Lehman, 72, a four-time gov- 
ernor, for another term in the Senate. He 
was the ticket’s only familiar name and 
its only conceivable hope for drawing 
votes to unknown Mr. Lynch. 

Out of the Deep Freeze. The only real 
cheers for the Democratic slate were 
heard not in Rochester, but 200 miles 
east in Saratoga Springs, where the Re- 
publicans were gathered for their own 
convention. Like the Democrats, the 
G.O.P. delegates also were on hand simply 
to light the burner under a meal which 
had been pre-cooked several days ahead 
and stuffed in the deep freeze until need- 
ed. The big difference was, however, that 
the Republicans figured Tom Dewey gave 
them a sure thing. 

On the big day, Tom Dewey and Joe 
Hanley trooped arm in arm through a 
clutter of cheering delegates, falling con- 
fetti and exploding balloons. The Gover- 
nor himself nominated Joe Hanley for 
Senator; Hanley reciprocated by nomi- 
nating Tom Dewey, “a beacon light on a 
stormy shore—steady, clear, unwavering.” 

The Republicans were not long in get- 
ting down to business. In a lusty accept- 
ance speech, Candidate Dewey set the 
stage for the G.O.P. campaign: “Most of 
the delegates at that Rochester conven- 
tion never even heard of their candidates. 
Yet we are asked to abandon our state in 
time of crisis to the mercies of unknown 
or inexperienced men selected out of a 
telephone book—you know, like they do 
on Stop the Music, or is it Break the 
Bank?” 

Into Mothballs. But Tom Dewey ap- 
parently was not going to waste much of 
his campaign time discussing New York 
issues. His main target was the Demo- 
cratic Administration in Washington and 
its foreign policy: “We are sick of mid- 
night reversals, sick of politics which in- 
vite war, sick of weakness, sick of an Ad- 
ministration which in five years wrecked 
America’s defenses . . . put its tanks and 
ships and now its brains in mothballs.” 

And this time he was going to start 
right out fighting and carry the attack all 
the way. “No election is won except by 
hard work,” said Candidate Dewey. “We 
learned that a couple of years ago and I’m 
the leading authority on that subject.” 
This time, “I will fight the Democrats 
. + . on every street corner in the State 
of New York.” 
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POLITICAL NOTES 
Who Won 


@ In Nevada, silver-maned old Senator 
Pat McCarran, who did not even bother 
to campaign, was an easy 3-to-1 winner in 
the Democratic primary. For the Novem- 
ber election, McCarran was an odds-on 
favorite to defeat Republican George 
Marshall, a Las Vegas lawyer. 

g In Utah, by a 4-to-1 majority, Repub- 
licans picked Wallace F. Bennett, a small 
business (paint & glass) man who once 
headed the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, to run against the Democrats’ 
scholarly Senator Elbert D. Thomas. Fair 
Dealer Thomas, who had never paid much 
attention to his local political fences, 
seemed to be in real trouble this time, 
facing his stiffest fight in years. 


Werner Wolff—Black Star 
ProsEcUTOR MuRPHY 
Just thanks, 





SEQUELS 
Ups & Downs 


For good behavior, and because he was 
finally ready to settle his $10,000 fine, ex- 
Congressman J. Parnell Thomas was 
paroled from the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Danbury, Conn. New Jer- 
sey’s Republican Thomas, chairman of 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee before the law caught up with him, 
had done nine months and two days of a 
six-to-18-month sentence for padding his 
payroll and swindling the Government out 
of some $8,000. 

@ After nearly four years of legal stalling, 
36-year-old Homer L. Loomis Jr., one- 
time head of Georgia’s anti-Negro, anti- 
Semitic “Columbians,” decided to serve 
the one-year jail term he got in 1947 for 
starting a race riot in Atlanta, 

@ For his able conduct of the Alger Hiss 


trials, U.S. Prosecutor Tom Murphy, who 
in eight years has never lost a case for the 
Government, got the President’s personal 
thanks, but that was as far as it went. 
Unfortunately, Murphy had not bothered 
to cultivate the men who dispense New 
York’s Democratic plums—or even to 
join a political club. Since there was little 
chance for reward or advancement (i.e., 
the judgeship Murphy was hoping for), 
there was little point in staying on the 
Government payroll for a piddling $9,400 
a year. After Hiss’s appeal has been com- 
pleted, therefore, Murphy will resign. 

@ Less than a week after a committee 
had set up shop in Manhattan to purge 
the nation’s airwaves of suspected Com- 
munists and their fellow travelers, com- 
mittee members began explaining that it 
was all a terrible misunderstanding. Mrs. 
Hestor McCullough, who had helped put 
Actress Jean Muir out of a job by pro- 
testing to her studio (Tre, Sept. 4), an- 
nounced that she would continue protest- 
ing whenever she saw fit as an individual 
but not as member of any purge commit- 
tee. The editors of Counterattack, who 
had assembled the charges of Communist 
leanings against Actress Muir in the first 
place, denied that they had any intentions 
of setting themselves up as a final author- 
ity in such matters. At week’s end rep- 
resentatives from the broadcasters and 
from the actors’ union got together to see 
what they could do about handling anti- 
Communist charges and providing a fair 
hearing for the accused. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
House in the Country 


Residents of Long Island’s fashionable 
North Shore have been watching Killen- 
worth—the late George Dupont Pratt's 
fabulous 52-room country house—with 
jaundiced eyes ever since the Soviet Pur- 
chasing Commission bought it in 1946. 
When the Russians rimmed its 37 acres of 
lawns with barbed wire, set up playground 
equipment and converted it into a recrea- 
tion center, nearby estate owners fairly 
gobbled with indignation. 

The Russians blandly ignored their 
capitalistic neighbors. This summer, how- 
ever, the Russians took a more concilia- 
tory tone, and asked the State Depart- 
ment to intercede with local authorities 
about the $14,000 in annual taxes they 
were paying on Killenworth. Since Soviet 
U.N. Chieftain Jacob Malik was to use 
the mansion henceforth, couldn’t the place 
be declared tax-exempt? 

Last week Mayor Luke A. Mercadante 
of Glen Cove, L.I., sent the State De- 
partment the answer: no. According to 
New York tax laws, there was no provision 
for any such exception. Breathing heavily, 
he also passed on some information of a 
semi-global nature: Malik, through an 
intermediary, had asked a local merchant 
to carpet the house with material which 
would wear at least three years, 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








FARMERS 
Diary 


Reporting on his year’s activities at the 
Oregon State Fair last week, 13-year-old 
David Shelby, of Albany (pop. 13,000), 
Ore. submitted his 4-H Club record book, 
The year, as David Shelby saw it: 

November: Nothing special happened 
except our club elected officers. I didn’t 
make it. 

December: Lily went dry. 

January: Nothing special happened. 

February: Same as January. 

March: Lily had a heifer and I named 
it Designer Aim Rosette. 

April: Blossom, my two-year-old cow 
went dry. 

May: Everything went O.K. 

June: Blossom had a calf, and I haven't 
decided what to name it. I exhibited at 
the spring Jersey show and didn’t do too 
well. 

July: Nothing special happened, except 
our house burned down. 


TERRITORIES 


Ready for Trouble 

During World War IJ, the old gold-rush 
town of Nome, Alaska had echoed to the 
roar of aircraft and bulldozers, the bustle 
of 10,000 U.S. troops. But last week, 
though gold dredges still clanked on its 
outskirts, the dusty, ramshackle little sub- 
arctic settlement looked almost lifeless 
again. At the Air Force’s Marks Field, 
soo miles beyond the main U.S. defense 
lines, trucks and crates stood ready for 
the barges which would carry them south 
to Anchorage. As the jet plane flies, Si- 
berian airfields were only half an hour 
away; by the time next month’s snows 
came the Air Force would be gone from 
Nome for good. 

The exodus from Nome was only part 
of a process by which Alaskan military 
commanders were getting ready for trou- 
ble. The command had taken great pains 
to rehearse the evacuation of wives & chil- 
dren of servicemen. At Kodiak, women 
& children had been tagged, checked off 
big lists, and marched to the waterfront 
in a driving rain to test the evacuation 
plan. At Fairbanks, Big Delta, Shemya 
and Adak, they had hurried to airfields 
with their baggage. 

Blankets & C-Rations. At Anchorage, 
where thousands of service wives & chil- 
dren are based, the evacuation drill was 
even more realistic. Buses took women 
with small babies to Elmendorf Field 
where Army clerks speedily checked them 
through to planes. A special train stood by 
to take other priority passengers to the 
Army port at Whittier, 60 miles to the 
southeast. Meanwhile, the bulk of An- 
chorage’s dependents jumped into auto- 
mobiles and drove a full 50 miles down 
the road which connects with the Alaska 
Highway. 

Cars were halted in two half-mile-long 
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lines at the Matanuska Valley town of 
Palmer. Blankets and C-rations were as- 
signed, though not actually issued. But 
mechanics inspected every gas tank, oil 
gauge, transmission, differential, battery, 
oil filter, radiator and tire to make sure 
everything was in working order. Soldiers 
handed out dummy orders and authorized 
mock money allotments, and women were 
instructed on driving in convoys for the 
sake of safety. 

The drivers were then allowed to turn 
back. Had they gone on they would have 
found special gasoline stores, ambulances, 
doctors and truck-borne patrols of me- 
chanics waiting along 2,000 miles of high- 
way. As they drove homeward, most wives 
had only one complaint—the Army had 
forgotten to set up latrines for women 
at Palmer. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 
Wail for Danger 


New York City’s fire engine, ambulance 
and police sirens were silenced this week 
for the duration. From now on, the wail 
of a siren will be the signal warning New 
Yorkers that enemy bombs can be expected 
in a matter of minutes. 


DISASTER 
Black Day in Wyoming Valley 


One tearful day this week, Wilkes-Barre 
waved goodbye to a troop train carrying 
the men of the rogth Field Artillery 


Battalion, National Guard. They were 
Wilkes-Barre’s own—all men from the 
anthracite districts of Pennsylvania’s Wy- 
oming Valley. The train headed west for 





Ross Madden—Black Star 


EvacuaATIon DrILt IN ALASKA 
Only half an hour as the jet plane flies. 


Slit Trenches & Antiaircraft. As soon 
as the evacuation rehearsal was finished, 
platoons of U.S. “aggressor” troops began 
making simulated attacks on the runways 
at Fairbanks. Every mechanic, clerk and 
mess sergeant was called for a three-day 
defense of the field. The commissary was 
closed tight and the families who had 
only pretended to evacuate actually began 
to run low on food. Last week similar 
mock battles were being fought at other 
bases. 

Slit trenches and new antiaircraft bat- 
teries were appearing at many an Alaskan 
a ag The Air Force was about to put a 
dozen men adrift on the ice, 200 miles 
north of Point Barrow, and leave them 
there for two months to study the tricks 
of keeping alive after bailing out. 

After five years of uncertain peace, a 
wartime atmosphere of tension and ex- 
pectancy had descended on Alaska again. 


Camp Atterbury, Ind. with 7oo men and 
officers. 

Early next morning, five miles from 
Newcomerstown, Ohio, trouble developed 
in the air brake system. In a murky fog, 
the troop train ground to a stop. Out of 
the early morning roared the Pennsylva- 
nia’s crack twin diesel Spirit of St. Louis. 
The first unit of the diesel hurled the 
rear coach of the troop train in the air, 
sheared the second car to floor level, 
hurtled into a creek. The second unit de- 
railed a third car. Two cars of the Spirit 
of St. Louis plunged from the track. 

Among the 240 passengers aboard the 
Spirit of St. Louis there were only minor 
injuries. But aboard the troop train the 
dead and dying were trapped in a mass of 
twisted wreckage. Wyoming Valley got 
the heartbreaking news of its rogth Bat- 
talion: upwards of 30 men had been 
killed, more than 60 had been injured. 
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War Now? Or When? Or Never? 


When a man knows he has a good chance to be A-bombed, 
nothing can stop him from wondering whether there isn’t some- 
thing he can do to prevent it. That is why talk of “preventive 
war” by the U.S. against the U.S.S.R. stays on the tongues of 
the American people, even after President Truman has effec- 
tively, and prudently, muffled official discussion of this and 
kindred subjects. 

The statement of Secretary of the Navy Matthews that the 
U.S. should consider “instituting . .. a war of aggression for 
peace” clings to the consciousness even of those who reject the 
idea with horror. 

Even harder to forget is the proposal for which the Air 
Force’s Major General Orvil A. Anderson was suspended: 
“Give me the order to do it and I can break up Russia’s five 
A-bomb nests in a week.” 

Such statements are bound to get attention from Americans 
who (correctly) consider themselves possible victims of Rus- 
sian A-bombs. Very few Americans now believe that the Krem- 
lin can be conciliated or appeased or reasoned with. Very few 
are content to sit back and wait for the Communists to strike. 
They want to know what can be done. This is a summary of the 
pros & cons of the main paths open to U.S. policy. 


“PREVENTIVE WAR" IN 1950 


Pro. U.S. effective superiority over Russia in atomic weapons 
will never be greater than at present; as the months and years 
pass, it will almost certainly be less. This is true in spite of the 
fact that the U.S., in any given month, will probably continue 
to produce more atomic bombs than the U.S.S.R. As Tre 
said in August 1945, just after the first bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima: “That the U.S. could always produce more bombs 
than any other country was meaningless when 500 bombs would 
have as decisive an effect as 50,000.” Most military men are 
now convinced that the Russians may soon have a couple of 
hundred bombs. With such a supply they could destroy the 
centers of U.S. technical and industrial power, and thus take 
away, “for the duration,” the one great and overriding U.S. as- 
set. The preventive war argument runs: Why sit and wait for 
that? 

Con, This argument would be hard to answer in purely mili- 
tary terms if the U.S., by striking first, could (as General An- 
derson seemed to suggest) really destroy Russia’s atomic capa- 
bilities. But by “atomic nests” Anderson obviously meant Rus- 
sian A-bomb factories. He could hardly hope to destroy the 
stockpile of Russian bombs already made and hidden. Nobody 
knows how large this stockpile is; probably it is more than 10 
and less than 60—enough to give the Kremlin a means of 
dreadful retaliation. 

While atomic blows were exchanged, the Red army would en- 
gulf Europe. There is nothing yet in Europe that could dam the 
Red flood. U.S. atomic damage to Russia would be strategically 
effective only if the Red army were forced by large-scale fight- 
ing to expend its hoarded oil, ammunition and other materials. 
Preventive war in 1950 would mean that the Russians 1) could 
wreak terrible damage on the U.S., and 2) could take and hold 
Western Europe, which would be worth more to them than all 
the targets in Russia that the U.S. could destroy by atomic 
bombing. 

The Communist leaders, if Russia suffered real destruction, 
could abandon their own industrial cities and set up their new 
power centers in the great capitals and industrial complexes of 
Western Europe. Confronted with such a vast fact, the U.S. 
would be faced with these alternatives: 1) to try to bomb 
the Russians out of Europe, which would mean utter destruc- 
tion of the ancient seats of Western civilization; 2) to mount 
an invasion of Europe, in the teeth of the Red army forces 
and their atomic bombs; 3) to let the Communists keep their 
hold on Western Europe—and pray. 
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Conclusion. Militarily, preventive war by the U.S. in 1950 
would be a blunder of tragic proportions. The U.S. would lose 
more than it could hope to gain. In such a situation the ques- 
tion of the morality of preventive war, which troubles many 
Americans, may not even arise. Whether or not preventive war 
is morally bad, the facts of 1950 make it military nonsense, 


WAR IN 1953? 

Pro. Western Europe, defenseless now, can be made defensi- 
ble if the U.S. and its Allies immediately start an urgent pro- 
gram of mobilization and armament. A world crisis in 1953 
could confront the Russians with the possibility of atomic attack 
by the U.S. and at the same time deny them their present op- 
portunity to take Western Europe. If they had to fight hard for 
Western Europe, their pipeline to the front would need filling 
from factories—which could be destroyed by bombing. Under 
such circumstances the U.S. atomic superiority would have 
more chance that it now has of being strategically decisive. 

Con. But the Russians in 1953 will have increased their 
atomic stockpile, thus materially reducing the present U.S. ad- 
vantage in atomic weapons. 

Conclusion, The U.S, advantage in preponderance of bombs 
is less important than the strategic framework within which the 
bombs might be used. In spite of its lessening atomic lead, the 
U.S. would have a better chance of winning a war in 1953 than 
in 1950, provided Western Europe were vigorously defended by 
60 good European and U.S. divisions. Under these circum- 
stances the free world could reasonably hope that the Kremlin 
would suspend its present aggressive drive. Only under such cir- 
cumstances would talk of the “peaceful coexistence” of the 
free world and the U.S.S.R. begin to make sense. 


WAR LATER 

Pro. Neither Europe nor the U.S. wants to move fast enough 
to make Europe defensible by 1953. A Jater date would be more 
“realistic.” 

Con. Nothing could be more realistic than the fact that the 
longer Europe stays defenseless (while the U.S.S.R. makes 
A-bombs), the more the danger of war increases—and the 
greater grows the threat that the West would lose the war. 

Conclusion. Postponing preparations for a possible show- 
down beyond a 1953 deadline is a disguised policy of drift; it is 
just waiting for the atomic dust to settle on Chicago. 

. . * 

All these possibilities are dangerous, but the second—inten- 
sive preparation for a showdown by 1953—seems the least 
perilous of the three, This path has, however, a special pitfall 
which could make it the most dangerous of all. If the U.S. and 
its Allies do not start intensive defense preparations immedi- 
ately, or if they adopt half-measures, or if they are lulled by 
Russian conciliatory gestures into stopping halfway, then they 
will place themselves in a worse position than their present one. 

Intensive preparation for a showdown in 1953 requires, be- 
sides the arming of Europe, two other efforts: 

1) Holding the line against Communism in Asia, and pressing 
it back wherever opportunity offers or can be created. 

2) Looking to the atomic defense of the continental U.S. 
This country can never be made safe from atomic attack: no 
major bombardment against land targets—especially a multi- 
plicity of targets—has ever been completely stopped. However, 
the effectiveness of an enemy atomic attack can be somewhat 
reduced. Yet on such matters as radar warning screens and ci- 
vilian defense and fighter defenses to cope with an atomic raid, 
the U.S. and Canada have done almost nothing. 

There are still some Americans who believe that any prepara- 
tions for defense will provoke Russia, They may be right. No- 
body can predict with certainty how the Kremlin will react. 
Men, however, rarely have a charice to act on certainties, They 
deal in probabilities. The probability is that the Russians will be 
more likely to attack if the U.S. and its Allies remain in or near 
their present indefensible condition. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Rainbow-Chasing 


“Exercise Rainbow,” an eight-day joint 
maneuver by nearly 100,000 U.S., British 
and French troops to test Western de- 
fenses against “an invasion by superior 
enemy forces from the East,” began in 
Germany this week. The green-clad “in- 
vaders,” a U.S. armored force, struck from 
the borders of Soviet-held East Germany 
and Czechoslovakia, forced back the Brit- 
ish rst Royal Dragoons, Algerian troops 
from the French zone, and miscellaneous 
U.S. forces including regiments hastily 
summoned from Austria and Trieste. 
French, British and American planes 
whined overhead. Even the U.S. Navy 
joined in, with small craft on the Rhine. 
After retreating, the defenders were sched- 
uled to “regroup” and then wage a “vic- 
torious counterattack.” 

Rainbow-chasing could not actually de- 
fend Western Europe against the present 
eight-to-one armed superiority of Soviet 
Europe. The real defense, rearmament, 





inched slowly ahead, For six weeks, the 
deputies of the twelve-nation North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO) had 
been making plans for joint rearmament 
with a gap wide enough for a tank to 
crunch through: they had avoided dis- 
cus 








g Germany, though effective Euro- 
pean defense without Germany vas Im- 
possible. When the NATO Foreign Min- 
isters met in London last May, they had 
been afraid to tackle the vexed subject of 
rearming Germany. Korea had since 
changed the situation—but not the in- 
structions already issued to the deputies. 

This week as the NATO ministers as- 
sembled at New York’s Waldorf-Astoria 
(see NATIONAL AFFarrs), France was still 
reluctant to face reality. The U.S. move 
to increase its ground forces in Germany 
by five or more divisions was “most pleas- 
ing” to Paris. But French Foreign Min- 
ister Maurice Schuman put in the inevita- 
ble French warning on German rearma- 
ment. He wanted any rearming of the 
West Germans to wait a while. Said Schu- 
man: There is an oby ious desire for all to 
see a line of defense as far east as possible 
for Europe. But the Allies must have 
priority. When the Allies’ minimum de- 
tensive strength has been reached, we can 
then envisage Germany's rearmament.” 

Any French politician had to say this, 
but the U.S. leaders were under no com- 
pulsion to let the French hamstring action 
on Germany as they had in the past. All 
that the U.S. had to say was that it would 
not and could not undertake to defend 
France so long as Germany was defense- 
less. This week, at long last, Acheson was 
prepared to be firm. Ernest Bevin was 
ready to back him. To both of them, the 
most important item before the Foreign 
Ministers was how, when and with what 
Germany would be strengthened to be- 
come the bastion of a free Europe. 
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GERMANY 


Last Call for Europe 
(See Cover] 

Ernst Reuter, indomitable Mayor of 
Berlin, is one of the few authentically big 
figures in Western Europe, a fearless, con- 
sistent foe of Communism who meets the 
enemy without flinching or compromise. 
Long before other Western leaders, he saw 
his city in its true role, as Europe’s out- 
post of freedom. He rallied his people in 
the critical months of the Red blockade. 
As an ally of the West, he looked good 
then. Now that Korea, like a lightning 











accepted the Communist challenge in Ko- 
rea. But it dropped again when U.S. battle 
defeats, added to appeasing statements 
from Washington, cast doubt on the U.S. 
determination to make a firm § stand 
against Communism in Asia, however 
doughty might be its stand in Korea. The 
morale of Germany, and the rest of Eu- 
rope, could only be revived by immediate 
European rearmament, with the U.S, as 
leader and Germany as one of the part- 
ners. Otherwise, soon, Berlin might go 
the loss of Berlin would demoralize the 
West Germans and the Europeans; they 
might fight the advancing Russians, but 











Mayor Reuter & GENERAL TayLor 
Without flinching or compromise. 


flash, has shown what may happen any 
time in Europe, his figure on the interna- 
tional scene bulks bigger than ever before. 

The key to Europe is Germany. The 
key to Germany is Berlin, and not since 
the Russian blockade of 1948-49 has the 
outpost city seemed more menaced by the 
Red domain that surrounded it. Under 
the Kremlin’s goad, East Germany is 
arming fast in the name of a united (i.e., 
Communist ) Deutschland, 

Berliners and West Germans know 
that only token defenses stand between 
them and the threat from the East. Under 
the circumstances, it is not surprising that 
many Germans (and other Europeans) 
are profoundly discouraged and defeatist. 
West German morale soared during the 
Berlin airlift, plummeted when the West 
failed to take advantage of its moral vic- 
tory. Morale flashed up again last June 
when the U.S. promptly and decisively 


they would have little hope of holding the 
Red army back from the Atlantic. 

No Terrified Rabbit. Few men under- 
stood this danger so clearly as Berlin’s 
Reuter. He did not need the Korean war 
to bring home to him the nature of the 
Kremlin's conspiracy against the world. 
He had once been a high official of the 
German Communist Party, a trusted 
friend of Lenin, an associate of Stalin. 
Reuter not only understood the danger, 
he knew what had to be done to meet it. 
Said he: “It is not my business to act like 
a terrified rabbit staring at a snake.” For 
the past four years he had made it his 
business to rouse in his countrymen the 
love of freedom that all men have and to 
urge the free world to let the Germans 
have the means of defending themselves. 

In last week’s decision to send more 
U.S. troops to Germany (see above), Reu- 
ter’s long campaign was beginning finally 
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to bear fruit. But the Allied sense of 
urgency was still muffled by distrust of 
the Germans. Twice within a generation 
they had goose-stepped Europe, and the 
world, into war. Fellow Europeans had a 
saying: “The Hun is always either at your 
throat or at your feet.” Looking at the old 
enemy as a new friend, they could not help 
but ask: “The Germans to arms—again? 
And if not . . ?” The Western world was 
slowly coming to the realization that its 
choice was not between an armed and a 
disarmed Germany. Its choice was be- 
tween a Germany armed by the West and 
willing to fight and a Germany armed by 
and made to fight for the Kremlin. 

Dragging Feet. On paper, the nations 
of non-Communist Europe could over- 
match the basic resources of Communist 
Europe. On each side of the Iron Curtain 
live about 250 million people. The Euro- 
peans to the west of the Curtain possess 
greatly superior technical know-how and 
industrial capacity. They can, for instance, 
make 50 million tons of steel a year 
against the 28 million-ton capacity of 
Russia and its satellites. Yet if West Ger- 
many’s 50 million people and 15 million- 
ton steel capacity should pass into Red 
control, preponderance would pass to the 
Reds. Even with the German industrial 
capacity still in Western hands, there were 
calamitous dangers in the present situa- 
tion of free Europe. The free nations had 
scarcely made a beginning at integrating 
their industrial efforts. France’s bravest 
postwar gesture, the Schuman Plan to 
unite Western European coal and steel 
production, was bogging down in nation- 
alist jealousies. 

The military picture was even blacker. 

Against Russia’s 100 divisions the 


Western Allies had a mere 15, including 


two U.S. divisions in Germany. Only one 
of the U.S. divisions—the 1st Infantry— 
was organized for combat. The program to 
rearm Europe with U.S. aid had dragged 
through a year of staff conferences, then 
dragzed through Congress and was last 
week dragging through more staff con- 
ferences. Europeans had the impression 
that, so far, rearmament was just talk. 
This impression was 99% correct. 

Urgent Voices. The defeatism that 
arose from Europe’s defenseless state was 
the Kremlin’s greatest asset in Western 
Europe. 

Like the rest of Europe, the Germans 
needed at least the chance of a successful 
stand against Communist power. A sub- 
stantial U.S. military commitment in 
Berlin and on the Elbe would give them, 
and all Europeans, the feeling that “then 
everything would be different.” Instead of 
a German and European Dunkirk and 
then a dreary war of liberation all over 
again, there would be at least the prospect 
of stopping the Communist push as soon 
as it started. And out of the common de- 
fense could rise a mighty, cohesive, free 
Atlantic community. This was the pros- 
pect for which West Germany's leaders 
were striving. 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer had said: 
“The most important single thing that 
needs to be done right now is for America 
to send more divisions to Europe. That 
would give Europe the courage to arm.” 

The Socialists’ Kurt Schumacher had 
seen the safe prerequisite for German re- 
armament in “monumental Western mili- 
tary might on the Elbe.” 

Last week Berlin’s Reuter spoke most 
eloquently and bravely of all: “You can 
get the Germans to rearm themselves 
within a European framework only if you 





ATP—Black Star 


East GERMAN COAL MINE WITH SPEEDUP SLOGAN 
Also nagging blockades. 
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show them a national goal within Eu- 
rope. The goal for Germany must be to 
defend itself in Berlin and Eastern Ger- 
many. The goal for Europe must be to 
defend itself in Warsaw and Prague. I 
don’t mean preventive war. I mean that 
European rearmament must be conceived 
as a factor in a political offensive against 
the Soviets, to get them peacefully out 
of Europe. Why should only the Soviets 
say, ‘Yank, go home! Why don’t we all 
start saying, ‘Ivan, scram.’” 

On the Blacklist. Sad-eyed, tough- 
minded Ernst Reuter, 61, is Oberbiirger 
meister (Lord Mayor) of a beleaguered 
island city 120 miles inside the Iron Cur- 
tain, had long since become the symbol 
of postwar Berlin. He had also become 
No. 1 German on the Russian blacklist. 

Reuter had been on blacklists before. 
A brilliant, inquisitive student at Mar- 
burg, Munich and Miinster, with a taste 
for Greek and Latin poets, he drifted into 
the Socialist Party before 1912. His fa- 
ther, a small-town Prussian of the old con- 
servative school, promptly disowned him. 
His radical principles cost him a tutor's 
job. Undeterred, he entered the workers’ 
movement, Then the anti-militarist So- 
cialists, in one of history’s memorable 
turnabouts, voted for the Kaiser’s war of 
1914. Reuter dissented, made propaganda 
for pacifism, but was clapped into the 
Hohenzollern army. 

On the Galician front in 1916 he suf- 
fered a serious thigh wound, from which 
he still limps. The Russians took him 
prisoner and sent him to the coal mines 
near Tula, 100 miles south of Moscow. 

On the VolgaReuter learned the Rus- 
sian language, welcomed the 1917 Bol- 
shevik revolution, organized a_ soviet 
among his fellow P.W.s and thereby 
caught the eye of Nikolai Lenin, who 
made him Commissar of the German- 
speaking Volga German Republic.* The 
appointment put him directly under Jo- 
seph Stalin, then Commissar for Nation- 
alities. Reuter had, and still has, deep 
contempt for Russia’s Man of Steel— 
“a mere drill sergeant,” he calls him. 

When World War I ended in 1918, the 
gifted German went back to Berlin. Lenin 
sent along a shrewd letter of appraisal. 
“This young Reuter,” it read, “has a clear 
and brilliant head, but he is a bit too in- 
dependent.” Within three years, Reuter’s 
independence drove him from the party. 

It was the critical time of Red insur- 
rections in central Germany and their 
savage suppression. The party’s Secretary 
General Paul Levi protested against the 
secret part played by Soviet Russian 
agents in fomenting the insurrections; he 
stressed the difference between Russia and 


% Invited by Catherine the Great in the mid- 
18th Century, Germans settled in the region 
around the present Stalingrad, After the Nazi 
invasion of Russia in 1941, the Volga Germans, 
numbering about 500,000, were regarded as po- 
tential fifth columnists, deported en masse to 
Asiatic Russia, 
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the West, attacked Bolshevism for its 
Asiatic character, The party dropped him 
and Reuter succeeded him. A few months 
later, the new secretary general, with his 
knowledge of Russian, discovered that bis 
predecessor's charges were true. In hot 
rebellion against Russian machinations, 
Reuter resigned his post and walked back 
into the Social Democratic Party. 

Slowly he rebuilt socialist trust in him- 
self. He became an editor of the party 
organ Vorwdrts, and a student of city 
management. He served as Berlin assem- 
blyman and transport official, earning re- 
spect for solid work in improving the cap- 
ital’s trolley, bus and subway systems. 
He still calls himself a “town-planner at 
heart—I like to dream about the ideal 
city.” Magdeburg recruited him as mayor 
in 1931. Two years later the Nazis, who 
had him on their blacklist too, hustled 
him off to concentration camp. 

Flight & Return. British friends, in- 
cluding Labor members of the London 
County Council, helped obtain his release 
after a few months. But as he left prison 
camp, the Brownshirt commandant 
warned him, “Next time, I'll finish you 
off.” Magdeburg welcomed him back so 
festively that he was soon arrested again. 
Once more, British intervention rescued 
him. He moved to Hannover to avoid 
the onus of another Magdeburg ovation. 
When a tip reached him that the Gestapo 
would pick him a third time, he slipped 
across the Dutch border, then took refuge 
among his friends in Britain, where he 
began to learn his fluent and colorful 
English. 

In late 1935, the Turkish government 
invited him to Ankara to advise the Min- 
istry of Economics and to teach city ad- 
ministration. He stayed in Turkey through 
the long years of the Nazi rise & fall. He 
mastered the language, had to scrape for 
a living when the war broke out and suspi- 
cion of all Germans sharpened. Somehow 
he eked along in a teaching job and as 
consultant to a shipping firm. 

Rape & Resistance. It was not until 
late 1946 that Reuter could get Allied 
clearance for his return to Berlin. The 
Socialists elected him mayor and the Rus- 
sians promptly vetoed the choice. They 
called Reuter anti-Communist, which was 
true, and also pro-Nazi, which was false; 
in the interests of Allied “unity,” U.S. 
General Lucius Clay went along for a 
while with the Russian blackball. Though 
still a city councilor, Reuter did not as- 
sume the mayor's office. 

The elements of resistance to Commu- 
nism had already emerged in battered 
Berlin. It was as much abhorrence as re- 
sistance—an abhorrence created by the 
Red troops in their rape of the city in 
May 1945. This event was not reported 
at the time. No one was in a mood to 
hear a German's complaint against a Rus- 
sian. But when the facts were laid down, 
it became clear that in Berlin the Red 
army had gotten out of hand. 
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East GERMAN YoutH RALLY 
And 200,000 police with tanks. 


Loot-laden Red soldiers had prowled 
Berlin’s streets, drunk on alcohol and their 
first contact with a great city of the West. 
They had raped women in view of hus- 
bands and children; and they had slit the 
throats of those who did not yield at once. 

The mark and memory of Ivan’s besti- 
ality had set Berliners apart from their 
fellow Germans in the West. Not having 
undergone the ordeal, West Germany 
could not find an anti-Communist passion 
equal to that of Berlin. But Reuter under- 
stood Berlin’s feelings and put himself at 
the van of resistance. His leadership was 
popular among Berliners, but less appeal- 
ing, at first, to the occupation Allies. A 
friend advised him: “The only possible 
way to be a politician in Berlin is to be on 
a good footing with all four powers.” 
Since that meant kowtowing to Commu- 
nism, Reuter would have none of it. 

Blockade & Airlift. It was an uphill 
battle. But Reuter’s position was sound 
in the light of subsequent events. His 
position today as one of the top three 
West Germans is the result of the clarity 
of his thinking and the staunchness of his 
principles. 

In the critical days before the Russian 
blockade, he vowed: “We will defend our- 
selves with all our means against the at- 
tempt to make us slaves and helots.” 
When the blockade was imposed, he cried: 
“People of Berlin! Go the straight road. 
Only if we are determined to run every 
risk can we win the life that alone is 
worth living—be it ever so poor—a life 
in freedom.” 

Such determination, and the determi- 
nation of the Berliners that it typified 


and toughened, brought results. The U.S. 
and Britain mounted the huge and mag- 
nificent airlift effort. While the struggle 
raged in the air, it also crackled on the 
ground, In August 1948 Communist hooli- 
gans raided the City Hall, which was in 
the Soviet sector. As they burst in on 
Reuter, he waved them away: “Can't you 
see I’ve got work to do?” When the City 
Hall finally became untenable, Reuter led 
the municipal administration (minus the 
Communists) to Western Berlin. The 
split of the city into East and West was 
now final, In the December 1948 elections 
in the Western sectors, the Socialists 
racked up a big victory and Reuter at last 
became officially the Oberbiirgermeister. 
This time there was no question of a Rus- 
sian veto. 

For all its privations and worries, the 
year of blockade was a glorious time in 
Berlin. The common struggle brought out 
the best in every man. It also brought 
hope to all Germans, west and east. It 
welded the non-German West into suffi- 
cient unity to create the Bonn govern- 
ment and the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Grumble & Worry. The 18 months 
since the airlift victory have slowly tar- 
nished Berlin’s shining sense of strength 
and achievement. The Russians lifted the 
big blockade, but came back with nagging 
little ones. They staged nerve-racking 
blusters, such as last Whitsuntide’s giant 
Red youth rally. They pushed an indus- 
trial speed-up and other possible war 
preparations in East Germany (see cut). 
Most ominous, they rapidly expanded the 
50,000 men in the Bereitschaften, the 
tank-equipped “alert units” within East 
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Germany’s so-called police force that 
numbered well over 200,000. 

By last week, Berlin’s Western sector 
had five months’ supply of coal on hand 
and a six months’ supply of grain and 
cereals, Along the Kurfiirstendamm, 
against the grey bomb rubble, sidewalk 
cafés with flower-decked tables and shops 
with smart new chromium & glass fronts 
looked valiantly hopeful. But by & large, 
Berlin’s economy was not healthy. It still 
had 294,000 jobless, a whopping 600 mil- 
lion-mark annual budgetary deficit. West 
Berlin was getting little aid from the Bonn 
government. 

Work-relief projects, financed with U.S. 
Army funds, absorbed some of the idle. 
On warm days this summer, women of all 
classes were wielding picks and shovels. 
Men who had been clerks, plumbers, doc- 
tors or lawyers worked beside them. Often 
they grumbled. “The man in the street, 
he’s always the one that’s got to pay. 
Don’t talk to me about the good life in 
West Berlin,” said one. Another replied: 
“Why don’t you go over to the East 
then?” This question, as always in Berlin, 
stopped the grumbler in his tracks. “You 
know why,” he answered. “I can’t keep 
my mouth shut—and don’t want to.” 

Beyond the difficulties of everyday liv- 
ing, West Berliners resented particularly 
the Bonn government, which begrudged 
them money and would not press the Al- 
lies to allow Berlin as a full-fledged Land 
or state in the Federal Republic. They re- 
sented almost as much the stubborn French 
opposition to Berlin joining the Bonn re- 
gime. They worried about Allied flabbiness 
and the general state of Western strength. 
The Korean war had made Berliners ask: 
“If the Americans can’t stop Communism 
there, how can they defend us?” 

But Berliners did not seem afraid. 

Je’re past fearing,” said a taxi driver. 
“We made up our minds long ago. All we 
can do is work and wait.” 

Work & Wait. Along with his people, 
Ernst Reuter was working and waiting. In 
his modest home in the suburb of Zehlen- 
dorf, in the U.S. sector, he got up every 
morning at 7:30 and ate a modest break- 
fast. (“He has no time for exercise and he 
doesn’t want to get fat,” his petite, red- 
headed wife explained.) At 8:15, he set a 
black beret on his unruly grey hair, picked 
up his cane and went out to his official car, 
a black Mercedes sedan, At 8:30, he ar- 
rived at the great, grey Rathaus Schéne- 
berg and walked to his high-ceilinged 
office on the second floor. There he started 
out on his 14-to-16-hour day of reading 
reports, inspecting municipal installations, 
conferring with top German colleagues 
with such Allied officials as the U.S. Com- 
mander in Berlin, Major General Maxwell 
D. Taylor, attending dinners or more con- 
ferences at night. 

Reuter also had to make frequent trips 
to Western Germany, mostly to plead 
the city’s case at Bonn, sometimes to 
meet with the Minister-Presidents of the 
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eleven Western Lander (states), some- 
times to confer with Socialist Party col- 
leagues. Whenever time permitted, he 
traveled by car on the Autobahn through 
the Soviet zone, even though he was 
anathema to the Russians; he was de- 
termined to assert the Berliners’ right of 
free access to their city. 

What leisure time he had left over from 
this schedule, the mayor spent at home, 
with his wife Hanna, and their son Edzard, 
22. (He has two other children by a previ- 
ous marriage—son Harry, now a British 
subject, who is studying at Manchester 
University, and daughter Hella, who is ill 
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JoHN McCoy 
Russia has to go forward or backward. 


and lives in Western Germany.) His lei- 
sure wants were simple: cigars to smoke 
and a library to browse in, “All we own,” 
Frau Reuter said, “is a sofa, some arm- 
chairs and a few rugs. Everything else is 
rented. My husband is really only inter- 
ested in his books, but they are all special 
ones. I don’t think you will find a novel in 
the house. You will find all the Greek 
philosophers and just about everything 
of Goethe's.” 

Toward the Initiative. Ernst Reuter 
was not a man to concern himself unduly 
or exclusively with what the Communists 
might be brewing for his city and the rest 
of the Western camp. He preferred to 
think about a course of action for the free 
nations. Last week, in an interview with 
Trme’s Berlin Bureau Chief Enno Hob- 
bing, Reuter, in simple and eloquent lan- 
guage, summed up a program for Germans 
—and for all free men. Said he: 

“T hope my own people understand that 
they have only one choice and one chance 
to make a sensible life for themselves, The 
Germans know they lost the war and they 
want to do something decent. It should be 


the job of political leadership to rouse 
those good instincts, to give the people a 
real purpose. 

“Before that can be done, American di- 
visions must come over here to strengthen 
the Western German feeling of security. 
How can you give people a purpose when 
they know that if the Soviets attack, 
they'll be on the Rhine in no time? Even 
if everyone took up a knife or club, there 
would be no stopping them. The people 
have to know there is at least a chance. 

“Military measures are no final solution 
to the problem. The people have to know 
what they are fighting for, what shape 
their country is intended to take. That 
can only be done if the Bonn government 
begins to move to Berlin. Then the whole 
world would understand that Bonn had 
taken title to all of Germany, that it 
spoke and acted with a claim to the Ger- 
mans in the East. The aim would be to get 
the Soviets to withdraw, with some face- 
saving gesture. 

“Impossible? The Soviets are much 
more elastic than other powers; they can 
go backwards elastically too, After all, 
they did it during the blockade.” 

Toward New Horizons. “Whether we 
actually get another Soviet assault on Ber- 
lin depends on how much the West rearms, 
politically, morally and militarily, and on 
how much it moves on to Berlin. If it does 
that, it can demand from the Soviets: ‘We 
want free elections in all Germany. We 
want free access to Berlin.’ 

“Therefore, we must quickly get a gen- 
uine Western army and a Western general 
staff. Any idea of a separate German army 
is obvious nonsense, and we don’t have to 
discuss it. A Western army must be or- 
ganized in which the Germans can join. 

“All Europe needs a new horizon, just 
as the Germans do. We can’t keep up this 
sitting behind the stove of the Elbe. The 
plan must be to reunite all of Europe, in- 
cluding the Soviet satellite states. Or do 
you think that Poland and Czechoslovakia 
are not part of Europe? Do you think the 
Poles are happy with their Ivan? A plan 
like that would kindle the forces of re- 
sistance behind the Iron Curtain. 

“Tt’s not enough just to solve the Ger- 
man problem. The Soviets cannot stand 
still either on the Elbe or the Oder-Neisse 
—they have to go forward or backward. I 
do not believe they will go to war at all 
costs, Nor can the Soviet Union last for- 
ever as a hermetically sealed system be- 
hind a wall. However, we cannot rely on 
possible internal dissensions in the Soviet 
Union, but only on our own strength. If 
we all really unite, we cannot fail to push 
them back.” 

But time, as Reuter well knew, was all- 
important. Last week in Washington, John 
J. McCloy, U.S. High Commissioner for 
Germany, was anxiously discussing Euro- 
pean morale with a friend. “You speak,” 
said the friend, “as if you are sounding 
the last call for Europe.” 

Said McCloy, “That’s exactly what it is.” 
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HUNGARY 
"Nothing Was Left" 


One week after the Hungarian Com- 
munist government had announced the 
signing of a church-state agreement, a 
government decree directed all but four 
Roman Catholic religious orders to sus- 
pend their activities. Ten thousand nuns 
and monks in 59 orders were given three 
months to get out of their monasteries 
and return to secular life. The four ex- 
ceptions: Benedictines, Franciscans, Piar- 
ists, and an unnamed order of nuns whose 
members will teach in eight schools na- 
tionalized by the government in 1948, 
but now returned to the church. 

The church-state agreement had been 
negotiated by the Bench of Hungarian 
Bishops independently of the Vatican 
(Time, Sept. 11), in the hope of reliev- 
ing growing Communist pressure on the 
church, Said the bishops in a pastoral 
letter read in Budapest churches last Sun- 
day: “We were deeply afflicted, and noth- 
ing was left to us but to protest.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Fighting Holist 


For months, stubborn old Jan Christian 
Smuts fought off death. Exhausted by 
pneumonia and heart strain, the 80-year- 
old statesman made a slight concession to 
the enemy last June—he “temporarily” 
yielded his leadership of South Africa’s 
United Party to his deputy, Jacobus Gide- 
on Nel Strauss. But through his son, he 
announced that he planned soon “once 
more to enter the fray with renewed vig- 
or.” Last week, against his doctors’ ad- 
vice, Smuts left his tin-walled farmhouse 
to do just that. 

The Idea of the Whole. Jan Smuts had 
always been in the fray—as statesman 
and soldier, as author, orator, mountain- 
climber, scientist, philosopher. He had 
been such an indefatigable participant in 
his time’s great events that the world 
came to think of him as one of its great 
men. More honored abroad than at home, 
for more than 4o years he made the voice 
of his far-off country heard in the world. 

With Elizabethan vim and versatility, 
Smuts had lived his own “idea of the 
whole” which he expounded in his book, 
Holism and Evolution in 1926. He be- 
lieved that everywhere in the universe— 
among electrons and protons, plants and 
animals, minds and personalities, empires 
and world orders—the forces of coopera- 
tion and fusion, i.¢., “holism,”* are at 
work. But at Smuts’s life’s end, not even 
his own beloved country was whole. 

Reconstructed Boer. Born a British 
subject in the old Cape Colony, Smuts 
was too busy with his father’s fields and 
herds to learn to read until he was twelve. 
At 21, he won a scholarship to Cambridge 
University. When he returned to South 


* From the Greek holos, whole. 
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Africa, he found growing strife between 
Briton and Boer. Good Boer Smuts re- 
nounced his British citizenship. 

When Britain went to war with the 
Boers in 1899, the bookish lawyer became 
a commando general whom the British 
soon learned to respect. When the war 
was over, Smuts used both toughness and 
brilliance to persuade the British to give 
South Africa dominion status, and Brit- 
ain’s former enemy turned into Britain’s 
enduring friend. Many a Boer called him 
“Slim [sly] Jannie” thereafter. 

In 1914, Smuts swung South Africa to 
the Allies, helped capture German South- 


Associated Press 
Jan Smuts 
“7 dare not sit still...” 


West Africa. Later he led the campaign 
that won German East Africa. He was 
summoned to London as the only do- 
minion member of the British War Cab- 
inet. It was Smuts who proposed the new 
name—soon adopted—for the British Em- 
pire: “The British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions.” 

At Versailles, Smuts worked vigorously 
with Wilson on the League Covenant, 
with equal vigor opposed the harshness 
of the terms imposed on Germany, argu- 
ing that a generous peace was more likely 
to last. Between the wars, he was out of 
office for nine years. When war came 
again, the pro-Hitler Nationalist leader, 
General James Barry Munnik Hertzog, 
moved in Parliament that South Africa 
stay neutral. Smuts defeated him at the 
polls, led South Africa into the war at 
Britain’s side. Later, as a delegate at San 
Francisco, he helped write the preamble 
of the United Nations Charter. 

A Voice of Thunder. Two years ago, 
Daniel Malan—Smuts’s former Sunday 
school pupil—ousted him from the pre- 
miership by a narrow margin. Malan re- 





placed Smuts’s internationalism by vir- 
tually withdrawing from the British Com- 
monwealth and by defying the U.N. At 
home, Malan and his virulently racist 
Nationalist Party replaced Smuts’s mod- 
eration with brutal repression of the 
blacks and the increasingly violent policy 
of apartheid (race segregation). Smuts, no 
Liberal himself, had regarded the Negroes 
as children to be educated; Malan con- 
siders them serfs to be exploited. Said 
Smuts recently: “I dare not sit still and 
keep quiet when I see South Africa being 
run on the rocks. If I had a voice of thun- 
der I would speak out in these last years 
of my life...” 

His voice was no longer thunderous. 
In an increasingly divided world he kept 
his faith in holism, but Smuts did not 
live to see his principles victorious. This 
week, near Pretoria, as all men must, 
the old fighter reluctantly made a sepa- 
rate peace. 


THE PHILIPPINES 
Army with Bloodhounds 


Ever since he became President in 1948, 
pudgy little Elpidio Quirino has regularly 
announced that his government forces 
have routed the Philippines’ Communist- 
led Huk guerrillas. Two weeks ago, the 
Huks went on the rampage again, attacked 
15 villages, killed some too Filipino sol- 
diers and civilians. Quirino decided it was 
time to tell the people the truth. He went 
on the radio, admitted his soldiers had 
failed to stem the Huk tide, called on his 
people to form a “citizens’ army.” 

Most Filipinos applauded Quirino’s can- 
dor. But the next day the President decid- 
ed to postpone a much-needed houseclean- 
ing of the Philippine army top brass. The 
postponement so infuriated able Defense 
Secretary Ruperto Kangleon that he re- 
signed. Quirino replaced him with 40-year- 
old Ramon Magsaysay, a staff officer with 
the U.S. cavalry during World War II. 

Magsaysay wasted no time in announc- 
ing his own, three-point program for deal- 
ing with the Huks. It was a lulu. The pro- 
gram: 1) organize a unit of Negrito tribes- 
men to clean the Huks out of three major 
provinces (“The Negritos,” said Magsay- 
say, “know the mountains better and are 
more deadly with the bow & arrow than 
the Huks are with a gun”); 2) import 
some bloodhounds from the U.S. to help 
track the Huks through the jungles; 3) 
dump all captured and surrendered Huks 
on an uninhabited island and there teach 
them the democratic way of life. 

Meantime, as the Huks gathered in the 
mountains to prepare for further raids— 
as soon as they could stop laughing over 
Magsaysay’s silly maunderings—plain Fil- 
ipinos were wondering about their citizens’ 
army. “How can you form a citizens’ 
army,” asked one Manilan, “if you cannot 
tell who is the loyal citizen and who is 
the dissident?” 

The fledgling republic was in gravest 
danger. 
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INDONESIA 


Down to Work 


Since the United States of Indonesia 
got its independence last December, its 
leaders have worked harder at reducing 
their 16 states into a single unit than at 
the massive job of governing their coun- 
try. After eight months of friction, some- 
times resulting in bloodshed (Time, April 
24), the U.S.I. was transformed on Aug. 
17 into a Republic of Indonesia with all 
power concentrated in Java’s capital, Ja- 
karta. Last week Indonesia finally got 
down to the serious business of making 
independence work, 

First job at hand was appointment of a 
new government to replace the U.S.I. cab- 
inet of tiring, diabetic Premier Mohamed 
Hatta. Last week, after a fortnight of 
backroom politics, Mohamed Natsir, 42- 
year-old socialist chairman of the Mas- 
jumi (Moslem) Party Political Council, 
announced agreement upon an 18-man co- 
alition government with himself as Pre- 
mier. The new cabinet was built around 
the Masjumi Party’s five cabinet seats, 
and included eight minor party repre- 
sentatives. The Nationalist and Commu- 
nist Parties were omitted. The once proud, 
powerful Nationalist Party, second in size 
only to the Masjumi, had lost its purpose 
when independence was won. 

New Premier Natsir, a thoroughgoing 
anti-Communist, is an orthodox, devout 
Moslem and prewar schoolteacher who 
first achieved national prominence as In- 
formation Minister in the old, revolution- 
ary republic. Like all three previous Indo- 
nesian Premiers, he is Sumatra-born. 

The new government last week prom- 
ised to add Western New Guinea to Indo- 
nesia’s domain. In line with the agree- 
ment reached at the sovereignty transfer, 
Western New Guinea would remain under 
Dutch control until Dec. 27. Before that 
date both parties must meet to settle its 
future. Should they fail, the question of 
who gets this rich territory would revert 
to the Security Council. 

Indonesia's President Soekarno warned 
last month that unless a peaceful solution 
to the New Guinea issue were found this 
year, a “major conflict might arise.” 


FLORA & FAUNA 
The Evil Root 


The root of all evil, says the Bible, is the 
love of money. The root of most evil, says 
Dr. Redcliffe Nathan Salaman, topflight 
British geneticist, is the potato. 

Presiding last week in Birmingham at a 
meeting of the learned British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Dr. Sala- 
man dragged the potato right out where 
the world could see it in all its iniquity. 
“An easily grown, cheaply produced, sub- 
stantially efficient and pleasantly tasting 
food,” Britain’s top potato authority told 
his fellow scientists, “can, under certain 
political and economical conditions, fa- 
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tally menace the social well-being of the 
people who adopt it.” 

Within 200 years after the Spanish 
conquistadors found it growing on the 
slopes of the Andes in 1531—too late for 
Biblical writers—the common white po- 
tato* grew from a botanical novelty into 
one of the world’s largest food crops. Fan- 
tastically easy to raise, rich in starch, pro- 


%* Solanum Tubcrosum, The word “potato” is an 
old misnomer derived from the Spanish word 
batata, meaning sweet potato, which is not a true 
potato at all but a cousin of the morning glory. 
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tein and vitamins, requiring little or no 
tillage and irrigation, it seemed the perfect 
poor man’s fodder. Yet the very ease with 
which the potato flourished, cried Dr. 
Salaman, encouraged idleness, greed, com- 
placency and even drunkenness. 

The Lazybeds. “What need they to 
work,” wrote a traveler to Ireland in 1670, 
“who can content themselves with po- 
tatoes, whereof the labour of one man can 
feed forty.” 

Ireland’s oppressed tenant farmers took 
eagerly to the “lazybed” method of po- 
tato culture by which the tubers were 
simply laid on the ground, covered with 
earth and left to grow by themselves. 
Many Irishmen were happy enough to 
restrict their diet to these easily grown 
roots and to spend their free time lying on 
hillsides thinking dark thoughts on the 
British and nipping poteen, which, as any 
schoolboy knows, is made from a potato 
mash. By the end of the 19th Century, 
said Dr. Salaman, the average Irishman 
was eating 14 lbs. of spuds a day, his 
wife 7 lbs. 

In other lands, where bread-eating peas- 
ants took a dimmer view of spuds, the 
rich and powerful attempted to overcome 
their prejudices, Frederick the Great sat 
on a balcony in Breslau and ate a mess of 
boiled potatoes in public, to prove to his 
Prussians that they were not poisonous. 
At the French court, Marie Antoinette, 
in the best 2oth Century pressagent style, 
attended a potato banquet with potato 
blossoms decking her hair, to get French- 
men to eat potatoes, 

Consider the Artichoke. Lulled into a 
sense of false security by the wholesome 
potato, runs Dr. Salaman’s argument, the 
underprivileged of the world succumbed to 
the will of the rich; the Irish in particular 
let their living habits fall to a standard as 
low as that of rooting pigs. The great blow 
fell in Ireland in 1845 when a dismal 
blight turned the entire potato crop to 
dust almost overnight, killing a million 
Irishmen and sending a million more to 
sow in the U.S. “The seeds of Anglo- 
phobia which, after 100 years, is still 
alive.”"* 

“Compare,” Dr. Salaman urged his col- 
leagues, “the fate of the potato with that 
of the Jerusalem artichoke, a physiolog- 
ically unsatisfactory food which reached 
France a decade later, After a short spell 
of popularity, it faded out of the picture 
without leaving a mark on the structure of 
society in France or anywhere else.” The 
few gourmands who still fancy that pulpy, 
parsnippy root, which is no kin to the 
conelike epicurean artichoke (Cynara 
scolymus), claim that the Jerusalem arti- 
choke tastes best after it has been frozen in 
the ground. Most of society will doubtless 
remain content to leave it there, and take 
a chance with the subversive spud. 


* Dr. Salaman does not mention the fact that 
British landlords were selling Irish-grown grain 
in world markets while a million Irishmen 
Starved, 
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BATTLE OF KOREA 


Sagging Roof 

In World War I, as the Allied-German 
lines swayed and writhed across France, 
the same towns came again & again into 
the news as they changed hands—Arras, 
Amiens, Cambrai, Soissons. Korea was 
producing another crop of such towns, 
won and lost in a matter of weeks or days 
instead of years. Pohang, Angang, Yong- 
chon, Hyonpung and Changnyong had 
changed hands at least three times. And 
such towns as Taegu, the northwestern 
“turntable,” and Masan, the south coast 
anchor, were in the news day after day, 
because they were under almost constant 
threat. 

Battle Mountain & Bowling Alley. And 
it was not only the towns. The Naktong 
River was Korea’s Somme. On the south- 
ern front, a few weeks ago, Negro troops 
of the 25th Division had fought doggedly 
for an eminence called Sobuk Ridge or 
“Battle Mountain,” winning and losing it 
several times. Last week Battle Moun- 
tain was again soaked with blood; the 
25th recaptured it, then lost it again. 
Farther north, the Communists’ first big 
bulge across the Naktong below Changn- 
yong had been obliterated; last week they 
had another across almost in the same 
place. In position before Changnyong, the 
Marines cleared snipers out of town four 
times and then found themselves ap- 
proaching the same dreadful “No Name 
Ridge” where they had suffered so heavily 
before (Time, Aug. 28). 

North of Taegu, the stretch of road 
called the “Bowling Alley,” made famous 
by the brilliant defense of Colonel John 
Michaelis’ 27th Regiment, was lost to the 
North Koreans—again—the Communists 
had pushed through a wide gap between 
U.S. and South Korean outfits. Near by, 
on a goo-ft. ridge, were the walled ruins 
of an ancient temple, called the “Walled 
City.” In August the South Koreans had 
taken the Walled City; last week they 
“Jost it. 

Pohang, a minor but useful port, had 
been lost to”’the enemy last month arid 
then retaken by the South Koreans in 
what they prematurely called their “great- 
est victory of the war.” Last week, crack- 
ing before a tremendous Red onslaught, 
they lost Pohang again. Pohang’s airport, 
which a U.S. task force was defending, 
was still in Allied hands at week's end. 

Interdiction Fire. The “roof” of the 
Allied beachhead—the line from the 
northwest corner to the east coast—had 
not caved in, but it was sagging. The loss 
of territory (see map) was disturbing 
enough; more so was the threat to Kyong- 
ju, communications hub of the northeast 
corner, The enemy got to within four 
miles of Kyongju. The Reds seized nearly 
the whole of the Yongchon-Pohang road 
and brought the Yongchon-Kyongju road 
under interdiction fire. Since General 
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Walker had no reserves and could spare 
no front-line troops from any other sec- 
tor, he was forced to pull the 24th Divi- 
sion (first U.S. division committed in 
Korea) from a rest area and send it back 
to battle in the northeast. The 24th’s 
commander, Major General John Church, 
looked very sick of the war when he con- 
ferred with the Marines’ Brigadier Gen- 
eral Edward Craig, who did not look very 
pleased himself (see cut). 

Songs by Sinatra, Tie Correspondent 
James Bell made four trips along the 
Taegu-Kyongju road. He cabled: “When 
the enemy struck his sledgehammer blows 
in the northeast, both the fighting and 
the resultant confusion were like the re- 
turn of a horrible nightmare. It was like 
nothing that has happened since the open- 
ing days of the war.” 

Accompanying a KMAG officer who 
was trying to restore some cohesion, Bell 
found South Korean stragglers who 
claimed they were “messengers” but had 
no messages; South Korean officers who 
could not find their division commander; 
and, finally, the division commander, who 
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was on a hilltop watching Allied airplanes 
strafe the enemy, instead of trying to 
regroup his men. The South Korean driv- 
er of a regimental radio jeep had his set 
tuned to a recording of Crooner Frank 
Sinatra (broadcast by the U.S. armed 
forces network) because, he explained, 
there could be no messages, because his 
regiment had disappeared. 

Three Times Through. Bell cabled: 
“Lieut. Colonel Gines Perez of San Anto- 
nio, Texas, fought the war out here from 
1942 to 1945. A mild-looking man with 
glasses who, like so many other such 
commanders, doesn’t look like a military 
man, Colonel Perez had his battalion 
strung out on the road from Kwangju to 
Angang. For a while, South Korean troops 
were on his right. Then suddenly, one 
night, they weren’t. The battalion was 
surrounded and had to fight its way out. 
That’s routine enough. What was unusual 
about the weird action was that once out 
of the situation the colonel discovered 
that he had lost his G Company. So he 
and the rest of the battalion had to fight 
their way back, collect the lost company, 
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GENERAL GAY & Bricapier Coap 
Back to work. 


then fight their way through the enemy 
lines a third time. 

“In Angang, all was complete confu- 
sion. North Korean, South Korean and 
American troops were all mixed up, every- 
one firing in the darkness at everyone 
else. The fight to the south was filled with 
incredible feats of heroism; probably the 
greatest of which was performed by a 
platoon sergeant who was leading the 
point infantry platoon as it escorted the 
tanks out of the village. As the tanks 
were beginning to cross a bridge, Reds 
lurking underneath it lobbed two concus- 
sion grenades aimed at the tracks of the 
lead tanks. Dropping his rifle, the sergeant 
dived toward the grenades. He grabbed 
the first and threw it off the bridge. As 
he reached the second, he saw that he had 
no time, so he fell on it with his body. It 
went off, tearing him apart. The tanks 
rumbled on unhurt. The sergeant has 
been posthumously recommended for the 
D.S.C., although why not for the Congres- 
sional Medal I don’t know.” 

“With Both Fists." At week’s end, 
enemy pressure on the Allied beachhead 
had slacked off. It was no longer fashion- 
able, however, for U.S. commanders and 
correspondents to surmise that the Com- 
munists were running out of horsepower. 
U.S. intelligence reported two new North 
Korean tank brigades, ready for action 
but not yet committed, and equipped with 
84 brand-new Russian T-34s. U.S. carrier- 
plane pilots, raiding behind the 38th par- 
allel, reported damaging 35 tanks at Py- 
ongyang—which seemed to indicate that 
enemy tank replacements were not drying 
up. Said General Walker: “I don’t believe 
we're in great danger, but we may get a 
bloody nose. The enemy can still slug 
with both fists.” 
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THE ALLIES 
Comrades Again 


Troops of the U.S. and of Great Britain 
were battling side by side again. A U.S. 
liaison officer watched in admiration last 
week as the British troops dug in along 
the Naktong River line. “These fellows,” 
he said, “are real professionals.” 

The U.S. officer was particularly im- 
pressed by the Britons’ thoroughness. The 
new arrivals selected their positions well, 
dug in deep, laced their machine guns 
into tight fire-patterns, and methodically 





proceeded to lay some of the best mine- 
fields and barbed wire yet seen in Korea. 
Once dug in, the British began sending 
out patrols to make contact with the en- 
emy. The patrols were cool, businesslike 
and aggressive as a pack of foxhounds. 

Part of the Britons’ cool thoroughness 
was explained by their months of field 
training at Hong Kong, part by their com- 
mander, big, affable Brigadier Basil Aubrey 
Coad, who moved constantly through his 
positions on the Naktong with the cool 
iplomb of a duke at a garden party. Dur- 
ing the first day’s action, one British com- 
pany was cut off. No one got excited. Coad 
calmly ordered the company supplied by 
tanks and an airdrop, and a U.S. helicopter 
went into the cut-off company and brought 
out its first wounded. The British thought 
this was a particularly admirable operation. 

At week’s end, the first British soldier 
to die in Korea was buried beside several 
hundred U.S. and South Korean dead in 
a cemetery on the outskirts of Taegu. 
Over the cemetery flew the blue and white 
flag of the United Nations. 


MEN AT WAR 
Having Wonderful Time 


Major General Hobart R. Gay, com- 
manding general of the U.S. 1st Cavalry 
Division, sat on a pile of rocks in a little 
village about 1,000 yards from a Commu- 
nist roadblock that had cut off two of 
his battalions. ; 

While the general scanned the Red posi- 
tions with his field glasses, two enemy 
soldiers came over a small rise and took 
cover behind some bushes, Gay jumped 
up, hailed . U.S. half-track and zeroed its 
.50 caliber machine guns in on the squat- 
ting Communists. When the gunners 
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CALL For HELp* 
Vituperation fell on skeptical ears. 


stopped firing, skinny General Gay came 
back to his rock pile, “They sure did take 
off that hill,” he said happily. 

The general started searching the hills 
again. This time he found about 50 of the 
enemy in a draw up on a mountainside. 
They were too far away for the .sos, so 
Gay ordered an artillery barrage behind 
the village to put in some airbursts. The 
first round was right in range, but 500 
yards to the left of the target. Gay gave 
the correction to the guns. This time the 
rounds were right on the nose. The Reds 
who could still move raced back up the 
hill to safety. Gay had his airbursts fol- 
low them up. 

“They don’t like airbursts, and I don’t 
blame them,” the general said, peering 
through his glasses. “In the last war the 
Germans got me under airbursts and it 
scared the hell out of me.” 

The general kept going back & forth 
between his rock pile and the jeep where 
the artillery spotters were adjusting artil- 
lery fire. He gave an order here, con- 
gratulated a spotter there. “Haven't had 
so much fun since I was a lieutenant,” 
he said, rubbing his balding head and 
picking up his glasses. 

The morning wore on, and the general 
looked at his watch. “I’ve had all the 
fun I can have this morning,” he said 
wistfully. “Now back to work.” 

The general was silent on the way 
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to his headquarters. When he got there 
he walked unwillingly toward his desk. 
The desk had a pile of papers on it. Gay 
looked at them with distaste, plunked 
down his helmet. “I’ve been having my- 
self a hell of a time,” he said as if to 
himself. He looked at the papers and 
added: “But I guess that’s the sort of 
thing generals ought not to be doing.” 


THE ENEMY 
"Died at the Front" 


General Kang Kun, 32, chief of the 
general staff of the North Korean Com- 
munist army, “died at the front” last 
week, reported the Soviet news agency, 
Tass. He was the highest-ranking Com- 
munist officer to die in the eleven-week- 
old Korean war. 


U.N. AT WAR 
Shooting in the Yellow Sea 


Trygve Lie’s telephone in New York 
City’s suburban Forest Hills jangled in 
the small hours. On the line, as he had 
been in the small hours of June 25, was 
fast-moving Ernest A. Gross, deputy U.S. 
representative on the Security Council. 
This time Ernie Gross had no invasion to 


% The G.I., who had taken a mortar blast in the 
face, died. 


report, but his news was potentially as 
serious. A Russian plane had attacked a 
Corsair fighter of a U.N. naval force in 
the Yellow Sea, off Korea’s west coast. 
The plane had been shot down, and the 
body of a Russian aviator recovered. 

Buzz, Buzz. When the Security Coun- 
cil met that afternoon at Lake Success, 
everyone buzzed busily along the air- 
conditioned corridors. The chief conjec- 
ture: Russia might be about to back the 
North Koreans openly. But Jacob Malik 
merely .charged that the affair was one 
more “provocation” by U.S. “warmon- 
gers.” In Moscow the next day, Foreign 
Minister Andrei Vishinsky tried to shift it 
from a U.N. to a Russo-American affair; 
he summoned U.S. Ambassador Alan G. 
Kirk and tried to hand him a note alleg- 
ing that eleven American warplanes had 
shot down an unarmed Soviet plane near 
the Russian naval base of Port Arthur. 

Kirk refused to take the message, and 
said it should be sent direct to U.N. Then 
the Russians delivered the note to the 
State Department in Washington by a 
messenger who spoke no English; it was 
promptly returned by a messenger who 
spoke no Russian. When U.N. ruled that 
the note was in its province, Malik did 
not challenge the ruling. 

Freed from the month-long paralysis of 
Malik’s presidency, the Security Council 
acted on three resolutions during the 
week. Warren Austin argued that the 
shooting in the Yellow Sea made it more 
urgent than ever to adopt the U.S. resolu- 
tion condemning North Korea for its 
“continued defiance” of U.N. and calling 
on “all states to refrain from assisting or 
encouraging the North Korean authorities 
and to refrain from action which might 
lead to the spread of the Korean conflict.” 

Austin’s earlier report to U.N. made 
it clear that the twin-engined Soviet 
bomber had not so refrained: it had 
“passed over a screening ship and contin- 
ued toward the center of the United Na- 
tions formation in a hostile manner. The 
bomber opened fire upon a United Na- 
tions fighter patrol, which returned its fire 
and shot it down.” A U.N. destroyer 
fished the airman from the sea. His iden- 
tification papers showed that he was 
Lieut. Gennady Vasilievich Mishin, serial 
number 25054. He was buried at Pusan. 

One "No." Austin won a 9-1 vote, but 
the lone negative by Malik vetoed his pro- 
posal. It was Russia’s 44th veto in U.N. 

Malik’s vituperation could not get a 
single supporter for his resolutions calling 
for 1) withdrawal of “foreign troops” 
from Korea, and 2) a condemnation of the 
U.S. for “inhuman, barbarous bombing.” 

This week the even more vituperative 
Vishinsky was on his way to head the 
Soviet delegation to the annual meeting 
of the U.N. General Assembly that opens 
at Flushing Meadows on Sept. 19. In the 
Assembly, Soviet slander will be even less 
effective than in the Security Council. 
There, the Russians do not have the veto. 
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ARGENTINA 
Unbreakable Grip 


President Juan Perén last week sent 
Congress a bill ostensibly aimed at curbing 
spies and sal As a drastic state 
security measure, it reminded some ob- 
servers of the Soviet Union’s 1947 “state 
secrets” decree.* 

The bill provided up to eight years’ im- 
prisonment for anybody who “by what- 
ever means provokes public alarm or de- 
presses the public spirit, thereby causing 
damage to the nation.” Another clause, 
Article 6, set jail terms of one month to 
four years for anyone who “without au- 
thority hands over, remits, communicates, 
publishes or divulges economic, political, 
financial, military or industrial data which 
even though not secret are not yet in- 
tended for publication.” Said an editor of 
1 Buenos Aires financial paper: “From 
now on I won't even be able to estimate 
the wool we have on the backs of our 
unshorn sheep.” 

The President had asked that his bill be 
“studied, discussed and made into law be- 
fore the end of the present congressional 
period”—i.e., before Oct. 1. Good Pe- 
ronistas, the deputies did better than that. 
In a single 17-hour night session, the bill 
was steam-rollered through the House and 
sent along to the Senate. The deputies’ 
only change was to add a vague clause in 
Article 6 that seemed to limit the article’s 
upplication to civil servants, thus 
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sibly excusing newsmen from its restric- 
tions. In rush, few heard the tiny 
Radical minority’s shout that the bill was 
designed not to protect the nation against 
spies and saboteurs but to protect Perén 
against opposition. Perén already had the 
1948 General Organization L giving 
him unlimited powers the mom he de- 
clares that a national emergency exists. 
With the new bill, his regime would hold 
an unbreakable legal grip on the lives of 


Argentina’s 16 million citizens. 


BRAZIL 


White-Glove Visit 

In World War II the U.S. and Brazilian 
navies fought together against Nazi subs 
and raiders. The U.S. Fourth Fleet oper- 
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ated out of Brazilian harbors: the Bra- 
zilian navy, strengthened by the assign- 


ment of eight U.S. destroyer-escorts, 
carried out valuable convoy duties in the 
South Atlantic.* 

Last week, with U.S. warships’ guns 
again being fired in anger in another part 
of the world, the two navies made a spe- 
cial point of reaffirming their friendship. 
In Washington, U.S. Admiral Forrest 
Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations, wel- 
comed genial Admiral Flavio Figueiredo 
de Medeiros, 62, chief of staff of Brazil’s 
navy and Sherman’s guest for a twelve- 
day visit to the U.S. After meeting U.S. 
Defense Secretary Louis Johnson and at- 
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Italian front. Four ships and o 500 men were 

lost. Many of the casualti were suffered 
the cruiser Baia sank in 1945, probably 
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In case of trouble, mothball cruisers. 
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never finished those music lessons — and the years went by. 
After you were married and the children came, you seldom 
found time even to think about your music. Sometimes, 
though, you heard the organ at church, or at a friend's 
house, and you had an urge to play again. Well, why 
h not now? The children are raised. The years ahead are 
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tending some white-glove parties, the Bra- 
zilian admiral, who commanded the 1st 
(Rio) naval district during the latter part 
of World War II, embarked on a series of 
trips to ordnance plants, naval schools 
and submarine bases. “I learn,” explained 
the admiral after visiting the New York 
Naval Shipyard. “In spite of my grey 
hair I am always learning.” 

Both Brazilian and U.S. officials in- 
sisted that the visit was social; Figueiredo 
declined to say whether his ships might 
ever sail for Pacific waters. But a deal was 
in the works, possibly under the Military 
Assistance Program, to take a couple of 
U.S. cruisers out of mothballs and turn 
them over to the Brazilians for a bargain 
$8,000,000 price. If the Brazilians could 
man the ships (now reportedly awaiting 
recall to active service at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard) and learn to handle them 
quickly, there was a chance that U.S. 
and Brazilian sailors might go to sea 
again as comrades in arms. 


CANADA 


Parallel Lines 

Readers of Montreal’s French-language 
daily Le Devoir, an ultra-nationalist news- 
paper closely associated with the Roman 
Catholic Church, have been getting some 
odd slants on the Korean war in the last 
two weeks. Samples: 
@ “Here [in Korea], as in Formosa, Indo- 
China and elsewhere in Asia, the West is 
defending a lost cause.” 
@ “MacArthur hoists the blue flag of the 
United Nations . . . so that we can feel 
we are engaged in a new holy war. [But] 
we are not bound by the errors, the fool- 
ishness and the criminal blunders of the 
[U.S.] State Department.” 
@ “The appetites of the Western powers 


are as dangerous as Russia to world 
peace.” 
@ U.S. war correspondents in Korea 


“drink too much [and] for the most part 
are incapable of a serious thought even 
when sober. These likable but stupid 
Americans send their articles to the news- 
papers which pay them. Their opinions on 
the Korean situation will form the opin- 
ions of millions. It is disgusting.” 

Le Devoir’s strange opinions were sup- 
plied by a young (26) French Canadian 
writer named Jacques Hébert who set out 
on a round-the-world junket last June 
with an arrangement to send Le Devoir 
some travelogue pieces from faraway 
places. He reached Japan soon after the 
Korean fighting began, managed to get 
himself accredited as a war correspond- 
ent, and launched gaily into political pun- 
ditry. Hébert is a Catholic and an anti- 
Communist; apparently his French Cana- 
dian isolationist-pacifist sentiments led 
him into echoing the Communist appease- 
ment line on Korea almost as faithfully 
as though he were writing for Pravda. 

From Korea Hébert returned to Japan, 
where he wrote a piece on the atomic 
bomb damage at Nagasaki. This week he 
was in Manila, awaiting permission to 
enter Indo-China. Le Devoir intended to 
go right on front-paging his reports. 
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“That’s where Daddy is...” 


- right there. They call it California — C-a-l-i-f-0-r-n-i-a — and 
it's just become a state. Think of it, that makes thirty-three states in 
all. How this great country of ours is growing! And if Daddy finds 
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In the century that has elapsed since 1850, our Federal Union 
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adding two more in the near future. 
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. the first such concern in the land to include the word 
“national” in its title. 


Today, the National Life has justified that bold promise. 


“SOLID AS THE GRANITE 


NATIONAL LIFE 


200,000 policyholders across the country now own this sound 
mutual company. With it they have invested well over one 
billion dollars in future security for themselves, their families 
and their homes. They are served by fifty-five general agents 
and hundreds of local representatives in almost every state in 
the Union. 


If you value the old-fashioned virtues of thrift and stability 
in a world of change, you'll do well to discuss your family’s 
security with a friendly National Life underwriter. 


Accept this Free Picture Book with Our Compli- 
ments —''THE STORY OF OLD VERMONT’’— new edi- 
tion of National Life’s popular picture book, Features 
famous figures and events from New England's bistoric 
past — interesting, educational, inspiring. For your free 
copy, address a postcard to: National Life Insurance 
Company, Dept. 22, Montpelier, Vermont. 











ap eeguncagniee Company - MonTrELiER VERMONT 


1850 MUTUAL 
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Associated Press 
THE CHENNAULTS 


He offered an opinion, 


Inside Sources 


“I'm a kid who's gone in a lot for illu- 
sion,” wrote leggy Literatease Gypsy Rose 
Lee in Variety, by way of explaining the 
secret of her success. Way back “when the 
rest of the gals at Minsky’s were working 
on the third layer of skin [and covering] 
themselves with a dark blue spotlight, I 
covered myself with a Shubert pink and 
black lace undies. . .” 

When an overzealous audience at the 
Edinburgh music festival began to ap- 
plaud during a two-bar rest in Ariadne 
auf Naxos, terrible-tempered Conductor 
Sir Thomas Beecham whirled and shout- 
ed, “Shut up!” The audience continued 
applauding. “Shut up,” he snarled, “you 
bunch of savages.” 

Back from Rome sporting a dark green 
Tyrolean hat with a tiny brown brush, 
Playright Tennessee Williams assured 
reporters that Ingrid Bergman and Ro- 
berto Rossellini are “very happy togeth- 
er.” As for Rossellini’s onetime good friend, 
Actress Anna (Open City) Magnani: 
“The sexiest woman I ever saw.” 

Ernest Hemingway's first novel in ten 
years, Across the River and into the Trees, 
got a panning from most critics, but 
Hemingway’s friend, disciple and some- 
time drinking companion, Novelist John 
(A Rage to Live) O'Hara brushed all the 
detractors aside. Taking over the first page 
of the New York Times Book Review, 
O'Hara intoned of his literary hero: “The 
most important author living today, the 
outstanding author since the death of 
Shakespeare . . . the most important, 
the outstanding author out of the mil- 
lions of writers who have lived since 
1616.” Concluded O'Hara, in a burst of 
Hemingway style: “He may not be able 
to go the full distance, but he can still 
hurt you. Always dangerous. Always in 
there with that right cocked. Real class.” 


New Directions 

To his already bulging gallery of fam- 
ily portraits (he has eight children by his 
first wife), retired Major General Claire 
Chennault, 60, wartime boss of the Fly- 
ing Tigers and the Fourteenth Air Force, 
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PEQFLE 


added one more pose in Oakland, Calif. 
(see cut), after flying in from Hong Kong. 
He also offered Californians his opinion 
that the U.S. “very likely” will become 
involved in a war with Red China. Then 
the general installed six-month-old Cyn- 
thia Louise (“Buiterball”) with in-laws 
and herded second wife Anna and 19- 
month-old Claire Anna (“Sugar”) onto a 
plane for Washington, where he had a lit- 
tle business with the State Department. 

At 62, Al Jolson was still going places. 
First he was fined $19 for speeding and 
jumping a traffic light. A few days later, 
he announced that Defense Secretary Lou- 
is Johnson had given him the green light 
on his request to sing (at about $3 a day) 
for the boys in Korea. 

Senator Glen Taylor, onetime running 
mate of Henry Wallace whose yodeling 
and guitar-plunking during last month's 
primaries failed to impress Idaho Demo- 
crats (he has demanded a recount), an- 
nounced that he may go into the theatri- 
cal producing business. 

Teamed up to do the film version of 
A Streetcar Named Desire, in which he 
starred on Broadway and she in London, 
Marlon Brando and Vivien Leigh were in 
Hollywood leading the strenuous life. 





While slouching through a drunk scene on 
the Warner lot, Brando stirred up an old 
shoulder injury, was laid up for three 
days. Meeting the press in the costume of 





International 
Miss AMERICA 


She thought of mother. 








Branpo & LeicH 
She made a discovery. 


Streetcar’s nymphomaniac heroine (a fad- 
ed dressing gown and blonde wig), Vivien 
announced that she had “discovered 
square dancing . . . [which] seems to be 
the best possible way to get one’s exercise.” 


The Lucky Ones 


At Atlantic City, brown-haired, brown- 
eyed Miss Alabama, 20, a Mobile belle 
named Yolande Betbeze, was crowned 
Miss America of 1951. The winning meas- 
urements: bust 35; waist 24; hips 354; 
weight 119; height 5 ft. 54 in. Her prizes: 
a $5,000 scholarship (which she will use 
to take singing lessons), a $1,875 Nash 
convertible, and chances to earn $50,000 
through personal appearances. Said Yo- 
lande: “I bet mother is thrilled.” 

The $54,762 estate of British Socialist 
Harold Laski, who died at 56 last March, 
all went to his wife. But a token part of 
Laski’s library went to his old friend and 
onetime associate at Harvard, Supreme 
Court Justice Felix Frankfurter. 

Tallulah Bankhead, who charged that 
a Procter & Gamble shampoo, plugged on 
the radio as “Tallulah the Tube. . . Take 
me home and squeeze me,” had damaged 
her reputation about $1,000,000 worth, 
settled out of court for somewhat less. 
About $5,000, said a spokesman for the 
defendants, was a “‘warm” guess. 

H. L. Mencken observed his 7oth 
birthday by presenting a 50-odd-year col- 
lection of his manuscripts and literary 
accumulations to Baltimore’s Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, where, the satirist recalls in 
Happy Days, “I had a card before I was 
nine, and began an almost daily harrying 
of the virgins at the delivery desk.” 

U.S. Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
informed officials at Middletown, Conn. 
that he was “very disappointed,” but he 
wouldn't be able to get back to his old 
home town for the opening of the new 
state express highway, Acheson Drive. 


Troubled Times 


Nevada’s Senator Pat McCarran in- 
formed the Western Shoshone Tribal Coun- 
cil that because of the Government’s pol- 
icy prohibiting the naming of federal 
landmarks for living persons, they might 
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“It's a honey!” 


name it! 


“A carload of fun!” 





 POWER—Choose either the new 100 h.p. V-8 or 
the advanced 95 h.p. Six! 


[A STYLING —“‘Fashion” throughout! Quality coach- 
work and “jewel-box” interiors! 

 ROOMINESS—Sofo-Wide seats—room for six 
big people! 

( EASE OF HANDLING—“Finger-Tip” Steering 
and King-Size Brakes that stop with 35% less effort! 
LUGGAGE SPACE— More than 24 cu. ft. in Ford’s 
Deep Deck Luggage Locker! 


a ROADABILITY —Rough roads, twisting roads— 
Ford holds a steady course! No pitch, no sway! 


has it! 


WY sarety—ford’s famous “Lifeguard” Body is built 


of heavy-gauge steel! 


EY LONG LIFE—It's built into every part! Colors are 
baked on to keep their “Showroom Complexion’! 


[BX COMFORT —Just try Ford’s “Mid Ship’ Ride! 


ZY ECONOMY-—Ford is thrifty all the way! Low in 
first cost—low in day-to-day running cost—and 
high in value at “trade-in” time! 


There’s a Ford in your future... with a future built in 


“Test Drive” 
the'50 Ford 


AMONG LIFE’'S 
DELIGHTFUL EXPERIENCES 


How enchanting—the proud 
showing of her first evening dress. 
Here is a joy to be lived but once. 


Equally unforgettable—and a 
delightful experience every night— 
is the glorious refreshment of 
blessed, relaxing sleep on a 
Koylon Foam Mattress. 





i * Neoylon ts meule New V bay/ 


It’s the new Koylon Foam with delicious buoyancy, 











with a greater area of airy support and healthful ventilation 

...now more than ever a cloud of superb sleeping comfort, 

to float and relax you, to soothe tired nerves. 

Because new Koylon is stronger and tougher it offers you 
many years of life’s greatest blessing— 

scientific, restorative sleep. Fine stores will tell you 
the fabulous story. 


@ New Koylon is made in one complete 
piece, nothing to come apart or 
break down. 


e Double cores mean more healthful 
ventilation. Koylon keeps dustfree, 
odorless, sanitary. 


e@ Exclusive damask cover is woven 
and treated so it won't shrink, creep 
or bunch. Stitched top and bottom 
to hold true to mattress edges. 

e Koylon foundation is reinforced hard- 
wood with tempered steel springs, 
hand-tied 8 ways. 





 usfoylon 
rs ® * FOAM 


Furniture upholstered with Pillows of new super-whipped 

mew Koylon Cushioning ot Koylon cre the plumpest, 

prices you can afford. It's fiuffiest possible. Self-ciring, U.S. Koylon Foam Mattress 
“lifetime” comfort; never cool, dustfree, completely : eal a 

needs fluffing. washable. U. S. Foundation, exclusively for Koylon. 


@ UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY @ Serving Through Science 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 








not name their lake after Sond-hoo-vi-a- 
Gund (Man-of-many-Songs), a renowned 
Shoshone chief better known to palefaces 
as Bing Crosby. 

Ordered confiscated as “fascist litera- 
ture” throughout the Soviet zone of Aus- 
tria: Crusade in Europe, by Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

The rumor that he had turned up at a 
Manhattan cocktail party in a gold lamé 
dinner jacket was greeted with a huffy 
denial by Noel Coward: “I have always 
had a reputation for being a conservative 
dresser and for dressing in good taste.” 

As he was being lifted into his b!ue Cad- 
illac, Sweden’s lanky, 92-year-old King 
Gustaf V gave his head a bad bump, 
nonetheless went on to preside at a cab- 
inet meeting at the Royal Palace. 

First Lieut. William M. Kean, 22, son 
of the U.S.’s 25th Division commander, 
Major General William B. Kean, was 
wounded by a mine in Korea just a week 





Loomis Deon—Lire 
AuprE MURPHY 
An exit line. 


after he received a field promotion for 
gallantry in action. Philippines President 
Elpidio Quirino announced that he would 
send son Tomas into the Korean war as 
soon as he finished his training at Fort 
Benning, Ga. Curt Simmons, 21, ace 
southpaw for the Philadelphia Phillies, 
was formally inducted into the Army. 
William F. Rickenbacker, 22, Harvard 
’49 and the second son of Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker, signed on as a flying cadet 
in the U.S, Air Force. Radio & TV's 
Arthur Godfrey knocked off for a week 
to get back into his lieutenant command- 
er’s uniform and report for duty at Pensa- 
cola’s Naval Air Station. Hero-turned- 
Cinemactor Audie Murphy announced 
that his movie career will be all over as 
soon as he finishes The Red Badge of 
Courage and gets back to his National 
Guard unit in Texas: “I'll probably be in 
the Army three years, and after that it 
would be silly to try to start all over.” 
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There’s gold in these here hills! 


Sure thing, wherever you turn your eye, you'll see 
gold — miles and miles of it. For autumn has come 
to The Greenbrier, garbed in all her golden glory — 
7200 acres of rolling hills and verdant valleys riot- 
ing in the gala pageantry of the most colorful season 
of the year. 

You'll revel in the tang and tonic of Greenbrier’s 
wonderful climate. It'll put snap in your step and 
give you that great-to-be-alive feeling. That’s when 
you'll want to play golf on one of Greenbrier’s three 
championship courses, or perhaps a set or two of 
tennis. Or, if you will, you may ride, hike, swim, or 
just sit back and relax in the splendrous serenity 
of Indian Summer. 

No doubt about it, you'll strike it rich at The 
Greenbrier this fall, so why not stake your claim 
now. Rates only $19.00 per day per person, in- 
cluding meals, 


America’s Smartest and Gayest Resort 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, WEST VIRGINIA 
Edward T. Lawless, Vice-President. Eugene Voit, Manager 


Early reservations advisable. New York, 11 West 49th St.—JU 6-2225. 


Washington, Continental Bldg.—RE 2642, 


Chicago, 77 West Washington Street—RA 6-0625. 
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winkle-nesistomee | ‘UNIDURE) 


. LASTS FOR THE LIFE OF A GARMENT q WRINKLE-RESISTANCE — 


THE UNITED PIECE DYE WORKS, 132 Madison Ave., N.¥ 16 * Lodi, N.J. * Los Angeles, Col. 


Look for Unidure-processed men’s, women’s 
and children’s spun rayon apparel, yard 
goods, too, bearing this tag-at leading stores. 








‘FOR THE 1 MAN | 
IN 7 WHO | 
SHAVES DAILY 


New preparation with remarkable 
skin-soothing ingredient helps 
keep the face looking young 
and healthy! 





Modern life now means daily shaving 
for millions of men. But frequent 
shaving often results in ugly, old- 
looking skin. To help men solve this 
problem, we developed Glider—a 
rich, soothing cream containing a 
special ingredient to help preserve the 
youthful qualities of the face. 

Now—every time you shave with 
Glider—you give your face the bene- 
fit of this wonderful substance . . . and 
you finish your shave looking and 
feeling remarkably fit! 


TRY A TUBE AT OUR EXPENSE 
You can get Glider at any toilet-goods 
counter. Or we'll be glad to mail you 
a guest-size tube—enough for three 
full weeks—absolutely free. Just send 
your name and address to The J. B. 
Williams Company, Dept. TG-12 
Glastonbury, Conn., U.S.A. (Canada: 
Ville La Salle, Que.) Offer good in 


U.S. A. and A amp lll: 
hate j PRESIDENT 








Canada only. 
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You can 
taste its 





Overholt 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


National Distillers Products Corp. 
New York, N.Y. 














EDUCATION 


After 125 Years 


When mild-mannered Gregory Swanson, 
a 24-year-old Negro attorney from Mar- 
tinsville, Va., tried to register as a grad- 
uate student in the University of Virginia’s 
law school, the university said no. Officials 
explained that the Virginia constitution 
forbids it, ignored the U.S. Supreme 





Court’s decision that Negroes must be 
admitted to white colleges when there are 
no equal facilities for Negroes. Attorney 
Swanson went to court. 

In Charlottesville last week, a three- 
judge federal court decided that since 
Swanson could not find Jaw courses in the 





Belk-Leggett 
GREGORY SWANSON 
He went to court. 


State’s Negro college, Virginia must ad- 
mit him. University officials planned no 
appeal. Attorney Gregory Swanson will 
be the first Negro to enter the Univer- 
sity of Virginia since Thomas Jefferson 
founded it 125 years ago. 


Stay Away 

The University of California was be- 
ginning to feel some unpleasant effects of 
its year-long battle over the loyalty oath. 
Last week the American Psychological As- 
sociation, meeting in convention at Penn- 
sylvania State College, served notice that 
it was urging its 7,300 members not to take 
jobs at The reason, said the 








California. 
association: by firing sixt professors for 





For news of other action by the association, 
see MEDICINE 


+ Subsequently the number has grown. In their 
July meeting, the California regents voted to 
fire six non-signers and, by a narrow vote, re- 
tained 39 more (Time, July 31). Reversing 
themselves three weeks ago, the regents voted to 
dismiss 31 of the 39. Of these, six gave in and 
signed, 20 others decided to fight it out in court. 
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refusing to say whether they were Com- 
munists or not, the university had vio- 
lated academic freedom. 

The association admitted that it might 
not actually drop any members who de- 
cided to take jobs anyway. “But the rest 
of us,” said an association spokesman, 
“will feel they are doing a dismal thing.” 


For the Skilled & Select 


Were enough young Americans being 
properly trained for the overseas careers 
in business and government that would be 
open after World War II? The prominent 
cit'zens who met, one day in 1943, to mull 
that question over decided the answer was 
no. So the notables—including onetime 
Ambassador Joseph Grew, Harvard Pro- 
fessor William Yandell Elliott, the Com- 
merce Department's Will Clayton and 





Albert-Fenn—Lire 
CHRISTIAN HERTER 
He needed backing. 


Congressman Christian Herter of Massa- 
chusetts—agreed to start a graduate school 
of their own. That was the beginning of 
the Foreign Service Educational Founda- 
tion and its School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies. 

With money raised from private com- 
panies interested in foreign trade, the 
foundation bought a roomy mansion on 
Washington’s Florida Avenue, set up a 
$200,000-a-year endowment fund, hired a 
faculty of five (bottom salary: $8,000). 
In the fall of 1944, the school received its 
first 25 students. 

Since then, under the presidency of 
Christian Herter himself, the school has 
sent some 300 college graduates on to ad- 
vanced degrees and to careers as diplo- 
mats or businessmen all over the world. 
Each applicant (there are about 500 a 
year) must pass through a rigid set of 
tests and interviews. ‘“‘We must see how 
he handles himself on his feet and on his 
fanny,” says Dean Philip Thayer. 

Once accepted, the student embarks on 
a program tailored to his needs. He can 
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| ia showing industrial films of all 
types you want a projector that 
brings out every detail—gives unob- 
trusive operation—delivers full, nat- 
ural sound—and will stand up under 
hard usage. That’s why Filmosound 
is the favorite in industry today! Write 
for further information and for our 
new booklet, “Free Film Sources.” 


Bell 


You buy for life 
when you buy 


elient service 
Sctusl experiences Fe 





—says E. B. Peters, supervisor of personnel, 
The Ohio Oil Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 















SINGLE-CASE FILMOSOUND 


The 16mm Single-Case Filmosound 
shown here is only one of several 
models available. It is easy to oper- 
ate and easy to carry. And it’s guar- 
anteed for life!” 


Gueranteed for life. During life of the 
product, any defects in workmanship 
or materials will be remedied free (ex- 
cept transportation). 


« Howell 
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If you haven’t yet discovered that the best-looking shoes you can buy 
are also the most comfortable shoes you can wear, it’s high time you 
did. We're talking about Arch Preservers that give you a sort of com- 
fort you never dreamed of... the sort of comfort that the famed Wright 
Arch Preserver comfort features give you. Your nearest dealer has them. 


His name is in the classified phone book. E. T. Wright & Company, 


Inc., Rockland, Massachusetts. 








Smart, two-cyelet tie of 
supple hand-stained tan calf 
—also in blue or brown suede— 
glove-leather lined throughout. 





For Women, Selby Shoe Co. « For Boys, Gerberich-Payne » In Canada for Men, Scott-McHale 
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take courses in the most common diplo- 
matic languages, in international trade and 
finance, in commercial, maritime, and con- 
sular law. He may also study such exotic 
subjects as Hindustani and Icelandic, or 
Tanganyikan religions. 

“Our objective,” says President Herter, 
“is to put into the international blood 
stream a group of skilled and select men.” 
The job has not always been easy. Presi- 
dent Herter and his overseers (among 
them: Air Secretary Thomas K. Finletter, 
U.N. Delegate Warren Austin) soon re- 
alized that without the facilities and back- 
ing of a big university, they would never 
be able to do all they hoped to do, or to 
get all the financial support needed to 
keep going. 

To insure its future, announced Presi- 
dent Herter last week, the school was be- 
coming a division of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. It would remain in Washington, 
keep its own staff, be independent of 
Hopkins’ Walter Hines Page School of 
International Relations, which is directed 
by Owen Lattimore. But with the uni- 
versity behind it, President Herter could 
be pretty sure that his school would be 
turning out skilled and select men for a 
long time to come. 


Fraud & Delusion 


What do newspaper editors really think 
of journalism schools and their graduates? 
To find out, Dwight Young, editor of the 
Dayton (Ohio) Journal Herald and presi- 
dent of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, recently polled 54 of his 
U.S. colleagues. By last week he had 45 
replies, almost all critical of the way 
journalism is taught. Typical quotes: 

“In all but a few journalism schools the 
faculty consists largely of unsuccessful 
newspapermen ,.. At the worst [the 
schools] are a fraud, providing snap 
courses for lazy students; at the best they 
are a delusion, giving graduates a mistaken 
notion that they have received valuable 
training.” 

Too many schools think “they are train- 
ing their people to work for the New York 
Times and no one else.” Journalism grad- 
uates “want to become city editors, yea, 
managing editors, right off the bat and 
are offended when they are told to write 
obits instead.” Most of them “do not 
have the slightest notion how to go about 
digging up a story . . . The boys we get 
from journalism seem to be in a fog, lack 
initiative, have a lackadaisical attitude 
toward the job.” 

If the journalism-school graduates were 
not all they should be, Editor Young 
wanted to know, were the liberal-arts 
graduates better? Most editors said that 
they did not care what sort of a degree 
a young man had. The best training was 
“a broad basic education with plenty 
of accent on literature, economics and 
history.” 

The editors were agreed on one more 
point: if a young reporter “has the mak- 
ings of a newspaperman, he will prob- 
ably be a good one. If he hasn’t, he 
will be hopeless regardless of the educa- 
tion he has had.” 
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With Kodachrome Film 


in your miniature camera 


you get this 


. : . = : 
of your Kodachrome 
pictures .. . finished as color slides without extra charge 
made to order... 
in the reasonably priced 3X size shown, or in larger or smaller sizes 


ivi iteurs suddenly feel like experts when they 
discover what wonderful color pictures they can take 






















with Kodachrome Film in a miniature camera— 
any “miniature” with f/6.3 lens or better. Added 
satisfaction: the average amateur finds these superb 





pictures are so easy to take! 

Fine equipment for less money... 

And now Kodak has produced an ultramodern 
miniature camera with f/4.5 Lumenized lens 


selling at the remarkably low price of $29.95, 
including Federal Tax. Ask your dealer to show 





vou the sensational new Kodak Pony 828 Camera. 
With it—and Kodaslide Projector, Model 1A, at 
$29.50—you're well equipped to start your 
Kodachrome career . . . Also see Kodaslide Table 
V iewer—projector, s screen, and slide changer 
combined... and other Kodak miniatures and 
projectors ( Master Model illustrated ). 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Kodak 


TRADE MARK 
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ROCKET’ ENGINE AND p10Sm OaILE WYORA-MATIC 


ge in ? 





*Hydra-Matic Drive optional at 
extra cost on all Oldsmobile models. 


This is the car... this is the power team that’s completely different from anything else on the road today. 
The surging power of the high-compression “Rocket” Engine! The silken smoothness of Oldsmobile Hydra- 


Matic Drive*! Sm-o-o-o-th is the only word for it. Drive the "Rocket" Hydra-Matic "88"—discover the big 
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No Holds Barred 


Battered, canny little Willie Pep, one 
of the shiftiest boxers in ring history and 
featherweight champion (except for three 
months) through the past eight years, fig- 
ured that at the advanced fighting age of 
28 he had learned all the tricks of his 
trade. A fast man on his feet and a fairly 
sharp puncher, he could also wrestle, 
gouge and butt with the best of them. 
Last week, nonetheless, Harlem’s 24-year- 
old Sandy Saddler taught Willie a few 
new holds. 

It was their third fight and the honors 
were even. In their first, attacking with 





Pep, SADDLER & REFEREE 
Never too old to learn. 


hand-grenade punches, Saddler had won 
by a fourth-round knockout. Willie had 
won the second, a 15-round decision, by 
his own superb combination of light, wind- 
mill jabs, dodging footwork and his un- 
canny ability to shove, nudge and push 
his opponent off balance. For the third go 
last week, the fans thought they knew 
pretty much what to expect; the smart 
money was on youth and Sandy Saddler’s 
hand grenades. 

But right from the bell, Willie showed 
that he was going to be a hard man to 
beat. For the first two rounds he just 
jabbed and retreated while Saddler, usu- 
ally misfiring with his punches, kept up a 
relentless pursuit. Late in the third round, 
Saddler caught Willie squarely with a 
looping left, dumped him to the canvas 
for a nine count. The champion was 
jarred, but he got up and danced out of 
harm’s way. 
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Then for the next three rounds, Willie 
gave Saddler an annoying boxing lesson. 
He poked, jabbed, twisted Sandy around, 
stepped on his toes, wove in under his 
misdirected blows. Late in the seventh 
round, after Willie had won four of the 
first six, Saddler caught him again, wres- 
tled him to the ringside ropes. Referee 
Ruby Goldstein stepped in, tugged and 
hauled at the two fighters, trying to pry 
them apart. That, it became clear a few 
moments later, was where Willie lost his 
title. 

As the bell ended the round, Pep sagged 
into his corner, grimacing with pain in his 
left shoulder. A boxing-commission doctor 
made a quick inspection, found the shoul- 
der dislocated. By a technical knockout, 
Sandy Saddler was featherweight cham- 
pion of the world. 

Said bitter Willie Pep: “He beat me 
with a double arm-lock.” Said Saddler: 
“J thought a punch to the kidney did it. 
If they say I twisted his arm, O.K., I 
twisted it.” 

Whatever did it, Willie had considerable 
consolation. His 45% share ($93,000) of 
the record-breaking (for featherweights) 
gate of $262,150 would more than take 
care of his doctor bills. And Willie would 
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be back for a crack at Saddler again this from the 

winter. as 

pact facie : Original 
rench Invasion 7 100 Year 


Last week, for the first time in 71 
years, a French-bred horse won England's 
classic St. Leger. The winner, by a length, 
was Marcel Boussac’s tall, long-striding 
chestnut colt, Scratch II. For the British, 
who have an aversion to invasions, the 
result was doubly dour since another 
French horse finished second. For dapper 
Owner Boussac (“I am delighted, delight- 
ed”) and Jockey Rae Johnstone, it was 
the third time this year they had taken 
the British into camp; they had won the 
Derby with Galcador and the Oaks with 
Asmena. 

The $39,085 that Boussac got last week 
for winning the St. Leger made him the 
leading 1950 money-earner on British 
tracks. He was already the French leader 
by a country kilometer. Back of his long 
string of victories is a string of 300 horses 
including 100 brood mares and eight stud 
stallions. About 100 of the horses are al- 
ways in training under oldtime French 
Jockey Charles Semblat. When they cross 
the Channel, they travel in a special 
Bristol air-van. 

Brother & Sister. Businessman Bous- 
sac, whose Lyon-based textile empire con- 
sumes some 70% of all the cotton shipped 
into France, has a sharp eye for a winner. 
He backed Dress Designer Christian Dior, 
got a spectacular, moneymaking result: 


Old secret 


“It’s 
great 
when you 
drink it 


the New Look. Although he sometimes straight” 
takes a calculated flier in both the textile (served chilled 
with 


and racing business, he prefers to leave 
little to luck and chance. 

At the races, usually accompanied by 
his wife, onetime Paris Opera Star Fanny 


lemon peel) 
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Heldy, Boussac rarely bets on his own 
colors (bright orange jacket, grey cap). 
After Galcador won the Derby, Queen 
Elizabeth asked Boussac to tell her his 
breeding secrets. He maintained that he 
had none. 

There is one simple explanation of his | 
success: instead of running the legs off 
his two-year-olds, he can afford to race 
them sparingly, then bring them up to 
the longer, richer races for three-year-olds 
& up. At his two stud farms in France, 
Boussac breeds top race horses by mating 
successful stallions (like Tourbillon) with 
proven brood mares (like Astronomie). 


He has also tried some daring experiments to AU STRALIA and 


in inbreeding. One was to mate a full 
brother and sister. The result was Corona- N EW ZEALAN D 
tion, one of the meanest-tempered horses 


ee. 35% hours total elapsed 
time to Sydney from San Fran- 
cisco. 





ee 13 hours faster than any 
other airline schedule! 


Se Luxurious comfort in giant 
4-engine Douglas DC-6’s .. . 
pressurized, air-conditioned. 


Se Roomy, full-length sleeper 
berths at no extra fare, for that 
one night in the air. 


pe Unlimited stopover at Hon- 
olulu or Fiji if you wish. 


3 FLIGHTS EACH WEEK 
San Francisco to Sydney, dep. 
Mon., Thurs.; San Francisco to 
Auckland, dep. every Fri. 


RESERVATIONS FROM: 
B.C.P.A. Booking Office, 347 
Stockton Street, San Francisco. 
Phone YUkon 6-697 1, your travel 
agent or... 


GENERAL SALES AGENTS: British 


c pyright phic Photo Union Overseas Airways Corporation, 420 
JoHNSTONE, Scratcu II, Boussac Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Little to luck. 
ever to kick a groom, but winner of last & C PA Pr” 


year’s Prix de l'Arc-de-Triomphe. 








Questions & Answers. Three years ago, BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
on one of his rare vacations, hard-work- PACIFIC AIRLINES, LTD. 


ing Marcel Boussac visited the U.S. In = 
Kentucky’s Blue Grass country, he saw 
Calumet Farm's famed Whirlaway, the | AIR-CONDITIONED 
1941 triple crown winner. Said Boussac: ta: Aes a : 

=) © 99 oe n oshington it’s always delightfully 
“C'est pour moi.” This summer, he com- cool at the world-famous Mayflower where 
pleted a deal to lease Whirlaway for a the lobby, restaurants and guest rooms 
three-year stud assignment in France. are pleasantly air-conditioned. 

To American reporters who would like 
to know what his breeding plans are for 
Whirlaway, Boussac will politely lift his 
hat, smilingly extend his hand in greeting. 
A subaltern will whisper, “M. Boussac 
thinks you have just paid him a compli- 
ment.” No matter how well the reporter 
speaks French, the interview is closed. 
Four or five years hence, M. Boussac may 
supply the answer on French, British and 
possibly U.S. racetracks.* 








Single trom $5.50 Double from $9.00 





F Four Boussac horses have been in training in WASHING ON D.C. 
the U.S. since last winter. None are of top J. MACK, GEN. MGR. A HILTON HOTEL 
stakes quality, and only one has started | 
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Solid Substitute 


When baseball's mightiest hitter, Ted 
Williams, shattered an elbow in the July 
All-Star game, the Boston Red Sox went 
on a glum search for a substitute left- 
fielder. The first man they tried, utility 
Outfielder Clyde Vollmer, was far from 
Ted’s class. As the hard baseball saying 
goes, he couldn’t even carry Williams’ 
glove. Then scrawny (148 lbs., 5 ft. 11 in.) 
Billy Goodman got a chance. It turned 
out that Billy could not only carry the 
Williams glove, he was pretty handy at 
hefting Williams’ bat. This week, Billy 
Goodman’s .360 batting average led the 
American League. 

At various times this season, Billy has 
played all over the infield. He has per- 


International 
Bitty GoopMAN 
Luck or not, 


formed ably, if not brilliantly, at first, 
second and third bases and shortstop. But 
it is only since he took over Williams’ 
leftfield post that Goodman has begun to 
get recognition for what he is: the best 
one-man bench in baseball. Red Sox Man- 
ager Steve O'Neill, who has been around 
the game for 40 years, calls him “the best 
utility player I ever saw.” 

There was a time when 24-year-old 
Billy was a regular. In 1948, after three 
years in the minors (Atlanta and Louis- 
ville), he joined the Red Sox as their first 
baseman. Early this season, in a character- 
istic slashing slide, Billy chipped a bone 
in his left leg. The Red Sox had to call up 
Walt Dropo from the minors. Dropo hit 
so well (Tre, July 24) that Goodman 
found himself without a regular job. He 
soon made one for himself: filling in for 
injured regulars. Says Billy: “I don’t care 
where I play. Of course, it may take a 
few days for me to get to feeling at home 
in a new position.” 

Billy always feels at home in the bat- 
ter’s box. He chokes up a bit on his 34-in., 
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Burns even when lens is cracked or broken! 


You can have the safety of the new 
Auto-Lite Sealed Beam Unit with 
these safety features . . . special 
9,000 pounds pressure seal to ex- 
clude moisture and dust so lamp 
stays bright ... passing beam that 
illuminates the shoulder of the 
road for greater safety . . . new 
Bull’s Eye that concentrates 


Toledo 1, Ohio 


Tune in “Suspense!” . . CBS Radio Thursdays . 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


stray light into the main driv- 
ing beam. And remember, the 
new Bull's Eye Sealed Beam 
Unit is guaranteed to burn even 
when lens is cracked or broken. 
There’s nothing like the Auto- 
Lite Bull’s Eye for safe night 
driving . . . so see your Auto- 
Lite Dealer today. 

Toronto, Ontario 
« + CBS Television Tuesdays 
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WHEREVER YOU GO in the 
world, you will be able to 
find your CRAVEN “A”s 
++. at the best hotels and 
the best clubs. Because 
they’re smoked by so 
many of those peo- 
ple who know how 
to enjoy life... 


Craven "A" 

ane the largest 
cigarettes in the world. 
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34-0z. Ted Williams model bat, holds his 
elbows high, and figures confidently that 
he can hit all pitchers and all pitches 
equally well. Sometimes, he admits, “a 
baseball is hard to hit. There’s a lot of 
luck in it.” Luck or not, Ted Williams’ 
substitute* seemed likely to be the 1950 
batting champ of the American League. 


Good Catch 

Big-game fishing, like any other kind of 
fishing, is partly a matter of luck—being 
at the right place at the right time. One 
day last week, Commander Duncan Hodg- 
son of the Royal Canadian Navy was at 
the right place, St. Ann Bay, Nova Sco- 
tia, at the right time, 1 p.m. He caught a 
whopper. Moreover, he did it with almost 
primitive disregard for what U.S. tuna 
experts consider standard routine. 

The standard routine in going after the 
big boys (300 lbs. and up) is to use a 
batch of expensive equipment, hire a trim 
cruiser with a smart crew, then settle 
comfortably into a special swivel chair 
and wait for the fish to bite. Commander 
Hodgson got his tuna the hard way. 

His equipment consisted of a 20-year- 
old oak rod, an 18-year-old reel and a 36- 
thread linen line—the same slender line 
the experts used in the tuna-fishing tour- 
naments. He caught his own bait, a small 
mackerel, Then he hired 65-year-old vet- 
eran Guide Percy MacRitchie to row him 
out to the tuna grounds in an 18-ft, dory. 
The sea was calm—until the big fish 
struck. Hodgson struck back, hooking the 
fish with all the weight of his solid (190 
Ibs., 6 ft. 3 in.) frame. The battle began. 

For an hour and 20 minutes Hodgson 
played the giant fish while Guide Mac- 
Ritchie tried to row the boat toward 
shore. The tuna pulled the boat twelve 
miles around St. Ann Bay before it was 
finally played out and beached itself. Dur- 
ing the struggle, the 9-ft.-9-in. fish bent 
the 3-in., U-shaped steel hook into an L. 
But the hook held. 

It held a record-breaking 977-pounder, 
heaviest tuna ever taken on a rod & reel 
(old record: 927 Ibs.). Commander Hodg- 
son, 49, a fisherman in the best tradition, 
claimed he had seen an even bigger one 
that day. Said he: “It just wouldn’t bite.” 


Who Won 


@ In Manhattan, Giant Pitcher Sal Mag- 
lie, his fourth consecutive shutout (over 
Brooklyn, 2-0), to tie a National League 
record.t 

G In Forest Hills, N.Y., Lefthander Art 
Larsen (Tre, Sept. 11) over net-rushing 
Herbie Flam for the national tennis title, 
6-3, 4-6, 5-7, 6-4, 6-3; Mrs. Margaret 
Osborne du Pont over Doris Hart, 6-3, 
6-3, to take the women’s title for the 
third year in a row. 


* Last week, for the first time since his injury, 
Williams broke into a game as a pinch hitter. 
The Yankees walked him. 


+ Others who have pitched four shutouts in a 
row: Mordecai (‘‘Three Finger’) Brown, Ed 
Ruelbach and Bill Lee, all of the Chicago Cubs; 
Grover Cleveland Alexander of the Philadel- 
phia Phillies. 
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What happens to jet planes and rock- 
ets at supersonic speeds? 


This giant wind-maker at Lewis Flight 
Propulsion Laboratory, N.A.C.A., Cleve- 
land, is providing the answers. It com- 
presses 2,200,000 cubic feet of air per min- 
ute—creates a blast that is accelerated to 
1500 m.p.h. for flight performance studies. 


That huge 18-foot, multiple-stage rotor 
whirls at 800 r.p.m.—exerts a thrust of 
300,000 pounds on the thrust bearing, left, 

+ - @ unique challenge to lubrication en- 
gineers. Socony-Vacuum solved this prob- 
lem—now furnishes the correct oils for the 
thrust bearing, rotor bearings, and three 
driving motors, totaling 87,000 h.p. 


You can get this same kind of lubrica- 
tion engineering service for your plant. Call 


World’s Largest Faster-than-Sound Wind Tunnel 


gets the World’s Greatest Lubrication Knowledge your Socony-Vacuum Representative. 





This drawing prepared with 
cooperation of S. Morgan Smith 
Company and the National Advisory 

Committee for Aeronautics 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC, 
and Affiliates: 


Conca Libuctton 
GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP, 
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‘Two new Comptometer Adding-Calculating 
Machines, efficiency engineered to handle your figure 
work with maximum speed and accuracy . . . with mini- 
mum effort and expense! 


CHECK THESE NEW FEATURES! 


os 


FLOATING TOUCH—a lightcr, faster touch that 
astounds users at demonstrations! Here's un- 
surpassed case of operation! 


IMPROVED ERROR CONTROL—famous exclusive 
Controlled-Key mechanism is more effective 
than ever. Absolutely eliminates operating 
errors caused by imperfect stroke. Conven- 
iently relocated Release Key unlocks board 
after stroke completed. ‘This positive built-in 








protection assures higher degree of first-time 
accuracy . . . speedier work! 


NEW NON-GLARE COLORS—scicntifically selected 
by Faber Birren of New York and Color Re- 
search Institute of America to prevent cye- 
strain and fatigue—and to harmonize with 
modern office décor. 


GIANT ANSWER NUMERALS —casy to read ata 
glance! Dial faces designed to reduce shadow 
and glare. No confusing zcros shown at left 
of answer! 


ZEPHYR WEIGHT— pounds lighter for easier 
handling! Streamlined case with satin-finished 
chromium base. 





LUMPIUMETERG 


DECIMAL POINTS—in natural position! Con- 
venicntly numbered by column. 
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Special features of New Electric Comptometer 


FINGER-FORM KEY TOPS—cspccially designed to 
prevent broken fingernails! 


Quiet Automatic Stop-start Motor —practically noiseless! 
Special torque for fast operation. No switch — it turns itself 
on and off! Detachable cord. 


Radio Protection! Best radio interference control available. 
Three-way Error Control —when imperfect stroke is made all 
keys lock except key imperfectly struck. This key stays 
depressed —a visible evidence of the mistake —and motor 
gives warning purr. Operator sees, feels and hears mistake! 


NEW NON-ELE 





Special feature of New Non-Electric Comptometer 


New Revolutionary x+ Key—for faster, more accurate multi- 
plication and division. When X+ key at left of keyboard 
is depressed, operator can complete imperfect stroke with- 
out moving hands from position. 


. . . 
Seeing is believing! Call your nearest Comptometer 
agent today .. . he'll be delighted to give you and your 
machine operators a demonstration. 


ComPpPromeETER 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IL, and sold 


exclusively by ite Comptometer Division, 1720 N. Paulina St.. Chicago 22, IL 
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Mer cf Didintion.. LORD CALVERT 


Of all the millions of gallons we distill, only the choicest few are fine enough for 
Lord Calvert. That’s why no other whiskey in all the world possesses the unique flavor 
and distinctive lightness of Lord Calvert... the custom-blended whiskey for men of 
moderation who appreciate the finest. That’s why Lord Calvert will make your next 


drink a better drink, and why your guests will compliment vour choice. 


BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y.C 








MR. WILLIAM PAHLMANN— 
distinguished interior designer. 
Raised in Texas, Mr. Pahlmann 
worked his way through art 
school—then labored steadily for 
ten years before his unusual talent 
for blending modern and tradi- 
tional styles around a client's 
personality gained widespread 
recognition. Today, his warm, 
melodramatic interiors beautify 
many of the country’s outstanding 
hotels, department stores and 
private homes, The Westchester, 
V_Y., home above, with its 24 sq 
jt. m coffee table, is typical 
of his work. 
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"Provided" 


Until the late Renaissance, European 
artists devoted most of their talents to 
religious art; then the secular tide set in. 
Today few artists even think of painting 
for churches. Pope Pius XII made an 
attempt to reverse the drift three years 
ago with an encyclical proclaiming that 
“modern art should be given free scope in 
the due and reverent service of the church 
and the sacred rites, provided that [the 
artists] preserve a correct balance be- 
tween styles, tending neither to extreme 
realism nor to excessive symbolism . . .” 
Last week he welcomed 300 artists and art 
authorities from 23 countries to a Rome 
conference on religious art, and told them 
more about what he meant by “provided.” 

Art, the Pope argued, is nothing if nat 
understandable: “Art helps men to know 
each other . . . All maxims which make 
art fall down from its sublime role pro- 
fane it, and make it sterile ‘Art for Art’s 
Sake.’ ” 

Personal Opinion. To some delegates 
the welcoming speech sounded like an offi- 
cial blast at surrealist and abstract art. 
Not so, said conference officials: it should 
be interpreted as a strong recommenda- 
tion against falling into extremes, but the 
Pope had mentioned no school of art by 
name. Moreover, his words had been those 
of a simple speech rather than an encycli- 
cal, and should therefore be considered 
as the Pope’s personal opinion. 

To illustrate its points, the Vatican 
had arranged a vast show of 1,400 reli- 
gious art works produced in the past half 
century. Most of them were conservative 
and many were dull, although the exhibi- 
tion did include a few standout pictures 
that proved how “understandable” reli- 
gious art can be without sacrificing free- 
dom or strength of expression. Among 
them were a powerful close-up of Christ 
on the cross, drawn by aging French Mod- 
ern Georges Rouault, and an industrial- 
age view of Jesus in the Street, by a little- 
known Italian painter named Francesco 
Perotti. But the chilly traditionalism of 
the exhibition as a whole showed that the 
Rome conference had been long overdue. 

"Catalogue Virgins." Delegates at- 
tacked the problem from both sides, Some 
threw bricks at free-wheeling artists and 
some at brake-stomping clerics. They 
passed resolutions urging the formation of 
Catholic artists’ unions, and more thor- 
ough religious training for Catholic art 
students. They even recommended that 
“competent authorities update:the artistic 
culture and taste of the clergy.” 

Maurice Lavanoux, the good grey sec- 
retary of Manhattan’s Liturgical Arts So- 
ciety, gave strong support to that idea. In 
the U.S., he declared, church-goods houses 
“have debased the taste of generations of 
worshipers” by filling churches with mass- 
produced, painted-plaster “catalogue Vir- 
gins.” Mest parishes, Lavanoux added, 
“accept this practice because they think it 
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Perotti’s “JESUS IN THE STREET” 
Nothing if not understandable. 


is the normal thing, but the capacity of 
the average parishioner for accepting good 
art has been greatly underestimated .. . 
We need the contemporary artist to help 
us end the scandal of the trash that is in 
our churches.” 

The French delegation, headed by con- 
servative Architect Gaston Bardet, had a 
far different notion of how the “trash” 
might be eliminated. The church, Bardet 
proposed, should draw up a set of rules 
and regulations governing sacred art, 
Lavanoux opposed the resolution, saw it 
voted down. Few of the conferees be- 


lieved that good religious art could ever 
be produced by rules. 





"Not for Money" 

Han van Meegeren was the 20th Cen- 
tury’s most ambitious forger, and for a 
time its most successful. In ten years at 
his odd calling, he had fooled some of 
Europe’s smartest experts and made close 
to $3,000,000 by painting and then “dis- 
covering” half a dozen “Vermeers” and 
a couple of “Pieter de Hoochs” besides. 
When he was convicted three years ago 
(Time, Nov. 24, 1947), Van Meegeren 
told a reporter that he was “sure about 
one thing: if I die in jail they will just 
forget all about it. My paintings will be- 
come original Vermeers once more. I pro- 





George Rodger—Liri 


VAN MEEGEREN PAINTING “CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE” 
Convincing if not discoverable. 
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fit injector razors perfectly 


A recent independent survey among 5,000 
men revealed that Personnas averaged 9 
smooth shaves per blade. 

You may get substantially more — or some- 
what less. But here’s a sporting offer you 
just can’t afford to pass up: use as many 
blades as you wish from a pack of Per- 
sonnas. If you are not fully enthused, re- 
turn the dispenser to us for a full refund! 
Personna Blade Co., Inc., 43 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. 
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also Personna Double and Single Edge 
Blades in the handy Zipak Dispenser 
Same money-back guarantee. 
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duced them not for money but for art’s 
sake.” 

Van Meegeren died about a month after 
the trial, and last week his remaining 
paintings went up for auction. Together 
with his Amsterdam house and furniture, 
they brought only 242,000 guilders as 
against creditors’ claims of some 5,000,- 
ooo guilders One of the 
highest bids, $800, was for a seventh 
“Vermeer” entitled Christ in the Temple, 
which Van Meegeren had painted after 
his confession (see cut) to prove to some 
still unconvinced experts that he had ac- 
tually forged the previous ones. 


($1,315,800). 


Grandma Goes to Town 

The mayor of Albany proclaimed a 
“Grandma Moses Day” last week, and the 
famed little upstate New York artist 
bustled in from Eagle Bridge, 30 miles 
away, to help celebrate it. Wearing a perky 





GRANDMA Moses 


Spring, sunshine and a 79-lb. cake. 
black jersey bonnet with a velvet chin 
strap, and a corsage of sweetheart roses 
presented by her three-year-old great- 
granddaughter, Grandma accepted the 
keys of the city. Then she went on to grace 
the opening of a show of 60 of her paint- 
ings at the Albany Institute of History 
ind Art. Some 600 people milled through 
the gallery, gaping at the artist and at such 
old favorites among her oils as The Old 
Oaken Bucket, Frosty Morning and Sugar- 
ing Of. “I never realized,” Grandma 
chirped, “that I had so many friends.” 

That night the town gave Grandma a 
100o-place birthday banquet. She easily 
blew out all go candles on her 79-lb. cake, 
told well-wishers that she felt ‘no older 
than I did at 70.” Highlight of her day 
was a congratulatory wire from President 
Truman: “May the spirit of spring and 
eternal sunshine be yours always.” 

At week’s end Grandma was back on the 
farm, cooking up more batches of painted 
peace and good cheer. 
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THE THEATER 


New Season on Broadway 


This week, with a new season about to 
begin, there were only 13 shows in Broad- 
way’s 30 playhouses, and all but one 
(Mike Todd’s bosomy, bumptious Peep 
Show) were hold-over hits from past sea- 
sons. During the summer, television net- 
works had gobbled up three more legiti- 
mate theaters (making 16 to date). Pro- 
duction costs were skyrocket-high. Pro- 
ducers bemoaned the lack of new play- 
wrights, and looked in vain for the open- 
handed angels of only a few years ago. 

40 into 17. But Broadway still had 
high hopes for 1950-51. The war, always 
a boost to show business, and a current 
fad for theater parties were expected to 
help. The 14,000-member Show-of-the- 
Month Club, which last year sold over 
$600,000 worth of tickets, looked for a 
bigger enrollment this year. 

Broadway seemed determined to start 
the season off in high gear. Opening month 
last year saw only one production, but 
September 1950 will have five: James 
Bridie’s long-run London hit Daphne 
Laureola, Louis Verneuil’s Affairs of State 
with Celeste Holm, Owen Crump’s South- 
ern Exposure, Lesley Storm’s Black 
Chiffon, another London import, and 
Drama Critic (The New Yorker) Wol- 
cott Gibbs’s Season in the Sun. 

By the end of December, 40-odd pro- 
jected productions, many of them by 
practised hands, will have scrambled for 
berths in Broadway’s 17 unoccupied thea- 
ters. As usual, playgoers can look for- 
ward to a full schedule of musicals: Lind- 
say & Crouse’s Call Me Madam, boasting 
Ethel Merman, an Irving Berlin score, and 
a $700,000 advance sale; Cole Porter's 
Out of This World; Benjamin Britten’s 
novelty musical Let’s Make an Opera. 
For mid-fall production, Broadway will 
import British Dramatist Christopher 
Fry’s The Lady’s Not for Burning (with 
John Gielgud) and Aldous Huxley’s The 
Giaconda Smile. 

Rosy Prospects. Playwright Arthur 
(Death of a Salesman) Miller is working 
on an adaptation of Ibsen’s An Enemy of 
the People, and the Theatre Guild is dick- 
ering for William Inge’s Front Porch. 
Producers Rodgers & Hammerstein have 
scheduled Novelist John Steinbeck’s 
Burning Bright, and Producer Cheryl 
Crawford has Tennessee (A Streetcar 
Named Desire) Williams’ The Rose Tat- 
too on her schedule. By the time the 
season is half over, Broadway will prob- 
ably be seeing Hollywood's Louis Calhern 
(in King Lear) and Olivia de Havilland 
(in Romeo and Juliet), besides such stage 
faithfuls as Dame Edith Evans, Flora 
Robson, Jessica Tandy, Lilli Palmer, and 
possibly Tallulah Bankhead. 

For showmen who could stop worrying 
long enough about Broadway’s chronic 
money problems and the growing threat 
of TV, prospects looked rosier than they 
had in years. 
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TEM o 
tow 10 PLATTE 
Be careless about your club soda. Sabotage your highball 


with ordinary club soda or carbonated tap water. You'll 
start out with a flat drink and wind up with a complete dud. 








Choose your club soda as carefully as the rest of your high- 
ball. Use Canada Dry Water. Your drinks will taste better 
and—thanks to “Pin-Point Carbonation”—sparkle longer. 


iY 
Sing POINT CARBONATION 


Thanks to this scientific process, millions of tinier, 
longer-lived bubbles keep your drink sparkling at peak 
liveliness. Result: you always have a fresh-tasting 

drink in your hand no matter how long you “nurse” it. 





Remember— ‘ 
4/sths of your drink is club soda...ask for the best—Canada Dry Water 
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You'll find a new 
meaning for the words 
COMFORT, DEPEND- 
ABILITY and ECON- 
OMY with a Lennox 
Heating System! 

For a free heating 
estimate and convenient 
terms, consult your 
Lennox dealer today, 
See your classified 
telephone directory for 
his name, or write to 
Lennox. 


ASK ABOUT CONVENIENT 
TIME PAYMENT PLAN! 





£2 Over 87 different LENNOX models. . . for gas, oll, 
<> _—_ Gaal, or LP gas, plus home and store cooling equipment. 
THE LENNOX FURNACE COMPANY 
World's Largest Manufacturers and 
Engineers of Warm Air Heating Systems 


Marshalltown, la. - Columbus, 0. « Syracuse, N.Y. + Ft. Worth, Tex, 
Decatur, Ga, + Salt Lake City, Utah . Pasadena, Calif. 





Get a Lennie Lennox 
Rag Doll! Easy for Mom 
to stuff and sew. Send 
25¢ with your name and 
address to Lennox, Dept, 


T-918, Marshalltown, lowa, 


FRE £E 8 For a copy of new booklet 

© “How to select your beating 
sytem,” write Dept. T-918, your nearest 
Lennox office. 
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Pope of the Poor 


Born Joseph Sarto, a poor man’s son, 
Pope Pius X reigned as pontiff for eleven 
years, died in 1914. He was the hero of 
countless warmly human stories. One told 
how he got to Rome to be elected Pope. 
Having given away all his money to the 
poor of Venice, he applied to the Catholic 
banks for a travel loan, but was turned 
down as a poor risk. Finally a Jewish ad- 
mirer lent him the money for the journey, 
but Cardinal-Patriarch Sarto was so cer- 
tain he would not be elected Pope that he 
bought a round-trip ticket. When he died 
he wrote in his will: “I was born poor. I 
lived poor most of my life. I wish to die 
poor...” 

Last week in Rome, the road was cleared 
for his beatification and eventual canoniza- 
tion: he was given the title of Venerable 
Joseph Sarto. Not since 1712 has a Pope 
been canonized.* A venerable may not be 
designated a saint until the church has 
approved and recognized at least two 
miracles. Last week documented records 
of Pius X’s miracles, including two more 
from the U.S., were pouring into the 
Vatican, 


The Oak & the Ax 


In the summer of 1505 a man in Sax- 
ony was knocked flat by a bolt of light- 
ning. “St. Anne help me!” he cried as he 
lay on the ground. “I will become a monk.” 

For Christendom, the moment in which 
lightning struck Martin Luther was al- 
most as crucial as the episode of the Da- 
mascus road. In Here J Stand (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury; $4.75), a new biography of 
the founder of the Reformation in Ger- 
many, Roland H. Bainton, a Quaker and 
a Yale professor of church history, care- 
fully details the character and extent of 
the great crisis that was set in motion that 
day. Within 13 tumultuous years the 
Luther energy had blasted Christianity 
out of its late-medieval lethargy, ripped 
the universal church to sectarian shreds, 
created the Protestant movement and set 
its main direction. 

Yet Luther was more than a great re- 
ligious figure, according to Bainton’s book, 
He was one of the master builders of mod- 
ern Germany, both for good and for ill. 
He was a literary genius. And he was an 
immense, complicated personality, with 
room inside for half a dozen men, 

Such a man defies biography. The writ- 
er of it should have both the religious pas- 
sion to comprehend how a man who some- 
times seemed almost a devil could also be 
almost a saint; and the theological dis- 
passion to talk, without raising his voice, 
about the most controversial Christian of 
modern times. Biographer Bainton has 
plenty of dispassion, and also a handsome 
way of writing. His Luther biography is 
easily the most readable in English; if it 
fails to understand all the Martin Luthers 





* Pope Pius V. 


and to reconcile them in one man, that 
was more than Luther could do, either. 

Grace & Mercy. Martin Luther was 
born at Eisleben, Saxony, in 1483. His 
father was a tightfisted miner who had 
fought his way up to foundry owner. Old 
Hans sent his son to read law at the Uni- 
versity of Erfurt, but Martin’s sensitive 
mind became preoccupied with fear for 
his soul. A nameless, periodic and over- 
whelming despair seized him. It had been 
acute for about six months when the 
lightning struck. 

The monk’s cowl did not keep out the 
demon of despair, says Biographer Bain- 
ton, and the despair was finally defined: 
Luther had begun to doubt the goodness 





Martin LUTHER 
The Devil came at night. 


of God. “I wished I had never been creat- 
ed. Love God? I hated Him!” The Devil 
visited Luther by night, and the monk- 
priest never doubted that he was real. In 
the dark night of his own soul, Luther 
found his own convictions: the whole na- 
ture of man is corrupt; man must be born 
again to be saved. 

But how can a man be saved if he can- 
not be sure that God is good and will save 
him? “Then,” says Luther, “I grasped 
that . . . through grace and sheer mercy, 
God justifies us through faith. Thereupon 
I [went] through open doors into para- 
dise.” Luther had discovered the guiding 
theological principle of the Reformation. 

With his beliefs established, he was 
ready at 34 to begin his life work. In 1517 
he nailed his 95 Theses on the door of the 
Castle Church of Wittenberg. The Theses 
were a protest against the corrupt Roman 
Catholic practice of the day, of selling 
“indulgences” to the living for the reduc- 
tion of the pureatorial terms of the dead. 

Luther soon went on to attack the insti- 
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"This machine 
certainly 
saves time!" 


".«yes, and it gives 
information that helps 


make more money! 


NATIONAL MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING PROFITS YOU IN TWO IMPORTANT WAYS 


1. An exclusive combination of time-and- 
money-saving advantages — never before 
combined on one machine — enables this 
new National Accounting machine to cut 
accounting costs so sharply that the savings 
often pay for the entire equipment within a 
year! Savings then run on, year after year, 
as handsome profit. 

2. It also gives more mon 
mation about 
business men have always wanted, but many 
never had. Employee relations are improved. 


aking infor- 


your business — facts most 


Records are up-to-the-minute. There’s a 
saving in stationery costs, 

A small or medium-size business can 
handle ali its accounting on one National 
Multiple-Duty model. Larger concerns use 
batteries of these machines to handle spe- 
cific jobs at minimum cost — and, during 
peak-load periods, shift jobs between ma- 
chines to cut costly overtime. 

Let our representative check your ac- 
counting set-up, and show you how much 
National Mechanized Accounting will save 


0 Get this FREE 


ene 20-page booklet 


from our local 
gn 


representative 
orwritetot 
no 
yn 
port 


Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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They give a lift to your budget, too! 





Don’t be surprised if the youngest member of your family 
can easily lift a venetian blind of Alcoa Aluminum, for its 
sturdy slats are feather-light. Your budget gets a lift, too, 
with these modern blinds. In natural finish, or brilliant 
color, they're lustrous, lasting, easy to clean, economical. 


. ». Sixty-two years of Alcoa development pioneered the way 





to such “better buys’’ in aluminum, for home, farm and 









industry. Equipment for work and leisure that is lighter, 
stronger, more lasting than any ever built before. ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1794] Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


FIRST IN 


=. LCOA | | 
: The light metal 






FOR LIGHT, LASTING household aids that that lasts 
are easier to live with, ask your dealer to show 
you the ones made of Alcoa Aluminum first! 


tution of the papacy, the role of celibacy 
in the clergy, the number of the sacra- 
ments; before long he had assailed most 
of the major tenets in the structure of 
Roman Catholicism, More to the point, 
all Germany soon knew, by pamphlet: 
that poured from the newly invented 
printing press, what Luther had done— 
and thousands of Germans approved. 

"Ungrateful Beasts." Luther was ex- 
communicated by the church and out- 
lawed by the state. In reply, he declared: 
“. .. As they excommunicated me for 
the sacrilege of heresy, so I excommuni- 
cate them in the name of the sacred truth 
of God. Christ will judge whose excom- 
munication will stand.” He also said: 
“Why do we not ... assault... the 
whole swarm of the Roman Sodom... 
and wash our hands in their blood?” Then 
for a year he went into hiding in the 
Wartburg, there to begin his translation 
of the Bible, a work as fundamental to the 
German language as the King James ver- 
sion is to English. 

Back in Wittenberg, the Reformation 
had begun. Many priests, monks and nuns 
were leaving the cloister and getting mar- 
ried. Mass was celebrated in plain clothes, 
and parts of it recited in German. The 
laity took the cup of Communion to its 
own lips, and it smashed the images of 
the saints. 

A few years later, Luther himself mar- 
ried Katherine von Bora, an ex-nun, who 
bore him six children. He became the 
model for future German papahood, ac- 
cording to Bainton: he appeared to love 
his children dearly, yet he was stonily un- 
forgiving when disobeyed, and was known 
to cut up his son’s pants to mend his own: 
he wrote the children gaggingly senti- 
mental letters while he was away from 
them and sometimes called them “idiots” 
when he was home. 

Age did not improve him. He was pre- 
maturely an irascible and peevish old 
man, according to Bainton. He railed 
against both the rival Protestant sects 
and the Jews. He talked a blue streak, 
some of it the plain vulgarity of his gen- 
eration, and lorded it crudely over his con- 
gregation: “You ungrateful beasts, you 
are not worthy of the treasure of the gos- 
pel. If you don’t improve, I will stop 
preaching rather than cast pearls before 
swine.” 

Luther himself was only too conscious 
of his excesses, and once, when asked 
why he was so violent, composed a salient 
epigram on his entire life. “A twig,” he 
said, “can be cut with a bread knife, but 
an oak calls for an ax.” 


Revival 

Evangelist Billy Graham, 31 (Time, 
March 20), was still preaching to the big- 
gest congregations in the U.S. Winding up 
a six-week revival meeting last week in a 
specially erected tabernacle in Portland, 
Ore., he had run up an amazing record: 
632,000 attendance, 8,000 conversions. It 
seemed to be the biggest evangelistic cam- 
paign since the late Billy Sunday drew 
1,500,000 people in New York 33 years 
ago. Next Graham vineyard: Minneapolis. 
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CHICAGO 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
SPOKANE 
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4t¥pinx? 


No doubt about it—what with the trucks and crowds, 
the hot rods and detours—things can be tough on the 
highways. And just when traffic volume slacks off a 
bit, the weather begins to get bad! 

On your next inter-city trip, join the happy folks 
aboard Milwaukee Road H1awaTuas who have learned 
that it pays to let the engineer do the driving. 

Rail fares are low—barely over 2¢ a mile on round 
trips in easy-riding, reclining chair coaches. Or you 
can go de luxe in parlor and sleeping cars. Meal and 
buffet service are yours to enjoy en route, and your wide 
window gives fascinating close-ups of passing scenes. 

For a free copy of a new, colorful brochure on the 
Olympian H1AwaTua between Chicago and the Pacific 
Northwest, write to H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, 647 Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
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“,..and where it says 
‘Reason for Unemployment’ — 


just put down ‘Cyclone Fence’! 


ie Ae no doubt about it... 
Cyclone Fence certainly spoils the 
careers of criminals . .. makes it hard to 
earn a dishonest dollar. 


Cyclone Chain Link Fence protects 
roperty and equipment effectively . . . 
eeps out thieves, vandals and snoopers. 

And once this fence has been installed 
and approved by Cyclone’s own factory- 
trained men, it will stand up, through the 
years, with virtually no upkeep expense. 

Whether you're interested in protect- 

ing industrial or residential property, send 
for a copy of our free book, ““Your Fence.” 
For help on a particular fence project, 
ask for assistance from our sales engi- 
neers. There’s no obligation. 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of 
fence made only by Cyclone Fence 
Division. Accept no substitute. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(American Steel & Wire Company) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


You'll find our big, 32-page fence 
catalog a valuable reference book. 
It's crammed with pictures, facts 
and specifications covering many 
styles of Cyclone Fence, Gates and 
other property safeguards, Wheth- 
er you need a few feet of fence 
or several miles of it, you will want 
this useful book. 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. 390 


Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of 
“Your Fence.” 

NGM€Osvicdccdccccccesscuscccucessceuedsses 
Address. .scccccccccccccccsces eevccvcccese 


City. cccccccccccccccccccs StBtOrccccccece 


I am interested in fencing: 

() Industrial; (1) School; () Playground; 
(© Residence. Approximately....... feet. 
NO JOB IS TOO LARGE— 

NO JOB IS TOO SMALL FOR CYCLONE 
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The Happy Prisoners 


People who feel sorry for animals in 
zoos are wasting their sympathies; zoo- 
bound animals seldom regret their lost 
life in the wild. If properly housed, fed 
and entertained, they often lead happier, 
fuller lives than the humans who come to 
watch them. 

This is the considered conclusion of Dr. 
H. Hediger in a book, published in Lon- 
don, called Wild Animals in Captivity 
(Butterworth; 35 shillings). Dr. Hediger 
is director of the Zoological Gardens at 
Basle, Switzerland, but he is no mere 
animal-keeper. He is an ecologist,* who 


judges this area by its food-yield rather 
than by its acreage. 

Sentimentalists often mourn for cap- 
tive eagles, prevented by cruel man from 
soaring into the sky. But eagles, says Dr. 
Hediger, do not really like to fly long dis- 
tances, and never do so except when forced 
by hunger. If grounded in a cage and fed 
regularly, they live to a ripe old age, pro- 
ducing regular crops of eaglets. 

Other species are not so easy to please. 
Some demand deep privacy, or trees to 
climb, or earth to dig in, before they feel 
“at home.” Some have peculiar demands. 
For instance, the slow loris (a primitive 
primate) marks out its territory, as many 





Stow Loris (Lerr) & Frienp* 
Humans are the worst intruders. 


appreciates the psychological as well as 
the material needs of animals, 

Wild animals in “freedom,” says Dr. 
Hediger, are not really free. They follow 
restricted routines punctuated by terror. 
Each has a “territory” or a social rank 
from which it cannot budge without a 
battle. Each has enemies, including man, 
from which it must constantly flee. Wild 
animals are often hungry, sexually frus- 
trated, diseased. Few of them reach ma- 
turity. The lucky ones, thinks Dr. Hediger, 
land in well-run zoos. 

A Safe Feeling. The first step toward 
making a captive animal happy, says Dr. 
Hediger, is to study its natural life in the 
wild. In many species the strongest psy- 
chological need is for a “home”: a place of 
concealment and privacy where it can feel 
safe. The home must be surrounded by a 
“territory” which the animal can treat as 
its private property. In nature the animal 
may range over a large area, but it does so 
only to seek food, not for love of ranging. 
In a zoo, where food is provided, it is often 
content with only a small territory. It 


* Expert on the relationships of living organisms 
with their environments and with one another. 


animals do, by the scent of its urine. So 
every time its cage is cleaned, the loris 
feels dispossessed. It “has to drink in- 
credible quantities of water straight 
away,” says Dr. Hediger, “and sprinkle 
the nice clean floor systematically just like 
a watering cart.” 

Higher Needs. “The animal, ’Dr. Hedi- 
ger says, “does not live by bread alone.” 
Some species need entertainment, excite- 
ment or companions. But in filling these 
higher needs, the special psychology and 
social customs of each species must be 
considered. 

When handled properly, many animals 
develop close relationships with their 
keeper, accepting him as a “friend” of 
their own species. They take refuge with 
him when danger threatens, or protect 
him against the attacks of other animals. 

One detail about a human friend some- 
times puzzles animals: whether he is male 
or female. Often males decide the keeper 
is female, and try to fight over him or 
mate with him. “A tame emu in the Basle 
zoo,” says Dr. Hediger solemnly, “regu- 


* A galago, another “half-monkey,” which gets 
along well with the slow loris. 
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lerly tries to mate with its keeper. If it 
happens with a moose. . . the man con- 
cerned is in some danger.” 

Once the restricted animal has become 
adjusted, it hardly ever tries to escape. If 
it does jump a fence or burst out of a cage, 
it is nearly always fleeing from some fright- 
ening object such as a rival or an enemy, 
never toward “freedom.” 

Unwelcome Visitors. The escapes of 
wild animals, says Dr. Hediger, are much 
less troublesome to a zoo than the attempts 
of wild animals to break in. Zoos are be- 
sieged by foxes, polecats, weasels, squirrels, 
rats, mice, hawks and crows. They kill the 
inmates and steal their food. 

But the worst intruders are humans. 
“No zoo in the world,” says Dr. Hediger, 
“is safe from regrettable incidents.” The 
human invaders stab the animals, hit 
them with hammers, poke out their eyes, 
cut pieces off them. They poison them 
deliberately. They feed them razor blades, 
fishhooks, broken glass. 

A zoo “seems to act like a magnet” for 
all sorts of psychopaths. Some people like 
to play music to the animals. Religious 
maniacs toss tracts against sin into the 
snakes’ terrarium. Of all the odd zoo 
visitors, says Dr. Hediger, “the most harm- 
less ones, from the management's point of 
view, are the ‘voyeurs’ that specialize in 
» » « watching the sexual activities of the 
animals . . . Representatives of another 
group, related in some ways, are those in 
the habit of standing by the cages and 
. « - insulting spectators of this type.” 

The best days at the zoo, says Dr. 
Hediger, are those when the public is 
excluded. The animals, really happy then, 
have fewer digestive disturbances. Once 
the Basle zoo was closed because of an 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. Freed 
from their two-legged tormentors, the in- 
mates were never in better health, 








Analyzing Aurora 

For many years astronomers have been 
pretty certain that the Aurora Borealis 
is caused by something, presumably hy- 
drogen, that is shot out of sunspots. For 
one thing, bright auroras generally appear 
about 15 hours after a sunspot has moved 
to a point on the sun directly opposite the 
earth. But proof was lacking; even the 
brightest auroras were too faint and diffuse 
to be studied spectrographically by existing 
instruments. Last week the proof was in 
hand: a few smudged bands on two photo- 
graphic plates. 

For four years Astronomer Aden B. 
Meinel of the University of Chicago's 
Yerkes Observatory had worked on the 
problem. He devised a powerful spectro- 
graph, built around a special Schmidt 
camera, which gathers light from a large 
area of the sky. Last month, when the sun 
was nicely spotted in the right places, he 
got his apparatus ready and pointed it in 
the direction from which he expected the 
hydrogen particles to come. Nicely on 
schedule, the night sky lit up with an 
“extreme aurora.” 

During the night Astronomer Meinel 
made two exposures. The first was enough: 
the plate showed bands representing the 
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Varvara—after months of re- 
ceiving help from Foster Par- 


ents’ Plan for War Children 


Varvara—when found by 
Foster Parents’ Plan for 
War Children in Greece 


“‘1 WANT A BLUE EYE...“ 


This is Varvara, a twelve-year-old Greek child. Her father and mother starved to death 
during World War IL. Varvara was eight years old when she witnessed this ghastly death 
of her parents. She still talks about it. Three years later, during the civil war in Greece, 
Varvara was hit in the cheek by a mortar shell. She lost her right eye completely, and the 
vision in her left eye has been greatly impaired. Yet life holds great joy for Varvara: a 
hair-bow, a dress, a spoon, a meal—things hitherto unknown to this little girl. To say 
nothing of plastic surgery for her face. This means a series of operations, but eventually 
all the shell fragments will be removed and horrible infections cleared. Then Varvara will 
be able to wear an artificial eye. Although her left eye is brown, Varvara says jjoyfully, “I 
want a blue eye!” She says she loves Americans, “they are fixing my eye and my face, and 
they help children everywhere, not only Greece, Italy, France . . . everywhere.” 


This child is but one of thousands who have been maimed and disfigured by war. Funds 
are needed for plastic surgery, artificial eyes, and prosthetic limbs. 


You alone, or a group can help the thousands of children now in desperate need over- 
seas, by becoming a foster parent. You will receive a case history and photograph of the 


child, who remains in his own country. Correspondence through our office is encouraged. 


The Plan is helping children of fourteen different nationalities in Greece, France, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Holland, England, Czechoslovakia and China. By aiding ‘these children you 


are working for the greatest aim of all—for peace. 


The Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children does not do mass relief. Each child is treated 
as an individual with the idea that besides food, clothing, shelter and education, the child 
will live in the homelike atmosphere and receive the loving care that so rightfully belongs 
to childhood. 

Epna Buve, International Chairman 


Partial List of Sponsors and Foster Parents 
Nancy Craig, Mary Pickford, Mrs. William Paley, Mr. and Mrs. Fredric March, 
Joan Bennett, Helen Hayes, Edward R. Murrow, Larry LeSueur, Ned Calmer. 


' 
| FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN, INC. LOngacre 4-6647 (t-3) | 
1 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York In Canode: P.O. Box 65, Station B, Montreal, Que. | 


! A. I wish to become a Foster Parent of a War Child for one year. If possible, sex. . 
1 will pay $15 a month for one year ($180). Payments will be made monthly ( 
yearly ( ). enclose herewith my first payment $ 


). quarterly . 


B. I cannot “adopt” a child, but I would like to help a child by contributing $ ‘ Se ecccees 


Name. 


Address 


State Date........ 


“< 





























special wave lengths of light emitted by 
electrically excited hydrogen atoms. The 
big news was that the bands were not sha rp, 
but smudged. This proved (by the “Dop- 
pler effect”)* that some of the light was 
coming from fast-moving objects: i-e., 
hydrogen particles racing toward the earth 
from the sun. A rough calculation gave 
their speed as about 1,800 miles per second 
—about the right speed for a 15-hour 
journey from the sun to the earth’s upper 
atmosphere. 

When Meinel got his news, other astron- 
omers swarmed in from all over the observ- 
atory. They congratulated him on a really 
important accomplishment, which opens a 
new branch of astrophysics by permitting 
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ASTRONOMER MEINEL 
He caught a fast smudge. 






Bootmaker Guild Calfskin, $19.95 
Other Freeman styles from $10.95 up 


[3? Dimension Fit 


Now—a finer fine shoe with exclusive three-way fit. . . 


a detailed study of material ejected by a 
typical star, the sun. They toasted him in 
hot cocoa. Then Astronomer Meinel, worn 
out with nervous excitement, went to bed 
with exhaustion and a virus infection. 


Bombing Above 500 


Jet bombers are great for speed, but 
they have not done so well at dropping 
bombs accurately. At speeds above 350 
m.p.h., the bombs were apt to tumble or 
fall erratically, go wide of the target. 

Last week North American Aviation, 
Inc. announced that it had licked the 
problem by fitting its four-jet B-45 Tor- 
nado with new-type bomb-bay doors. In- 
stead of swinging open, they slide into 
the plane like overhead garage doors. The 


falling bombs hit a smoothly flowing air- 

stream instead of the uneven eddies stirred 

? up by the old-style doors. Even above 
Its a Shoe 500 m.p.h., all the bombs fall alike, a 


necessity for good marksmanship, 
THE FOOTWEAR OF SUCCESSFUL MEN e . iis 


contoured for depth, as well as for length and width! 

Only Freeman “‘Bootmaker Guild’? Shoes . . . the smartest, 
finest footwear imaginable . . . have this ““footprint’’ foundation 
that fits you where you've never been fitted before! 

For greater comfort instantly, try on a pair today! 


. : = . . 7 * Light coming from a moving object has a 
At Wallachs, New York; Capper & Capper, Chicago; MacDonald and Campbell, Philadelphia; slightly changed wave length and_ therefore 


Wolff's, St. Louis; Stumpf’s, Milwaukee; Liemandt'’s, Minneapolis; Clayton's, Detroit; Katz, | makes a displaced mark on a spectrograph’s 
Baltimore; Wilkinson's, Omaha; and other fine stores in nearly 5,000 cities coast to coast, | Plate. 
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October issue in more than | America’s largest selling farm magazine — 
2,850,000 homes largest of ALL magazines where half 


September 18! the consumers of America live! 
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The big decorating news today in both old and new homes is draw 
draperies. They work magic, making rooms look more spacious, 
controlling light, air and sound. And today every home can afford 


them, thanks to special fabries developed by Celanese research, 


These new fabrics of Celanese* acetate rayon enable manufac- “Decorator type draw draperies 
turers to produce ready-made draperies with lovely textures and at modest prices are today's big 
colors, splendid resistance to soiling and, above all, exceptional re- home decorating news. These 
sistance to shrinking and stretching, so important in long draperies, luxurious draperies are made of 
All of this at prices little more than you'd pay for the material alone, fabrics woven of Celanese* yarn, 

Research constantly carried on by Celanese gives you better for serviceability to match their 
products and better values in chemical fibers, yarns and fabrics, and beauty.” 


in plastics and industrial chemicals. Celanese ( ‘orporation of America, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 
*Reg. US. Pat. Off. 


WOVEN AND KNIT FABRICS...CHEMICAL FIBERS AND YARNS...PLASTICS... CHEMICALS 
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Last Farewell 


In the Tokyo Press Club one night last 
week, three International News Service 
men met for a last drink before heading 
back to Korea to cover the war. For 23- 
year-old Frank Emery, who had been 
wounded while on a daring patrol behind 
Red lines with Correspondent Randolph 
Churchill (Time, Sept. 4), it was the end 
of a two-week convalescence. Until he was 
hit by a mortar burst, hard-working, 
chance-taking Frank Emery had been up 
front almost continuously. So had Pho- 
tographer Charles Rosecrans. A dark, wiry 
little man who usually sported a billygoat 





International 
CORRESPONDENT EMERY 
The women wept. 


beard, 30-year-old Charlie Rosecrans* had 
covered World War II in the Pacific al- 
most from start to finish, was in Tokyo 
when a new war sent him to Korea. The 
third I.N.S. man was young (22), eager 
Ken Inouye, New York-born son of a 
Japanese consular official. A fledgling 
cameraman for Telenews, I.N.S. televi- 
sion affiliate, he had already made a repu- 
tation for his battle shots. 

When the time came to leave the club, 
the three men drove out to the airport 
with the Japanese wives of Rosecrans and 
Inouye. Though such farewells had be- 
come routine, the women wept as the 
newsmen climbed into the Army's C-54 
and roared off into the night. Eight min- 
utes later the plane exploded in mid-air. 
All eleven aboard were killed. 

* = 6 

Other casualties among correspondents 
in Korea last week were Philip Potter of 
the Baltimore Sun and Jean de Premon- 


* Great-grandson of the Union’s Civil War Gen- 
eral William Starke Rosecrans. 
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ville of Agence France-Presse, who were | 


wounded slightly when they ran into a 
guerrilla ambush during a night drive 
from Yongsan to Pusan. Three other cor- 
respondents who were with them, includ- 
ing the New York Herald Tribune's 
Homer Bigart, escaped injury.* 


No Sale 


Early in 1942, during the heyday of 
Anglo-Soviet friendship, the British and 
Russian governments made a newspaper 
deal: the Russians would publish 50,000 


copies of a weekly Soviet newspaper in | 


Britain, and the British would do the 
same in Russia. In August, the first copies 
of Britansky Soyucnik (British Ally) were 
being distributed in Russia, 

Featuring news of British armed forces, 
English lessons and sport news, the twelve- 
page Ally soon made a hit with Russians. 
By steering clear of politics, it also avoid- 
ed official Soviet criticism. Even after 
the war Ally’s course was smooth, al- 
though it occasionally quoted anti-Rus- 
sian comments in speeches by British 
government officials. Since Ally’s two- 
ruble selling price (s0¢) paid for little 
more than printing costs, the British gov- 
ernment had to subsidize A//y to the tune 


of £50,000 a year, but thought it well | 
averaged 30 to 4o | 


worth it. The paper 
letters a month from its Russian readers, 
mostly laudatory, until last year. Then 
Ally’s troubles started. 

Ally’s 52-year-old editor, Archibald 
Johnstone, a onetime London newsman 
and free-lance writer, who was regarded 
by friends in Fleet Street as an idealistic 
left-winger, walked out of his Moscow 
office one day, never came back. Later, 
Pravda published a letter from Johnstone 
announcing his resignation, both as edi- 
tor and as a British citizen, because of 
the anti-Soviet bias of British “warmon- 
gers.” A few months later, Assistant Edi- 
tor Robert Dagleish also resigned via a 
letter to Pravda and cast his lot with 
the Soviets. Lean, keen-eyed W. Richard 
Jones, assistant news editor of the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, went to Moscow 
as editor of Ally, 

But times had changed. Mail from 
Ally’s Russian readers had dropped to six 
letters a month, all abusive. And Ally’s 
Soviet circulation agency suddenly an- 
nounced that sales had dropped from 
48,000 copies a week to 28,000. From then 
on the agency blandly returned, as “un- 
sold,” all but 13,500 a week. Since they 
were still tied in their original bundles, 
the agency had obviously made no at- 
tempt to sell them. 

Last week, Britain decided Ally was 
not worth the cost, suspended publication. 
Said Britain’s Foreign Office: the Soviet 
government had “decided to strangle Brit- 
ish Ally by denying Soviet readers the 


* Total casualties among war correspondents 
since June 25: eleven killed, eight wounded, two 
missing, one captured, 
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chance of buying it.” But it cold-shoul- 
dered Britons’ suggestions that London 
retaliate by closing down Ally’s Soviet 
counterpart in England. Said a spokes- 
man: “How could we close it down if we 
wanted to? This is a free country.” 

. . . 

The Russians have been putting the 
same squeeze on Amerika, the Russian- 
language, Lire-like monthly published by 
the U.S. Department of State (Tme, 
June 6, 1949), even though they have the 
right to pre-censor it. Circulation has 
dropped from 50,000 copies a month to 
20,000. But the State Department has 
made no protests, will continue to publish 
Amerika unless it is officially banned. 


"Flash" 


White House correspondents gave Pres- 
idential Secretary William D. Hassett a 
talking mynah for his 69th birthday pres 
ent last year, and the black, orange-ruffed 
bird caught on fast. He learned to cock 
his head and cry: “What about the ap- 
propriation?” Hassett, an old newsman 
himself, soon taught the bird to squawk: 
“Flash! Get me the desk!” “Flash” be- 
came his name, 

Each morning, as White House Messen- 
ger Robert M. Goodloe lifted the curtain 
from Flash’s silvery, over-sized cage, the 
bird would greet him with a dulcet, pa- 
tronizing “Hello, boy.” As girl workers 
arrived, beady-eyed Flash greeted them 
with wolf calls. When crossed, which was 
seldom, Flash cussed the air blue. He was 
fond of raisins, and newsmen slipped him 
plenty, though some said he preferred 
bourbon. 

This summer, because the air-cooled 
White House was too chilly for his health, 
Flash has been living at the home of 
White House Correspondent Merriman 
(Thank You, Mr. President) Smith. 
There, last week, at the untimely age of 
18 months, Flash died. The rumor that 
death was caused by an extra large slug of 
bourbon was disproved by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which performed an 
autopsy. The verdict: pneumonia. 


Follow the Leader 


During Manhattan’s bitter, bloody gar- 
ment strike of 1913, a crowd of angry 
strikers hurled bricks through the win- 
dows of the Jewish Daily Forward, which 
was urging a settlement. Nervy, frail Edi- 
tor Abraham (“Ab”) Cahan, who had 
done as much as any man to stir the 
workers’ rebellion against the sweatshops, 
came out to face the crowd. “Whose win- 
dows do tailors come to break?” he de- 
manded. “It’s just like a husband who 
comes home angry and fretful ... whacks 
the kids around and smashes dishes . . . 
Will he go into any other house to smash 
the dishes? No, he goes to his own home. 
This is your home, for the Forward is 
your paper.” 

The angry roar subsided; the tailors 
broke into cheers. They and their chil- 
dren and grandchildren have been cheer- 
ing the paper ever since. For Ab Cahan’s 
Forward, biggest U.S. Yiddish-language 
daily, has been the most influential single 
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institution in helping many immigrants 
adjust to American life. Last week at 
a dinner in Manhattan’s Hotel Commo- 
dore, 1,500 admirers paid tribute to Ab 
Cahan (rhymes with Don) in celebra- 
tion of his goth birthday and his 48th 
year as editor of the Forward. From Pres- 
ident Truman, Britain’s Herbert Morri- 
son, Israel’s Prime Minister Ben-Gurion 
and many another notable came well- 
wishes and praise for the impressive jour- 
nalistic achievements of Cahan and his 
paper. 

Young Teacher. Ab Cahan was a young 
teacher in Vilna, and a Marxian Socialist, 
when the Czar’s police began shadowing 
him. He fled to New York, got work in a 
cigar factory. To learn English well, 22 
year-old Ab Cahan unashamedly went to 
grade school with children, working nights 





Werner Wolff—Black Star 
As CAHAN 
For $4, a $12 loss. 


so that he could do so. He devoted his 
spare time to the Socialist and labor 
movements, by 1885 was editing the So- 
cialist weekly Arbeiter Zeitung and writ- 
ing perceptive short stories about East 
Side Jews. His novel, The Rise of David 
Levinsky, written in 1917, is still regarded 
as a minor American classic. 

After a spell as a reporter for City 
Editor Lincoln Steffens of the Commercial 
Advertiser and for the New York Sun, 
Cahan in 1902 became editor of the then 
struggling Forward, which he had helped 
found five years before. Cahan found a 
paper with a picayunish circulation of 
6,000, full of tedious, dust-dry Socialist 
polemics, written in jabberwocky that 
few garment workers could understand. 

Cahan substituted lively feature stories. 
To make his writers stop using long 
words, Ab would call in the elevator op- 
erator to see if he could understand their 
stories. He gave his readers such homely 
advice as urging mothers to see that their 
children carried handkerchiefs. When his 
sponsors protested such trivialities, Ab 
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" WHAT 
(S A TIMBER CRUISER? 


IN THE LANGUAGE OF THE LUMBER 
CAMP, A"CRUISER" ISA TIMBER 
ESTIMATOR, LUMBERING IS 
ONE OF THE MANY IMPORTANT 
INDUSTRIES THAT USE QUANTITIES 
OF GOOD WIRE ROPE, MADE BY 
ACCO’S AMERICAN CABLE 
AND HAZARD DIVISIONS. 


WOULD WIN A FIGHT? 


ACCORDING TO RECORD 


Ss 


OF THE ROMAN ARENA, THE 
TIGER WOULD USUALLY BE 
VICTORIOUS, HOWEVER, EITHER 
OR BOTH WOULD BE STOPPED 
BY A CHAIN LINK FENCE — 
MADE BY 
ACCO’s 
PAGE STEEL 
AND WIRE 
DIVISION. 





American Chain & Cable (ACCO) makes many products— 
for Industry, Agriculture, Transportation and the Home 


WEED Tire Chains 


PAGE Chain Link Fence, 
Wire and Welding Rods 


WRIGHT and FORD Hoists 


TRU-LAY and LAY-SET 
Preformed Wire Rope 


CAMPBELL Abrasive Cutters 
“ROCKWELL” Hardness Testers 
READING Steel Castings 


Information on any AC 





PENNSYLVANIA Lawn Mowers 


READING-PRATT & CADY 
Valves and Fittings 


HELICOID Pressure Gages 


TRU-LAY Cable and TRU-LOC 
Swaged Terminals for Aircraft 


TRU-STOP Emergency Brakes 
MANLEY Automotive Equipment 
MARYLAND Bolts and Nuts 
OWEN Silent Springs 

CO product gladly sent on request 
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DOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


NEW FRONTIER EDITION 


Fuerst OF A SERUES 
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Speaking of sparkle, did you ever hear , \\ Ty = y 
how Mose Humphries trapped the § / \ wae 
sun and hauled ir along at the head of Ss 
the fireman's parade? Took a ton of 
elbow grease, but Mose polished 
engine No. 40 till she shined so bright 
the sun never did set that day—it was 
too busy bouncing back and forth 
between the bell and the boiler, 


toFabulous Fact 


Elbow grease used to be the most 
important element in any good polish 
—elbow grease and wax. Now polish 
makers add a Dow Corning Silicone 
product and save the elbow grease. 
In car polishes alone, that amounts to 
a net saving of about x-million tons 
of elbow grease so far this year. 
That's one of the peculiar things 
about these silicones. They spread 
themselves and polish without 
rubbing. Furthermore, they won't 
melt or freeze and they're more water 
repellent and more weatherproof than 
any organic materials. That kind of 
stability is one of the fabulous facts 
about all Dow Corning Silicone Prod- 
ucts—fluids, greases, electrical insu- 
lating materials, resins or rubbers. 
That's why y 


Sidcones Mean Frusiness- 


Write for your copy of our reference guide to 
Dow Corning Silicone Pro@ucts. Ask for catalog 
No. X-21 or call our nearest branch office. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Atlanta « Chicago + Cleveland - Dallas 
Los Angeles - New York 
In Canoda: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto 
In England: Albright and Wilson Lid., London 
In France: St. Gobain, Chauny et Cirey, Paris 
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IF YOU WEAR GLASSES try Sight Savers and see how exceedingly 
well silicones clean, polish and protect eyeglasses. SIGHT SAVERS 
are Dow Corning Silicone treated to KEEP YOUR GLASSES CLEANER. 


10¢ at all drug and tobacco counters, 


asked: “Since when is Socialism opposed 
to clean noses?” 

With his famed Bintel Brief (Bundle of 
Letters), he started a lovelorn column. 
Circulation zoomed. The Forward became 
such a power that by 1918 it was able to 
break Tammany’s hold on Manhattan’s 
lower East Side,’ elect Socialist Meyer 
London to Congress. 

Shrinking Success. By 1922, the For- 
ward was selling 225,000 copies a day, its 
circulation peak. But Cahan’s own meas- 
urement of success was the rapidity with 
which Jewish immigrants were absorbed 
into American life and turned to non- 
Yiddish papers. In effect, the paper’s suc- 
cess could be measured by its drop in cir- 
culation. How well Cahan has succeeded 
may be gauged by the fact that the For- 
ward, though still the biggest Yiddish 





Werner Wolff—Black Stor 
Harry Rocorr 
After six months, a life job. 


daily, has dwindled to 83,226 daily and 
94,390 Sunday. One of Cahan’s favorite 
jokes is that for every $4 made on a paid 
obituary announcement the Forward 
drops $12 a year in the permanent loss of 
a reader. But the Forward still has daily 
local editions in Boston, Chicago and New 
York, owns its ten-story headquarters in 
Manhattan, has piled up $2,000,000 in 
reserves, and given away $3,000,000 
to causes it supported (e.g., the garment 
workers and other unions). The Forward, 
run by an association of 160 Jewish lead- 
ers chosen at yearly elections, was never 
organized for profit, now has an editorial 
staff of go. Since a reporter, after a six 
months’ trial, is hired for life, 25 staffers 
have worked there more than 30 years, 
including Acting Editor Harry Rogoff, 67. 
As Editor Cahan has become less active, 
Rogoff has taken over more & more of his 
duties. Business boss is General Manager 
Alexander Kahn, a genial lawyer whose 
friends describe him as “the East Side’s 
ambassador to the uptown Jews.” 

Editor Cahan, whose Socialism long ago 
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How Sid Birkland Learned 


about 


with a moral 


It was 2:45 p.m. on a Saturday. All 
the steel warehouses in town were 
closed, and Sid Birkland, owner and 
manager of the A&B Machine 
Works, Chicago, was in a tough spot. 
He needed a steel shaft, 3% inches 
in diameter and a little more than 7 
feet long. And he needed it quick 
for machining and installation before 
Monday morning. Otherwise pro- 
duction in a customer’s plant would 
be stopped. 

Sid had called four steel ware- 
houses, and the only answer he got 
was: “Sorry, we are closed on Satur- 
days.”’ Then he ’phoned Art Hoover, 
J&L Warehouse salesman—at home. 
Art, realizing the spot Sid was in, 
went into action. 

Art called Gus Strueck, the J&L 
Warehouse foreman, who was about 
to go shopping. Together they 
started for the Ww arehouse, wonder- 
ing how they were going to handle 
the heavy bar—get it from the stock 
rack to the power saw. On the way, 
they spotted Fernie Faille, the ship- 
ping clerk, all dressed-up going to 
his sister’s wedding. Bernie knew 
how to operate the crane! 

So, because three loyal J&L 
employes put a customer's needs be- 
fore their own convenience, the steel 
shaft was ready by the time Sid’s 
truck arrived—and on Monday morn- 
ing, Sid’s customer had production 
rolling as usual. Incidentally, 
Bernie Faille arrived at the church 
in time to see his sister married. 

An exceptional case? Sure, but a 
very good example of what J&L 
Warehouse SERVICE can mean to 
you when you’re in a tough spot. 

Morat: Better join the Sid Birk- 
lands, and see what it means to have 
good steel service when you need it: 
The coupon at the right will bring 
you information on steels stocked 
by J&L Warehouses. Informative 
literature is available on most prod- 
ucts. Why not clip the coupon now? 








Ree tment of a scene at J&L's Chicago Wareho , when J&L employes, Art Hoover (wearing 
hat n crane cab), and Gus Struec standing in truck) took time out on a Saturday 
afte A&B Machine Works out of a tight spot. 





Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
400 Jones & Laughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
I am interested in quick service and information on the following steels stocked by 
J&L Warehouses, Please send me your literature. 
JALCASE—cold finished, free-cutting steel 
“E" STEEL—the bessemer steel for fast machining 
JALLOY—for high abrasion resistance 
OTISCOLOY—the high-strength steel 
JAL-TREAD—the checkerboard-design floor plate 
PRECISIONBILT WIRE ROPE—including the exclusive CenterFit design 
JUNIOR BEAMS—for light, fire-safe construction 
JUNIOR CHANNELS—for stair stringers and other applications 
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Company ——— 


Address. _ 
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Remember this point. Whether you write at home, at business, or at 
school—the best fountain pen for you is an Esterbrook. That’s because 
an Esterbrook Fountain Pen offers you the world’s largest variety of 
point styles. You select the point that suits you best—the point made 
for your kind of writing—and fit it into the barrel yourself. 



















In case of damage, all point styles are instantly replaceable, 
instantly renewable—without sending your pen to a repair 
shop or back to the factory. All pen counters sell Renew- 
Points for Esterbrook Fountain Pens. 35¢ and 85c. 


Matched Pen ond Pencil Sets $4 to $6.50 


Match your Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen with an 
Easterbrook Push- 
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Dip-Less 444 Desk Pen Set 
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Fill it once... write for 
montha! Always ready to 
write. Base holds full ounce 
of ink. Virtually spill-proof, 
yet 80 easy to clean. And— 
you get your choice of famous 
Esterbrook Renew-Points— 
the right point for the way 
you write—the right point 
for the job you do, Other 
Esterbrook Desk Sets from 
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simmered down to a British type of grad- 
ualism, fought the Soviet system and the 
U.S. Communist Party from the start, got 
read out of the Socialist Party for good in 
1933 for supporting Roosevelt. At Cahan’s 
celebration last week, Union Boss David 
Dubinsky and others praised him as the 
man who had done more than anyone else 
to keep the garment workers’ union free 
of Communist influence. When everyone 
else had finished, old Ab rose to respond, 
murmured: “I am happier than I ever was 
in my life. Brothers and sisters, I thank 
you millions of times.”” Words failing, he 
finished by reaching out his arms in a 
gesture of embrace. 


Lost Weekends 


British newsstands, normally snowed 
under by a weekend blizzard of weekly 
magazines, last week looked rather bare. 
Of some 200 London weeklies, 60 had 
failed to appear, including such favorites 
as Radio Times (circ. 8,000,000). Reason: 
a labor dispute affecting some 3,500 Lon- 
don job printers. They charged that they 
had been locked out by their employers, 
the London Master Printers Association. 
The association retorted that it had fired 
the printers for refusing to abolish over- 
time restrictions. They had been required 
to do so under a government arbitration 
decision awarding the men a weekly raise 
of 3s. 6d. (49¢). 

While the government tried to settle 
the dispute, some magazine publishers 
(daily newspapers were not affected) man- 
aged to get out token issues by makeshift 
methods. The New Statesman & Nation 
(Time, Sept. 4), normally a comfortable 
24 pages, squeaked out eight pages by 
photostated typewriting. The Economist, 
_ many strikebound ge papers in the 
last few years (Time, Dec. 1, 1947 et seq.), 
used Vari-Typing to ies a makeshift, 
16-page issue for its 1o7th anniversary. 
It tartly warned the printers: “Union 
leaders would do well to observe that it 
is possible to get along without any com- 
positors at all.” 





No Pushover 

Editor Jack Lait of the New York 
Daily Mirror, who has been filling in for 
Columnist Walter Winchell during sum- 
mer vacation, sounded an exasperated note 
this week with his “annual salute to the 
free-lance and staff press agents, whose 
crass ineptitude and stupidity, with few 
exceptions, amazes me anew each semes- 
ter.” Said Lait: “Here are people who are 
close to glamorous characters, whose sole 
business is exploiting them. So they come 
up with either dull trade items of book- 
ings, bald raves or patent fakes tying up 
their clients with imaginary romances. 
They issue pusillanimous and preposter- 
ous puns and they ‘credit’ nitwit observa- 
tions on international affairs to hams who 
don’t know Europe is across the Atlantic. 
They have studios ‘negotiating’ deals for 
their employers which could never eventu- 
ate. Why they think I will believe such 
palpable tripe, let alone pass it on to mil- 
lions, I can’t fathom. I must be rated a 
pushover, hard up to fill space...” 
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BIG TANNERY COOLS REMARKABLE 


STORAGE WITH RICE REFRIGERATION 


W. D. Byron & Sons of Maryland have operated a tannery at Williamsport since 1897. 


is now air conditioned by a special Frick sys- 
tem of the central-station type. Tempera- 
tures between 31 and 33 degrees F., and 
relative humidities of 85 to 90 per cent, are 
constantly maintained. (In a room that cold, 
such a high moisture content is most un- 
usual.) Shrinkage losses are thus prevented, 
and the 600 tons of hides are kept in first- 
class condition. H. G. Burrill & Associates, 
Baltimore, consulting engineers. 


The hide storage room, measuring 96 by 46 ft., 




















Frick air conditioning, refrigerating, ice- 
making or quick-freezing systems can likely 
increase profits in YOUR business. Let us 
submit estimates: write, wire, phone or visit 





Two Frick Ammonia Compressors at the Byron Tannery, 
Williamsport, Md. 


Also Builders of Power Farniag ond Soumll Machinery 
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eee Now Within reach 
of every commercial kitchen 


No wonder the food’s so delicious at the 
famous restaurants listed above! They're 

manned by chefs who know their recipes 
—and their ranges! That's why ALL of these 
restaurants are Magic Chef equipped... and why 

yours should be, too. You'll turn out more 
delicious cooking, with less waste of food, fuel 

and labor —and with a small initial investment. 
For now there’s a new low-cost line of Magic Chef 

Commercial Ranges to fit the kitchen, 
and budget, of the SMALLEST restaurant. 

Mail the coupon! 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


1641 S. KINGSHIGHWAY. ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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MEDICINE 





Microscopic Invader 


The virus of poliomyelitis, one of the 
smallest disease-causing organisms, is less 
than a millionth of an inch long. Trying 
to follow this minute invader as it attacks 
the nerve cells in the brain and spinal 
cord has long been a baffling problem for 
polio researchers. Last week two Yalemen, 
Drs. Joseph L. Melnick and John B. 
LeRoy, told how they had used the elec- 
tron microscope to study this microcosmic 
warfare—with surprising results. 

Most cytologists (cell scientists) had 
believed that the virus multiplies in the 
protoplasm which surrounds the nerve 
cell’s nucleus, much as the white of an 
egg enfolds the yolk. Not so, the Yale re- 
searchers found: the virus invades the 
nucleus itself as well as the cytoplasm. 
Apparently it multiplies within the nucle- 
us and, while there, competes with the 
host cell for the nourishing nucleoproteins 
which are manufactured in the nucleus. 

The crisis in a single cell may come 
when it is no longer able to manufacture 
enough nucleoproteins to sustain both it- 
self and the multiplying virus. What hap- 
pens when this takes place on a large scale 
is that many nerve cells are destroyed. Un- 
like most of the body’s other cells, they 
cannot be replaced. Once they are de- 
stroyed, the muscles controlled by them 
wither from disuse, and lasting paralysis 
results; if the cells are only damaged, the 
paralysis may be temporary as the cells are 
repaired and again control the muscles. 

The virus’s appetite for nucleoproteins 
suggested an explanation of the oft-report- 
ed link between physical fatigue and the 
severity of a polio attack, said Dr. Mel- 
nick. The nucleoproteins are believed to 
be reduced by extreme fatigue. Therefore, 
if the polio virus attacks an exhausted 
person, the supply of nucleoproteins will 
be at a minimum and the virus will soon 
consume it, causing the death of the nerve 
cells. But if the infected person is well 
rested and has an abundant store of nucleo- 
proteins in his nerve cells, the virus may 
be able to satisfy its own needs without 
destroying the cells and causing perma- 
nent paralysis. 


By Apollo, By Panacea 

“T swear by Apollo the physician and by 
Aesculapius, Hygeia, and Panacea, and I 
take to witness all the gods, all the god- 
desses . . .” Beginning with these words, 
budding doctors for centuries have solemn- 
ly taken the ponderous Hippocratic oath* 
upon graduation. Modern physicians still 
pledge themselves to “keep [this oath] 
according to my ability and my judgment.” 

The World Medical Association has 
now decided that Greek gods & goddesses 
are out of place in the 20th Century’s air- 
conditioned, aseptic temples of healing. In 
Manhattan next month, the W.M.A. (a 


* Named for the Greek physician Hippocrates, 
who lived about 460-377 B.c. 


federation of 39 national medical asso- 
ciations) will take final action on replac- 
ing the tradition-crusted Hippocratic oath 
with the snappy, streamlined Declaration 
of Geneva, drawn up two years ago. Last 
week the modernists claimed enough votes 
to make the change. 

If the declaration is adopted by medical 
schools, graduates will get to the heart of 
the matter in the first sentence: “I solemn- 
ly pledge myself to consecrate my life to 
the service of humanity.” They will not 
have to mumble self-consciously: “All that 
may come to my knowledge in the exercise 
of my profession or outside of my pro- 
fession or in daily commerce with men, 





The Bettmann Archive 
Hippocrates 
In aseptic temples, Greek gods? 


which ought not to be spread abroad, I 
will keep secret and never reveal.” In- 
stead, the declaration covers the confiden- 
tial doctor-patient relationship thus: “I 
will respect the secrets which are con- 
fided in me.” 

The old oath spells out its prohibition 
of mercy killing and abortion: “To please 
no one will I prescribe a deadly drug, nor 
give advice which may cause his death. 
Nor will I give a woman a pessary to pro- 
cure abortion.” The new declaration covers 
these items crisply, adding a modern pro- 
hibition to cover experiments like those 
performed in Nazi concentration camps: 
“I will maintain the utmost respect for 
human life from the time of conception; 
even under threat, I will not use my medi- 
cal knowledge contrary to the laws of 
humanity.” 

Snorted one young Manhattan doctor: 
“Bringing the Hippocratic oath up to 
date is like taking the candles off the altar 
and putting electric lights there instead— 
only candles might start fires, and the 
oath never did.” 
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LANDLUBBERS 


All the excitement and 
adventure of the 







open sea are here. 
Everything 
but the roll < ; 
and pitch. a>: - ad 
CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 60 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. 5 


PLYMOUTH DE SOTO 
DODGE CHRYSLER 


YOU GET fai GOOD TONGS NEST FROM CHRTILIN CORPORATION YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS MEST FROM CHEYSLIE CORPORATION 








DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a cividend of three 
dollars ($3.00) per shcre on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
September 26, 1950 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
September 11, 1950. 


B, E, HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
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Rats, Fleas & Men 


As an energetic, wiry young physician 
just out of medical school, Rolla Eugene 
Dyer started in to practice in Marlin, 
Texas. His career as family doctor lasted 
six weeks, “I went in with an old physician 
who turned over all his night work and 
out-of-town calls to me,” he explains, “and 
I lost 18 pounds in six weeks. I decided 
not to practice medicine.” 

But that decision, back in 1915, did not 
mean that Dr. Dyer was giving up medi- 
cine. Soon he went to work for the U.S. 
Public Health Service. Last week, nearing 
64 and retirement, ruddy, white-pompa- 
doured Rolla Dyer looked back on a career 
which mirrored the growth of PHS from a 
sort of emergency field service to a vast 
organization with elaborate research fa- 





Dr. Rotta Dyer 
New problem: old folks. 


cilities in its National Institutes of Health. 
And the lushest, most fruitful growth of 
the Institutes (to a $s50-million-a-year 
enterprise) had been in the last eight 
years under Dr, Dyer’s directorship. 

Talk with Angels. In his early, field- 
service days, Dr. Dyer fought bubonic 
plague in Louisiana and Texas, pellagra in 
South Carolina, and World War I's influ- 
enza in Massachusetts. He standardized 
scarlet fever toxin and antitoxin, which 
took much of the panic out of a once- 
dreaded disease. Dr. Dyer doubts that his 
preparations are ever used nowadays, for 
antibiotics have almost finished the job 
he started. 

His most serious brush with occupa- 
tional disease came in 1932. Dr. Dyer was 
one of a team which had just about proved 
that U.S. endemic typhus is borne by rat 
fleas (instead of human body lice, as in 
Old World epidemic typhus). Then an in- 
fected rat flea in PHS’s misnamed Hy- 
gienic Laboratory bit Dr. Dyer. That 
clinched it: he got a severe case of typhus. 


| Previously he had thought of endemic 
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Red Ball Freight Service links 
principal cities in the “Heart of 
America”... by direct “short- 
cut” routes, 


IF YOUR SHIPMENT IS MOVING 





Red Ball Freight trains are handled 
gently, moved swiftly behind 
powerful diesels, 
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Red Ball Freight service includes 
the personal attention to your 
problems by the Wabash repre- 
sentatives. 
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P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
Wabash Railroad St. Lovis 1, Mo. 
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“Tt was a fireproof building... I was insured..: 
then it happened! A match in a waste basket 
...a careless cigarette...who knows? 


“Tt was over in a matter of minutes. But when 
I opened the safe—there were my accounts 
receivable, inventory records, contracts, the 
life-blood of my business, in ashes! And 
without those vital records I could not collect 
fully on my insurance because I could not 
establish proof of my loss!” 

Statistics prove that out of every 100 firms that 
lose their records by fire, 43 never reopen. 


If your present safe does not carry the label 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
it cannot be trusted to give adequate 
protection. Many fireproof buildings 
have been completely gutted—vital 
papers reduced to ashes in seconds! 


Why take chances? Give your business 
the protection it needs with a Mosler 
Record Safe certified by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
against the hazards of fire, 
impact and explosion, 


Send the coupon today- 
now—for complete details, 


Je Mosler 
Safe CQ, 


Since 1848 
Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World 
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typhus as a mild form of the disease. 
Now he said: “Where do they get that 
‘mild’ stuff? I talked to the angels the last 
three or four days—the only time I've 
ever talked to ’em.” 

Changed Accent. By 1942, Dr. Dyer 
was named head of PHS’s National In- 
stitutes of Health. The Institutes’ research 
work into the causes and cure of disease 
(from the common cold to rare tropical 
fevers) was feverishly expanded for war 
medicine. Since the war, new research 
groups have been added to attack mental 
and heart diseases and cancer. Dr. Dyer 
was too busy at his desk to do any lab 
work, Instead, he made a name for himse'f 
(and won a 1948 Lasker Award) for his 
imagination and judgment in doling out 
millions of Government dollars for thou- 
sands of medical research projects. 

Dr. Dyer says of his 34 years with the 
PHS: “I've seen the whole field of public 
health change enormously in that time. 
The accent of our research... has changed 
from the control of infectious diseases to 
include chronic diseases.” The problem 
now is not so much the diseases that kill 
people young, as what to do with people 
who live to grow old. For that, NIH has a 
clinical center abuilding. 

Dr. Dyer himself will go to Emory Uni- 
versity School of Medicine in Atlanta as 
research director. There, he may be able 
to get back to his beloved laboratory. He 
even hopes to find some leisure to work 
on his collection of antique clocks. 


Tests & Poison 

Few psychologists and fewer psychia- 
trists could see any possible good in 
dianetics, the bestselling so-called “science 
of mind” concocted by science-fiction 
Writer L. Ron Hubbard (Tre, July 24). 
But no group, it seemed, wanted to be the 
first to denounce it publicly. Last week, 
the American Psychological Association 
decided that somebody had to do some- 
thing. 

At its annual meeting, the A.P.A. 
warned*its members not to use dianetics’ 
weird and wonderful technique on their 
clients.* If psychologists want to play 
around with it, the association suggested, 
let them confine themselves to “scientific 
investigations designed to test the validity 
of its claims.” 

Meanwhile, one of the most vociferous 
converts to dianetics, Williams College’s 
cause-chasing Professor Frederick L. Schu- 
man, protested in a letter to the New Re- 
public against anyunfavorable review of 
Founder MHubbard’s book, Dianetics. 
Snorted the editors in a one-paragraph 


reply: “While Dr. Schuman is a distin- 
guished authority on political science, we 
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Builders of the U.S. Goid Storage Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. 


I do not feel that on issues involving psy- 
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| 5 The free booklet, “What You Should Know that no one should write about dianetics 
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When you order “Scotch” by the 
bottle or by the drink, ask for 
Haig & Haig. Its flavour is 

fine and mellow; its high quality 
never changes. Every drop reflects 
the world-wide reputation of 
Scotland's oldest distillers. 
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New Budd Sleepers for the U.P.’s “Cities” 


Brief hours of sheer luxury await you 


aboard the ney Budd all-stainless steel 
cars recently delivered to the Union 
Pacific. They have joined the consist 
of those famous streamliners — City 
of Los Angeles, City of San Francisco, 
City of Portland to whisk you gently, 
memorably over the nation’s first 
transcontinental railroad. 


If you have never traveled in a mod- 
ern, all-room Pullman as Budd designs 
and builds it, look forward to a new 
experience in comfort and enjoyment 
when you board these beautiful trains. 
Restful quiet. Relaxing stability. Budd 
disc brakes that stop your train as 


with a feather’s touch. Beauty and 


convenience in every appointment of 


your room. Enclosed clothing ward- 





robes in every room, and enclosed 


toilet facilities in double bedrooms. 


And with all this you enjoy the 
security that comes with their stain- 
less steel construction. Gleaming, lus- 
trous stainless steel, three times as 
strong as ordinary steel beneath the 
soft carpet on which you walk . . . be- 
hind the pleasing color schemes... 
arching the roof above you. By no 
means the least of the pleasures of 
travel is the knowledge you ride in 
safety. And no one provides it in such 
degree as Budd. The Budd Company, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Gary. 
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RADIO & TV 


The Washtub Armada 


Though called a children’s show, Mr. 
I. Magination (Sun, 6:30 p.m., CBS-TV) 
appeals equally to adults. But it leaves 
teen-agers cold. “They're tough,” says Paul 
Tripp, 35, who plays Mr. J. and supplies 
much of the show’s creative magic. “We 
just can’t get the ones between 154 and 19.” 

The show opens with a child actor wish- 
ing he could be some character in fact or 
fiction. No sooner said than done: with 
Mr. I.’s “magic” intervention he becomes 
Abraham Lincoln or Christopher Colum- 
bus, Hercules or the Count of Monte 
Cristo. To make these transformations, 





ARB M ISIS 


Paut Tripp 
Just a wish, 





Tripp employs the simplest form of thea- 
ter. Aided only by his wife, Ruth Enders, 
and two other permanent cast members, 
he has staged convincing battles between 
armies of Crusaders and Saracens, as well 
as Ali Baba’s capture of the Forty Thieves. 
Out of some toy boats floating in a wash- 
tub he created the Spanish Armada beat- 
ing its way up the English Channel. 

According to Tripp, teen-agers are too 
literal-minded to see a fleet in a washtub 
or a snowstorm in a handful of thrown 
confetti. And they want their TV villains 
to be recognizable blackguards. “On Mr. 
/.,” says Tripp, “you know that, under- 
neath, the villain has a smile on his face 
and a sense of humor.” 

Last week, after a two-month vacation, 
Mr. I. was back on TV with a 30-minute 
version of Huckleberry Finn. Its young- 
in-heart viewers are promised such future 
attractions as The Life of Benvenuto 
Cellini, Stevenson’s Kidnapped and a pro- 
duction based on Hamlet in which a child, 
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YOU can STOP RUST... PREVENT RUST... on 
any rustable metal surface with RUST-OLEUM. 
Every day, rust eats away on your metal tanks, 
buildings, fences, stairs. ..everything metal 
inside and outside your plant. Yet, rust can be 
stopped and protection given economically with 


RUST OLEUM. 


For more than a quarter of a century RUST- 
OLEUM has been proved under severe condi- 
tions of weather, fumes, salt air, salt spray, and 
other rust producing conditions. Railroads, ship- 
yards, builders, refiners... nationally known 
users* in almost every field of industry... have 
found RUST-OLEUM the economical way to stop 
rust and prevent further rust. Architects, builders, 
engineers, maintenance men now specify RUST- 
OLEUM for primer, “shop coat’, and finish coats. 


RUST-OLEUM adds extra life to metal buildings, 
equipment and other metal surfaces and can be 
applied over already rusted surfaces without ex- 
tensive surface preparation. Yet, RUST-OLEUM 
costs no more than most quality materials. 


RUST-OLEUM not only protects —it beautifies 
as well! RUST-OLEUM is available in a large 
selection of colors including aluminum and white. 
It spreads evenly. . . and dries free of brush- 
marks in 4 to 12 hours, depending on conditions, 
to a tough, pliable film that protects against rust. 


Be sure you get on/y genuine RUST-OLEUM for 
positive protection against rust! Specify RUST- 
OLEUM to your contractor or architect on any 
new construction, remodeling or maintenance 
work, 

RUST-OLEUM is stocked and sold by leading 
industrial distributors in all principal cities of 
the United States and Canada. See Sweets for 
complete catalog and nearest source of supply, 
or write us direct for complete information. 


*Names on request 

























RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


2484. Oakton Street . 


Evanston, Illinois 
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If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, find out 
with your next oil change 
Switch to Pennzoil, the 
100% Pennsylvania motor 
oil that lasts longer, grade 
for grade. 

Over 60,000 better dealers 
recommend Pennzoil at the 
yellow oval sign. Drive in 
now and sound your “Z”’ for 
the genuine. 





Member Penn, Grade Crode Of Asan., Permit No, 2 


AT BETTER DEALERS... COAST TO COAST 








playing a private detective, will solve the 


murder of Hamlet’s father. The only ta- | 


boos on the show are still the words “Mom” 
and “kiddies.” Says Tripp: “They just 
stick in my throat.” About all that will 
be added are a sponsor (Nestlé’s Choco- 
late) and a few more realistic props in the 
hope that they might, possibly, win over 
some teen-agers. 


Anything for Laughs 

While the audience screamed with 
laughter, six simpering oldsters pranced 
onstage in ballet costume; a blindfolded 
man, expecting to kiss a pretty girl, kissed 
a cow instead; an unwary young woman 
sat—just for an instant—on an electrical- 
ly charged chair. 

For the past decade, such loutish antics 
have kept Truth or Consequences among 





RALPH Epwarps & CONTESTANT 
Just a seed. 


the top-ranking radio shows. Last week, 
sponsored by Philip Morris, hearty, 
toupee-wearing M.C. Ralph Edwards 
moved his slapstick-and-bladder show 
onto television (Thurs. 10 p.m., CBS-TV). 
“This is just the genesis, the little seed,” 
he boasted of his first TV performance. 
“I have the feeling that, within the first 
half-dozen shows, we'll get into the top 
five TV programs.” 

Based originally on the familiar parlor 





game, Truth or Consequences has made | 


nonsense of the questions (sample: “What 
was the largest island in the world before 
Australia was discovered?” Answer 
“Australia”), and concentrated out- 
landish penalties. But Edwards shrewdly 
mixes the humiliation of contestants with 
what he calls the “good-gesture type of 
act” involving ‘a personal rehabilitation 
or something along that line.” One pro- 
jected good gesture: the televised reunion 
| of a wounded Korean war veteran and 
his mother. 

Of the hundreds of volunteer contest- 
ants who have been hit in the face with 


on 
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Gives Patrons Added Comfort! 
Hotel Man Enthusiastic About 


Frigidaire Air Conditioner 
PASADENA, CALIF.—‘Our constant ef- 


forts to increase our patrons’ comfort was 
behind our decision to install the finest air 
conditioning available for our cocktail 
lounge,” says R. L. McMains, Asst. Manager 
of Hotel Constance, 940 E. Colorado St. 
“We chose Frigidaire because of its attrac- 
tive appearance, its quiet operation, and 
because of our very satisfactory experience 
with Frigidaire equipment in our reach-in 
refrigerators. 

“H. & H. Refrigeration, Pasadena, our 
Frigidaire dealer, renders prompt, reliable 
service at all times.” 





"o meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 


industry. 





aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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Air Conditioner 
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custard pies or suffered similar indignities 
on Truth or Consequences, only one made 
any active protest. After being pushed 
into a tankful of water, he managed to 
pull Edwards, dinner jacket and all, in 
after him. “He was just being playful,” 
explains Edwards. And, what is really im- 
portant: “It got a great laugh from the 
studio audience.” 


How to Attract Women 

In Manhattan last week, the TV in- 
dustry was mulling over the advice of a 
practicing psychologist. Vienna-born Dr. 
Ernest Dichter had told his 60-odd cor- 
porate clients that U.S. women who claim 
they don’t like daytime TV are only fooling. 

Psychologist Dichter* arrived at this 
conclusion, not by asking women questions 
and totting up the answers, but by letting 
them “ramble on.” He explained: “We use 
a free association technique.” Added his 
pressagent: “Dr. Dichter’s conducting a 
revolution against pure statistics.” 

By thus plumbing the female subcon- 
scious, Psychologist Dichter decided that 
what kept women from watching pure en- 
tertainment programs in the daytime was 
1) fear of temptation and resultant loss 
of work time, 2) guilt feelings if work is 
not finished, and 3) fear of loss of recogni- 
tion as a “sacrificing housewife.” On 
the other hand, Dr. Dichter believes that 
women would be bored stiff by “domestic 
and educational” programs. His conclu- 
sion, a tip to program directors and spon- 
sors: to catch women daytime viewers, 
shows must be labeled as “educational” 
but actually be “camouflaged entertain- 
ment.” 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, Sept. 15. 
Times are E.D.T., subject to change. 


People's Platform (Sun. 5:30 p.m., 
CBS-TV). “Should Germany Be Re- 
armed?” 

This Is Show Business (Sun. 7:30 p.m., 
CBS-TV). Guest: Soprano Bidu Sayao. 

Colgate Comedy Hour (Sun. 8 p.m., 
NBC-TV). Guest comics: Dean Martin & 
Jerry Lewis. 

Theatre Guild on the Air (Sun. 8:30 
p.m., NBC). The Barker, with Paul 
Douglas and Ginger Rogers. 

Philco TV Playhouse (Sun. 9 p.m., 
NBC-TV). Francis Lederer in The Long 
Run, 

Meet Me in St. Louis (Sun. 10:30 
p-m., NBC). A new comedy series with 
Peggy Ann Garner. 

Studio One (Mon. 10 p.m., CBS-TV). 
George du Maurier’s Trilby. 

Fibber McGee & Molly (Tues. 9:30 
p.m., NBC). Back for a new season. 

Kraft TV Theater (Wed. 9 p.m., NBC- 
TV). Mildred Dunnock in Last Stop. 


* Dr, Dichter made another notable survey for 
American Airlines, to explain why many people 
had never ridden in planes, A main reason, an- 
nounced Dichter, was fear of “posthumous em- 
barrassment"—i.c,, people don’t mind being 
killed in a crash as much as they worry about 
friends who might say complacently: “Well, 
I told him never to go up in a plane.” 
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BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


A good business executive seeks for his firm the broadest protec- 
tion, the lowest premium, and the best insurance brokerage service, 





{ J&H can help you get all three. § We have the experience— 
over a century of it. We have the organization—skilled technicians in 
fire, marine, casualty, group life, and pension fields. Our specialists 
can cooperate with you in controlling losses, assist you in reducing 
rates and collecting claims, and provide actuarial services. § Our 
facilities extend from coast to coast; our markets are world-wide. 
Write or phone J&H for a representative. We should like to tell 
you about the extensive services we render our clients. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 


63 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK + 
CLEVELAND 
VANCOUVER - 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
WINNIPEG 
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GAS UNIT HEATER 





to Fite— Ever 

@ Control cozy warmth automatically with 
your fingertip. No firing up, no shoveling 
grimy ashes with a gas-fired Reznor unit 
heater. Perfect for homes, offices, stores, 
industrial plants; adaptable to any situation. 
More Reznors are bought than any other 
fan type unit heater. Write for our 20-page, 
4-color Catalog or call your heating equip- 
ment dealer. 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
19UNION ST MERCER, PENNA, 


+ NEW YORK 5 

SAN FRANCISCO + 
PITTSBURGH 

MONTREAL - 


DETROIT 
SEATTLE 
HAVANA 


LOS ANGELES 
BUFFALO 
TORONTO +: 





GREEN STENCIL 
with the New 


Perforated Film 


Patent opplied for 
NON ~GLARE 


Also In Blue, Yellow, 
White, and Block 


FRANKEL MFG. CO, 
1720 Arapahoe Street 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


MANY A BUSINESSMAN has learned, to his regret, 
that figures can easily conceal facts. At the same 
time that your books are showing a profit, a clever 
embezzler may be taking big bites out of your 
assets. 

Embezzlements, abscondings and thefts make 
headlines every day. Don’t let your firm’s name 
be among them. Don’t take chances with em- 
ployee dishonesty. 

Your only sure safeguard against loss from this 
source is a blanket Fidelity Bond covering every 


person on your payroll, for you never know who 
may be exposed as a thief. And because embezzle- 
ments today sometimes run into six figures, you 
need coverage in a greater amount than ever 
before. 

Whether your business is large or small, guar- 
anteed honesty is the best policy. So, talk to your 
Maryland agent or broker about a Fidelity Bond 
today. 

Remember: because your Maryland agent knows 
his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


: All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





FISCAL 
Headed for the Black? 


Nobody offered much argument last 
January when President Truman predict- 
ed a budget deficit of $5.1 billion for the 
1950-51 fiscal year. But last week things 
looked a little different. U.S. income, 
thanks to the boom, was running well 
ahead of estimates. Thus, chances were 
good that the deficit would be much small- 
er than estimated even with new arms 
orders, since actual spending lags far be- 
hind appropriations. 

For July and August, the first two 
months of the fiscal year, Treasury re- 
ceipts were 7% higher than the same 
period last year and expenditures were 
26% less. At this rate, Treasury’s income 
at year’s end would amount to some $39.6 
billion v. the President’s prediction of 
$37.3 billion. The pending tax bill would 
add another $3.5 billion, bringing Treas- 
ury’s total take to about $43.1 billion. 
Even with bigger defense appropriations, 
it looked as if the Treasury’s cash outlay 
would not exceed $44 billion. 

Furthermore, the prospect was that tax 
receipts would continue to increase, even 
under current rates. Washington’s econ- 
omists have long estimated that every 
$10 billion increase in the gross national 
product results in slightly more than a $2 
billion increase in Treasury’s tax revenues. 
In a year, the gross national product has 
soared $14.7 billion (to a rate of $270 
billion annually), enough to add nearly 
$3 billion to the Treasury’s purse. Under 
the new tax law the increase will be even 
faster. If the gross national product keeps 
climbing—and there is no reason to think 
it won’t—the Treasury might even find the 
budget in balance for the first time since 
fiscal 1948. 


ARMAMENT 
Busy Signal 


Into the top operational job of expedit- 
ing U.S. war production this week moved 
big, genial William Henry Harrison, 58, 
president of International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. As boss of the newly 
created National Production Authority, 
Harrison* has the massive job of deter- 
mining, through priorities and allocations, 
who shall get what and how much of 
strategic and scarce materials, and what 
cuts shall be made in civilian production. 

Harrison, who was unofficially named 
for his job four weeks ago, had no sooner 
been sworn in this week as administrator 
than he began preparing his first two or- 
ders: 1) a basic priority which will give 
military contracts precedence over non- 
military orders in any U.S. plant; 2) an 
inventory control order to prevent hoard- 
ing, by forbidding companies from buying 


* No kin to William Henry (“Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too’) Harrison, ninth President of the U.S, 
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Associated Press 
N.P.A.’s HARRISON 
Who will get what and how much? 


more than normal supplies of materials. 

As Secretary of Commerce Charles 
Sawyer ordered export controls restored 
on scarce steel products, Harrison con- 
ferred with 21 steel company presidents 
called in to discuss formation of an indus- 
try advisory committee which would help 
him set up voluntary allocations for steel. 

White-haired, Brooklyn-born Bill Har- 
rison, who worked his way up from a $6- 
a-week A.T, & T. repairman to engineer- 
ing vice president of the company in 1936, 
has unraveled crossed wires in Washing- 





Lawrence S. Williams 
Bupp’s Bupp 
A fat share. 





ton before. In 1940 Defense Production 
Boss Bill Knudsen, looking for a man to 
boss construction, called up A.T. & T.’s 
President Walter Gifford. He was not in, 
so the operator switched the call to Har- 
rison, who offered to go to Washington to 
discuss the problem. He wound up taking 
the job himself. Soon he was production 
chief of the War Production Board, later 
served as Signal Corps procurement chief 
in the Army Service Forces. Harrison had 
major general’s stars and a Distinguished 
Service Medal when he returned to 
A.T. & T., moved from there to the 
1.T. & T.* presidency in 1948. 


GOVERNMENT 
Credit Curb 


Within an hour after President Truman 
signed the Defense Production Act last 
week (see NATIONAL AFPrarrs), the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem clamped down on consumer credit. 
But the board thoughtfully gave everyone 
plenty of time to stock up. Not until 
Sept. 18 will the ban go down on easy 
credit of “nothing down, three years to 
pay,” which some retailers are offering. 

The new rules: 

Q For new & used automobiles, a minimum 
down payment of one-third and maximum 
of 21 months to pay the balance. 

q For other consumer durables (washing 
machines, refrigerators, radio & TV sets, 
etc.), 15% down, 18 months to pay. 

@ For household furniture, 10% down, 
18 months to pay. 

@ For materials to repair or remodel 
homes, 109% down and 30 months to pay. 

While the curbs of the new Regulation 
W are slightly tighter than the credit con- 
trols which expired in June 1949, they are 
much looser than World War II regula- 
tions. They do not apply to charge ac- 
counts, and purchases under $100 ace 
exempted from down-payment restrictions 
(but subject to the payoff regulations). 

Among the hardest hit will probably be 
used-car dealers, already feeling a slump 
in sales. Warned the Reserve Board: the 
regulation will be tightened “if condi- 
tions warrant.” 


RAILROADS 
Steel on Wheels 


Over the 37 miles from Chicago to 
Aurora, Ill., the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad hauls some 15,000 com- 
muters a day. Some cars are half a century 
old, draughty in winter, hot and sooty in 
summer. Last week the Burlington served 
up a pleasant surprise: it rolled out three 
new stainless steel, 148-passenger, double- 
decker cars, the first of 30 being built 
by Philadelphia’s Budd Co. at a cost of 


* LT. & T., which controls telephone & tele- 
graph companies operating outside the U.S., is 
no kin to A.T. & T., whose operations are con- 
fined to the U.S, 
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MAYFLOWER 
Warehouses 





- «. « «**My career is ware- 
housing. I have the same 
pride in my occupation as 
any of the other finer crafts. 
For my money, there’s no 
warehouse organization like 
Mayflower Warehouses. Our 
standards of storage surpass 
anything I’ve seen. Storage is 
our business, and protection 
our responsibility. 


**Another thing, you will 
find Mayflower Warehouse 
standards uniform in the 
more than 430 cities where 
Mayflower Warehouses offer 
their services. You can store 
with confidence in any May- 
flower Warehouse.’’ 








Know your near-by 


consult your 
telephone directory 


ayflower 


Warehouses 


CRCLUSIVE ACKATS AERO MATFLOWER TRARSIT CO. 


Mayflower Warehouseman 











$152,000 each. With them, and 70 mod- | 
ernized conventional cars, the Burlington 
hopes to wean many a new customer from 
the highways, put its money-losing com- 
muting service into the black. 

Supplying money-making equipment to 
railroads is an old story to the Budd Co., 
which sold the first stainless steel stream- 
liner, the Pioneer Zephyr, to the Burling- 
ton in 1934. Since World War II the 
company has sold some $115 million of 
railroad equipment, gained such a fat 
share of the market that it is now second 
only to Pullman as a railroad passenger- 
car builder. With the help of this boom- 
ing sideline (Budd gets 83% of its rev- 
enue by making auto bodies, wheels, 
brakes), the company rolled up $137 mil- 


lion in sales for the first six months of 











Bupp’s New CoMMUTER CAR 
An old story. 


1950, boosted first half profits 50% up 
to $11,001,104. 

Wheels for Pershing. Making such 
profits is relatively new to Budd. The late 


| Edward Gowen Budd, who founded the 





company* 38 years ago, was often willing 
to toss good profits overboard in order to 
try a new technological twist. He built 
the first all-steel auto body for Charles 
Nash (then president of G.M.) in 1912, 
made the first U.S. all-steel auto wheel to 
fit General John J. Pershing’s staff cars 
during World War I. The manufacturing 
company expanded with the auto industry 
to the point where it grossed $24.7 million 
in 1925, but it never made much money 
(it actually lost $300,000 during the three 
boom years 1926-29). 

When the depression flattened the auto 
business, Budd’s loss snowballed to 
$1,785,000. To keep his shopmen busy, 
Budd began building lightweight railroad 





* The Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Co.; 
four years later he founded the independent 
Budd Wheel Corp., merged into the present 
judd Co, in 1946. 
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@ AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE @ 





9ts PAGE you need 


@ For protection pick PAGE. 
Our profusely illustrated booklet 
DH-1270— yours for the asking— 
gives you information on how to se- 
lect the right style of Page Chain 
Link Fence and Gates (F.H.A. Ap- 
proved) for your home. It tells about 
the choice of metals to give you the 
one you prefer. And also important, 
it gives you facts about the expert 
engineering and erecting service of 
your nearby Page Fence specialist. 
His is a local, responsible firm hav- 
ing lasting interest in every protec- 
tion job it does. Write for your book- 
let DH-1270. With it we will send 
you his name and address. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa, 


MIMEOGRAP 
ADDRESSE 


L Type addresses 


on new addressing 
stencil sheet 


2. Mimeograph sets 
of addresses on 
sheets of perforated 
gummed labels 


3.Complete 
your present 





and future 
mailings in 


record time 





A. B. Dick mimeograph products 

are for use with all makes of suit- 

able stencil duplicating products. 
SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION 





A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. T-950 

5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 
Send me illustrated information about ad- 
dressing with a mimeograph. 
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passenger cars, using the company’s pat- 
ented “Shotweld” process for joining 
stainless steel sheets. Roads bought the 
cars eagerly, but Edward Budd spent 
money hand over fist experimenting on 
such products as stainless steel masts for 
ships. 

No Long Shots, Budd Sr. died in 1946 
and Edward Jr., who had grown up in 
the company as tool & die maker, fattory 
foreman and general manager, took over 
as president. He cut out the long-shot 
experimenting on such things as a stainless 
steel amphibious plane, and concentrated 
on railroad and auto equipment. Budd be- 
came the world’s biggest independent pro- 
ducer of auto body parts, began paying its 
first regular dividends in 16 years. 

In the railroad-equipment field, Auto- 
man Budd cannily foresaw the end of the 
postwar rush for long-haul passenger cars, 
developed the Railway Diesel Car for 
economical passenger service for shorter 
runs. Thus, when the railway car market 
virtually vanished this year, Budd’s fore- 
sight paid off: out of 18 passenger car 
orders placed with U.S. car builders this 
year, 16 are for Budd’s new “RDCs.” 


214 for Pennsy 


In the hustle of U.S. railroads to buy 
diesels, the Pennsylvania Railroad was 
highballing along faster than ever. Only 
last November it ordered 226 locomotives, 
costing $38 million, to give it the largest 
number of diesel locomotives (820) of any 
U.S. railroad (Tre, Nov. 21). Last week 
the Pennsy increased its lead even more, 
signed up for an additional 214 locomo- 
tives costing $55 million, the biggest diesel 
order on record. 


MANAGEMENT 


Don't Be a Slave Driver 

With an eye to the fast-approaching 
manpower shortage, the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board last week offered 
management some advice: don’t put your 
employees on a seven-day work week or 
a 60-hour schedule. Whenever that hap- 
pened in World War II, said N.I.C.B., 
“output increased [briefly]. Then, as fa- 
tigue accumulated, weekly output fell to 
levels existing before the change, or even 
below that.” Added N.I.C.B.: the best 
standard in peace is a five-day, 40-hour 
week; in war, a six-day, 48-hour week. 


PRICES 
Shave & Haircut, Oh Boy 


In Greenwich, Conn. (pop. 38,000), 
barbers posted a new price scale: shave 
and a haircut, two bucks. And rising costs 
wiped out another price landmark. In 
Philadelphia, the Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 
upped its prices by 15¢ a case, thus 
forcing retailers to charge 6¢ for a bottle 
of Coke. 

As other prices continued to edge up, 
Towa’s white-haired Democratic Senator 
Guy Gillette and his Agriculture subcom- 
mittee decided to investigate. It called 
leading U.S. packers and retailers to 
Washington last week to find out why the 
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PAYS DIVIDENDS ON AIL 
BULK MATERIAL HANDLING 


Here’s a blue chip investment for 
any industry with bulk material 
handling operations. The PAY- 
LOADER is proving its worth in 
thousands of installations . . . in 
many instances has paid for itself 
in a few months by reducing labor 
costs, by time-savings, by increas- 
ing production. 


The PAYLOADER is a new, dif- 
ferent, pneumatic-tire tractor- 
shovel that works in or outside the 
plant on paved or unpaved ground. 
It’s completely Hough-built and 


City & State . 


PAYLOADE RZ 


d by THE FRANK G. HOUGH co: (XG 


Company ---r-ecveeereers 


AAEeSS .evcvesseeeneseeneneee 





has fast speeds in both directions. 
It unloads box cars of bulk mate- 
rials . . . digs, loads, dumps, car- 
ries, spreads, stockpiles and levels 
all kinds of bulk materials. Five 
sizes are available— 12 cu. ft. to 
114 cu. yd.—and they are sold 
and serviced by a Hough Distrib- 
utor near you. You are invited to 
find out what a PAYLOADER 
can do for you, and without obli- 
gation. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 


766 Sunnyside Avenue 
Libertyville, Mlinois 
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on 
WHEN PRODUCER MICHAEL TODD 
? PRESENTED A FLAME DANCE ATA 
WORLD’S FAIR, THE LOVELY “MOTH” 
WAS PROTECTED FROM THE FIRE 
BYAN ASBESTOS COSTUME! 












KEASBEY €MATTISON 
COMBINES FIRE RESISTANT 
ASBESTOS WITH PORTLAND 
CEMENT TO MAKE SIDING 
SHINGLES THAT DEFY 
WEATHER AND TERMITES 


ASBESTOS 
FIBERS 


oe 
Loony AMERICAN COMMUNITIES ARE 
GETTING “NEW FACES” -~- -- THE 
» ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE OF OLD 
" HOMES MADE “NEW* WITH CENTURY’© 
ASBESTOS-CEMENT SIDING SHINGLES! 


Siaing that resists fire and weather. 







on the surface but are an integral part 


Siding that stops rodents and ter- 
mites. Siding that can’t rust or rot. 
These are but a few of the practical 
advantages you get with “Century” 
Asbestos-Cement Shingles. And, as 
desirable as the wearing qualities, is 
the attractive, modern appearance 
these shingles give your home. What’s 
more, you can count on the beauty to 
last. You can see and feel the texture 
of the authentic cypress grain. And the 
various colors offered are not pressed 


Nature made bsbeslos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY e AMBLER e PENNSYLVANIA 
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of the shingles, giving the best assur- 
ance of color permanence. 
To make an old house look new— 
to build a new house that will keep 
its fresh “young” look throughout 
its lifetime, use K&M “Century” 
Asbestos-Cement Siding Shingles. 
Your local Keasbey & Mattison dealer 
will give you complete information 
n “Century” Shingles—we’ll gladly 
send you information on any asbes- 
tos products. 





price of sirloin steak in July had risen 
from 88¢ a lb. to $1.10, then dropped to 
g8¢, then bounded up close to $1.10 
again. During all this time, the price of 
beef on the hoof was virtually unchanged. 
The explanation, as everyone expected, 
was simple. The packers and retailers had 
jacked up prices when the Korean war 
touched off a burst of buying, then cut 
them when housewives balked at the in- 
crease. Explained Swift & Co. Vice Presi- 
dent Paul C. Smith: “In the meat busi- 
ness you have to take advantage of any 
increased demand by the raising of your 
price.” 

Most packers thought that meat prices 
would dip a bit this fall, when big quan- 
tities of beef and hogs start moving to 
market. Meat production is expected to 
increase 20% over this quarter in the 
heaviest cattle slaughter since 1944, and 
consumers should benefit by the big sup- 
plies on hand. 

Nevertheless, prices will probably still 
be higher than last year, because the 
U.S. is eating meat at a_belt-bursting 
clip. The American Meat Institute esti- 
mated that U.S. meat consumption will 
hit an annual rate of 160 lbs. per capita 
in the last quarter of 1950 v. 144 lbs. 
for all of last year. 

Since meat already takes up some 24% 
of the U.S. housewife’s food budget, 
packers worried that further price rises 
might tempt Congress to revive price con- 
trols, 

Other industries were equally jittery 
last week. Charles A, Cannon, president 
of the huge Cannon Mills, biggest U.S. 
towel-maker, called for voluntary price 
ceilings on cotton goods. This year’s short 
cotton crop (an estimated 38% below 
1949) has boosted raw cotton futures to 
40.25¢ a Ib., highest in 30 years. Cannon 
feared that if cotton cloth prices followed 
suit, consumers would demand Govern- 
ment controls. 


AVIATION 
Dogfight 


Northwest Airlines, whose ads have 
sung the praises of its fleet of ten Boeing 
Stratocruisers, last week sued Boeing Air- 
plane Co. 
planes. The charges: Boeing had delivered 
the Stratocruisers 24 years late (costing 
Northwest $17.2 million in traffic revenue 
and extra expenses), and the planes had 
so many bugs that Northwest had to 
spend more than $6,000,000 getting rid 
of them. 

“The Stratocruiser is a wonderful 
plane,” Northwest’s President Croil Hun- 
ter hastened to add. “It is the greatest 
passenger airplane flying today. But we 
had to spend a lot of money making cor- 
rections which should have been done in 
the original design.” All told, Northwest 
lost so much time in maintenance, Hunter 
added, that “originally we could get only 
three hours daily use out of each airplane, 
compared to ten or twelve hours from a 
DC-4. We have now got it up to six hours 
a day by making the changes ourselves.” 

Boeing admitted that its deliveries to 


for $24.7 million over the 
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“Watching the 
birdie” 
with Pasi liaa 


For a long time, photographers—both commercial 
and amateur—have depended on aniline. Many 
of the solutions used to develop your snapshots 
contain aniline derivatives. 





In fact, your everyday living depends on aniline 
to a remarkable degree. The brightly printed 
draperies that add so much charm to your home 
are colored by dyes made from aniline. Many 
articles made of rubber, including the rubber tires 
on your automobile, last longer and wear better, 
thanks to aniline. 


That’s because modern rubber manufacturing 
makes use of anti-aging compounds to increase the 
life of rubber products . . . and aniline is an impor- 
tant ingredient of these compounds. 


This valuable chemical finds numerous other 
applications, ranging from explosives to pain- 
relieving pharmaceuticals. Indeed, our clothes, 
shoes, and leather accessories—all depend on 
aniline or aniline derivatives. 


Dow, a reliable source for many of America’s basic 
chemicals, is a leading producer of fine quality 








ase 7 
aniline. iy 
“ORDER FROM DOW” 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
or contact the nearest DOW branch office 
I 1 . l U. Atlonta 3, Ga. New York 20, N. Y. 
ndustria sers Boston 16, Mass. Philadelphia 2, Penn. 
Chicago 3, lil, St. Lovis 8, Mo. 
of Aniline Hares ne San Francisco 4, Calif. 
“tis = Houston 2, Texas Seottle 1, Wash. 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. Washington 5, D. C. 


Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited 
Dow’s widespread distribution facilities make Dow a dependable 
source of supply. For further information and technical assist- 
ance, write us at Midland, 


DOW ALSO PRODUCES—A wide range of indus- D OW 
trial chemicals including glycols, solvents, caustic 


soda, pharmaceutical chemicals, agricultural chemi- 
cals, magnesium, plastics, and many other basic 


chemical products. CHEMICALS 


ri INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 
AND AGRICULTURE 
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“NEW YORK’S BEST LOCATED HOTEL” 


Right at Grand Central, B&O and 
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Ever sleep in 
Grand Central 
Station? 


It's the only way to beat the 
Commodore’s convenient 
location in Manhattan...and 
the hotel’s quite a bit more 
comfortable. 

Sink into your downy 
Commodore bed with its 
snow-white sheets and your 
sleep is really deep. You'd 
never realize midtown’s 
most important business and 
amusement Centers are clus- 
tered all around you inside 
easy walking distance. And 
you waste no time reaching 
other parts of town with 
buses and express subways 
right at our door. 


2,000 airy, outside 
bedrooms and suites 


Restaurants, Banquet-Meeting 
Rooms, and some Guest Rooms are 


AIR-CONDITIONED 
HOTEL 


E. L. SEFTON, President 


Airlines Terminals 











Harold Trudeau 


Gossarp’s SAVARD 
“Now we're going to run.” 


Northwest had been delayed. It said this 
was caused by 1) new regulations which 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority ordered 
for all passenger planes, and 2) a strike 
which closed Boeing’s plant for 20 weeks 
last year, Rejoined Boeing: “We find it 
difficult to understand why Northwest 
. is taking this . . . action.” 


FASHION 
The Profit Curve 


As readers leafed through the advertise- 
ments in Esquire last week, they found 
one that was somewhat different. Instead 
of the usual collection of he-men mod- 
eling pipes, brogues and rakish hats, there 
was a sylphlike female clad only in a 
scanty girdle. 

The ad was an attempt by Chicago's 
H. W. Gossard Co., one of the biggest 
U.S. foundation garment makers, to make 
men “girdle conscious.” It hoped that 
its recumbent model—who, of course, was 
so well-formed that she had not the 
slightest need for a girdle—would make 
men take another look at their wives and 
hustle them around to the store for a 
tighter or, at least, better fit. 

This was a new sales tactic in the cor- 
set industry. But Gossard was in the 
midst of a $600,000-a-year ad campaign 
(double last year’s), which it hoped would 
make it the biggest company in the field. 
With a potential market of 55 million 
women over the age of 15, U.S. corset & 
brassiére makers now sell $400 million 
worth of goods a year, are heading even 
higher. Of the more than 350 companies 
in the industry, almost half have been 
started within the past ten years. 

To help Gossard cash in on this huge 
boom, the directors fortnight ago elected 
a new president: Gonzague Alexander 
Savard, 47, a plump, hustling French 


Canadian who had climbed from office 
boy to president in 31 years by his talent 
for production and labor relations. 

When Gossard was strikebound last 
summer and the garment workers could 
not come to terms with President Lee 
Varley, who has now retired, it was Sav- 
ard who stepped in and settled the trou- 
ble. The strike, coupled with reduced 
promotional activities, had clipped Gos- 
sard’s profit 82% last year. When Savard 
moved into his new job last week, a 
bunch of roses from the garment workers’ 
union was on his desk. Said Savard: “Our 
competitors ran while we stood still, but 
now we're going to run.” 

Curves & Kangaroos. Gossard was 
founded on a corset-string in 1900 by a 
Chicago buttons & bows dealer named 
Henry Williamson Gossard. At the time, 
corsets were laced from the rear and the 
agonized, swaybacked “Kangaroo figure” 
of the Gibson Girl was the vogue. In 
Paris, Gossard bought a dozen corsets 
which were not only straight and more 
comfortable than U.S. models, but which 
laced conveniently up the front (thus 
obviating the need for a maid or husband 
at the other end of the drawstrings). 

Gossard dubbed his model L’/rresisti- 
ble, sold the first dozen fast in the U.S. 
for a whopping $50 apiece (v. the average 
price of $1.50 for American corsets), and 
soon was producing a simplified $5 ver- 
sion of his own. He standardized for the 
mass market by classifying the female 
body into nine “ideal figures”—which 
weren't so much ideal as they were all- 
inclusive. Samples: “The Ideal Curved- 
Back Figure,” “The Ideal Large-Below- 
the-Waist Figure.” He also shrewdly 
marked his corsets two inches small- 
er than they actually were so women 
wouldn’t squeeze themselves to death, 

But Gossard soon ran into one ideal 
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THE THIRD’ 


...the most exciting 
news in food today! 


It holds a “white magic” which, 
adding no flavor of its own, 
dramatically brings out more 
flavor in familiar foods than 
you've ever tasted before. An 
infant product of alert American 
enterprise, it is already in daily 
use in thousands of kitchens 


ALL OVER AMERICA, in homes, in 
dining places, in food plants, there’s a 
growing hum of excitement about a 
product that does strange and wonderful 
things for the flavor of foods. 

It is not a flavoring. Nor is it an 
ordinary seasoning or condiment. It is 
like nothing American food-lovers have 
ever known, Adding no taste, color or 
aroma of its own, it marvelously brings 
out the natural flavor in foods. 


The product is Ac’cent. Just a touch of 
this amazing Ac’cent,and chicken tastes 
more chicken-y. A bit of Ac‘cent, and 
your steaks and roasts yield up a de- 
lightful fullness of flavor that you never 
dreamed they had. A sprinkle of Ac’cent 
insoups, stews, gravies, vegetables, gives 
a lift to flavor that home cooks and 
expert chefs are quick to recognize. 
Another remarkable virtue of Ac’cent 
is in sustaining flavor. It combats the 
loss of flavor which ogcurs 
when food is held ov ora 
period of time—con 
good fresh taste of f 






tered trade mark 
national Minerals & 
Corp., General Offi 


Wacker Drive, Chica 
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lon, led leon, soos 


Ac’cent is a new product. Yet the orig- 
inal discovery was made years ago by 
the flavor-hungry Orientals, seeking to 
give life and taste to their monotonous 
diet. They learned that adding one of 
the aminos— glutamate—definitely im- 
proved the taste of their pallid foods. 

Since then, here in the United States— 
by substantial investment in research and 
facilities—techniques have been developed 
and patented for extracting monosodium 
glutamate from vegetable sources. This, re- 
fined to the highest known degree of purity 
(99+%), and in the form of sparkling 
crystals, is Ac'cent. The new Ac'cent plant 
in San Jose, California, is the world’s 
largest and finest. 


Gr many processed, foo yor bay 


Unknowingly you may already have 
enjoyed the wonderful effect of Ac’cent, 
For it is in use today by food processors 
and canners whose brands you know 
well. And more manufacturers every 
month are inquiring about it and 
proving its benefits in tests on their 
own food products. 

Also, Ac’cent is no stranger 
to the kitchens of many hotels 
and fine restaurants, Your own 


avorite dining-places may 
a 





Fo MAKES 
0 FLavors sing J 


even now be using Ac’cent to put an 
extra notch of flavor in their dishes. 
The enthusiasm of such people is sig- 
nificant. For their very success depends 
on the good food they provide. 


Ac’cent is not a substitute for anything 
you now use. You salt, pepper and sea- 
son your food as always. Simply add a 
touch of Ac’cent—and cook in your reg- 
ular way. The Ac’cent blends and brings 
out, like magic, the combined effect of 
the seasoning and the natural flavor 
of the food itself.* 

The proof is startling. A “with-and- 
without” test on some familiar food— 
hamburger, for instance—has given 
many a skeptic the surprise of his life. 
The fuller, richer flavor of the portion 
with Ac’cent is eloquent proof that 
Ac’cent “makes food flavors sing.” 

Few food items have ever stirred so 
much excitement. Ac’cent is headed 
straight, and moving fast, to its logical 
place—the third shaker on the American 
stove-top and dining table. 

And it is coming your way —wherever 
you live. It is in daily use in ever- 
increasing thousands of homes; sold in 
more and more food stores everywhere. 
If you don’t find it readily, write address 
below for names of nearest stores, 


INTERNATIONAL 
MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


In Canada; loternational Agricultural Corporation, Ltd. 


*How does Ac’cent work? While science is searching for the complete 
answer, it has been established that Ac’cent urges the taste buds to a 
quick, intense and sustained appreciation of food flavors, 
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“push-button” 
convenience! 


Every business...SMALL and 
LARGE can save money, time... 
increase individual and office 
output every day of the year! 





Want to halve the time it takes to get 
a letter or memo on paper? Stop 
waiting for anybody or anything... 
pick up the microphone and talk... 
while your ideas are fresh! Take a 
“secretary” along with you... home, 
on business trips, vacation. Aupo- 
GRAPH travels easily ... will operate 
in your automobile if you wish. 

For better business, better get the 
full facts about Aupocrapn, today! 
The coupon will bring you the com- 
plete story without obligation. 

Made by The Gray Manufacturing 
Company —established 1891— origi- 
nators of the Telephone Pay Station. 


NOOCRAPH == 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


Send me Booklet Z-9— 
“Now We Really Get Things Done!” 


figure that he hadn’t bargained for: the 
boyish form of the ’20s, when many a 
flapper discarded her corsets entirely, and 
some even wore tight bindings to flatten 
out their bosoms. Some corsetiers folded 
under this frontal assault. Not only did 
the Gossard company survive (Founder 
Henry retired in 1923) by turning out 
the flimsiest excuses for girdles, but it 
even bought out six competitors to form 
Associated Apparel Industries, Inc., then 
the biggest outfit in the business. 

No Wobble. Though the Associated 
combine was liquidated after the crash, 
Gossard continued to make money, helped 
by the economies of Production Man 
Savard and Paris dressmakers’ rediscov- 
ery of curves. Gossard also helped de- 
velop a lightweight, two-way stretch fab- 
ric called powernet (used by all big corset 
and girdle makers today), and got a long 
lead by using it first. Says Savard proud- 
ly: “The fattest kind of woman doesn’t 
wobble when she wears powernet.” 

Despite the materials shortages of 
World War II, Gossard kept its sales up 
by such new products as the high-backed 
“curvette” for women war workers, to 
ease the strain of long hours in factories. 
When the New Look came in and dress- 
makers talked blithely of the “natural 
bust,” perhaps without a brassiére, Gos- 
sard quickly added: “The natural round- 
ed bust, but with an uplift.” 

Noticeable Trends. Gossard has not 
only had to keep up with the changing 
fads of fashions but with the changing 
American female figure. In teen-age girls, 
Gossard has found a “very noticeable 
trend” towards bigger busts, smaller 
waists and bigger hips. And the company 
also has to fit figure variations in differ- 
ent parts of the U.S. Said Savard: “New 
York women have bigger busts. Dallas 
women are either taller or else they wear 
corsets down to their knees,” 

All told, Gossard is selling more than 
500 foundation items in “The Gossard 
line of beauty,” including strapless bras 
and bodices and “mystifiers” (trade name 
for falsies), This year it expects to gross 
more than $10 million, and net more 
than its 1948 peak of $632,000. President 
Savard is convinced that the American 
woman is now sold on sensible foundation 
garments, fights shy of fads that try to 
squeeze her in or make her figure what 
it isn’t. What she wants, said Savard, 
is “freedom with control.” 


ADVERTISING 


Yes, We Have No Bananas 

For nearly six years on the radio, 
United Fruit Co.’s Chiquita Banana has 
admonished millions of U.S. citizens never 
to “put bananas in the refrigerator.” Last 
week, Brooklyn’s Piel Bros. brewing com- 
pany was cashing in on Chiquita’s success. 
Thirty-five times a week, in singing com- 
mercials, Piel’s carols: 


The space you save in your refrigerator 
By not putting bananas there, 

You can use when for friends you cater 
By putting in some Piel’s light beer. 




















Spoilage Cut Saves $25 A Month! 
Grocery Owner Gives Credit To 
‘Frigidaire Display Case 

LAUREL, MISS.—“'Until I installed my 


Frigidaire Display Case, losses from food 
spoilage were a necessary evil,” says H. H. 
James, owner of James Grocery & Market 
on Route 2. “Now, with the $25 I save each 
month on reduced spoilage, plus the extra 
volume I’m doing—because my new case 
steps up impulse buying—I figure the case 
will pay for itself in two to three years 
My Frigidaire dealer, Hamilton Fixture Co 
Inc., Laurel, gives excellent service.” 

To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 

» complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry, 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 

FRIGIDAIRE —over 400 commercial 

refrigeration and air conditioning products 


Self Service Display Case 





MASSACHUSETTS 
INVESTORS 
SECOND FuND 


Prospectus from authorised dealers or 


VANCE, SANDERS & CO, 
111 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON 
New York 


Chicago 
Los Angeles 





PROTECT YOUR WATCH! 
AVOID COSTLY REPAIRS 


GO TO ANY JEWELER 


_. ASK FORA 


wa 17,42 


100% Breakproof 
fu CRYSTAL 


FITTED WHILE YOU WAIT 
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Mix Master 


Until his early 20s, Andre Kostelanetz 
never allowed a Tin Pan Alley tune to get 
into his rigidly classical musical diet. 
Born in St. Petersburg 49 years ago, he 
studied piano at the conservatory, became 
an assistant conductor at the Mariinsky 
Theater before he was 20. But during the 
civil strife of the early ’20s, Kostelanetz 
grew restless, set out for the U.S. 

On the way, he stopped off in a Warsaw 
record shop, got an earful of 5. popular 









songs of the day. Kostelanetz has forgot- 
ten what the tunes were, but he remem- 
over by 


bers that he was bowled their 





ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
The microphone is essential. 


“dynamism and melody.” Since then, he 
has been convinced that “popular music is 
good music,” that composers like “Gersh- 
win, Porter, Rodgers and Berlin can and 


should be treated as seriously as Bee- 
thoven or Brahms.” 
Electronic Tricks. In the U.S., Kos- 


telanetz earned his living for a while as 
voice coach and accompanist. Then he got 
a radio job that allowed him to put his 
pop music convictions into practice, Ex- 
perimenting with a studio orchestra, he 
concocted what he calls “middle music,” 
played programs mixing dehydrated clas- 
sics (“I think it should be permissible to 
cut those great works down to the purely 
melodic passages”) and expertly inflated 
popular selections. Working on the brisk 
premise that the lengthy development of 
themes found in the classics “is intended 
for musicians and confuses a lot of other 
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people,” Kostelanetz was able to hack 
Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet Over- 
ture from its usual running time of 16 
minutes to less than five. 

Kostelanetz’ easy-to-take versions of 
classics and pop tunes soon made him as 
much of a habit with a section of the U.S. 
public as Coca-Cola, cigarettes and con- 
vertible coupés. To catch his listeners’ 
jaded ears, he mixed the flashiest sym- 
phonic devices of conservatory and con- 
cert hall with new electronic tricks picked 
up from radio engineers. With the help of 
a battery of microphones turned up or 
down for the proper blend (“We couldn't 
do it without the microphone”), Kostela- 
netz’ music took on “sounds and sonori- 
ties that didn’t exist before.” 

“| Am Fortunate." Kostelanetz’ mas- 
terly mixing of melody and schmalz is 
still paying off. Columbia Records, cele- 
brating his tenth anniversary as their big- 
gest and bestselling Masterworks artist, 
announced last month that the U.S. public 
has bought more than 20 million Kos- 
telanetz records in the past decade. On 
Columbia lists he stands first, with more 
than so classical and popular albums 
catalogued under his name. 

Last week, bald, stocky Maestro Kos- 
telanetz and wife, Met Coloratura Lily 
Pons, were returning to the U.S. from a 
European vacation. With guest-conduct- 
ing, a full fall recording schedule and an 
estimated $100,000 annual royalties to 
look forward to, the mix master felt well 
content. “I am fortunate,” he said. “to 
have lived at a time when radio and rec- 
ords have made it possible for more peo- 
ple to hear more music than has been 
heard since the beginning of time.” 


Return Engagement 

In their first visit to the U.S. last year, 
Britain’s Sadler's Wells Ballet scored a 
smash hit (Time, Oct. 17 et seq.). When 
the company arrived in Manhattan last 
week for a return visit, Director Ninette 
de Valois made a politely deprecatory lit- 
tle speech. “We may not be as good as you 
remember us,” she said. “Perhaps we have 
come back too soon.” She had impressive 
evidence to the contrary. When the golden 
curtain at the Met fell on the ballet’s bril- 
liant opening-night performance of Swan 
Lake this week, the packed house and the 
critics seemed unanimous. Sadler's Wells, 
with its faun-eyed Prima Ballerina Mar- 
got Fonteyn, its crack corps de ballet and 
its handsome staging, was every bit as 
good as remembered, ‘ 

If the company was still in doubt about 
its second U.S. reception, there were oth- 
er, more substantial assurances. Impre- 
sario Sol Hurok’s office predicted a steady 
sellout through the company’s three-week 
stay at the Met. After Manhattan, Sad- 
ler’s Wells will set out on a four-month, 
31-stop continental tour which has al- 
ready piled up the biggest advance 
(more than $1,000,000) in 
dance history. 
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gas heating 


supplied by famed Bryant 
Unit Heaters step up production, effi- 
ciency and sales, Ask your architect, 
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Bryant Heater, Dept. 77, 
17825 St. Clair, Cleveland, Ohio 
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S met 
New England 


at the World’s Biggest 
Baked Bean Sup er 


I landed in Boston a 
during its mid-century 
Jubilee. When I heard Si 

about the big baked 4 
bean supper _ for ve 

10,000, scheduled for =A 

that night on the Common, I was amused. 

“If I know New England,” I said to an 
acquaintance, “they'll be lucky to have a 
hundred at this ee 

Well — I didn’t know New England. I saw 
not only 10,000 people eating, but 40,000 
more looking on! And what impressed me 
most was their appearance — active, good- 
natured, well-dressed, intelligent — the finest 
looking crowd I'd ever seen. 

I've been investigating New England since 
that evening. Here are a few of the things 
I've learned. The average annual income of 
this concentrated consumer market of 
9,300,000 is 


































@ $1500 per 
person. The 
national aver- 

# age is $1410, 


Average savings 
per person — 

$1780, com- 
pared to a na- 
tional average of 
$1180. The 7.3% 
of the country’s 
non - agricultural 
workers who live 
in New England 

account for only 
4.2% of the time 
lost through 
strikes. And this 
stable, substantial 
area has plenty of 
everything an in- 
dustry or a business 
is looking for. 

Yes — New Eng- 
land is going ahead, 
all right — and I’m 

going along with it. 








NEW ENGLAND 
ESTIGATE 1S THE 
ae ENGLAND PLACE TO LIVE 
AND WORK! 
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MILESTONES 


Marriage Revealed. Judy Canova. 33, 
hillbilly entertainer; and Philip Rivero, 
37, Cuban importer; she for the fourth 
time, he for the first; in Mexico, in June. 


Died. William Olaf Stapledon, 64, 
Egypt-born British philosopher (A Mod- 
ern Theory of Ethics) and fiction writer 
(such early-Wellsian fantasies as Last and 
First Men, Odd John, Sirius): of a coro- 
nary occlusion; in Cheshire, England. A 
longtime one-worlder, Stapledon achieved 
a measure of distinction in March 1949 as 
the only British delegate at the Commu- 





nist-backed Cultural and Scientific Con- | 


ference for World Peace* in Manhattan's 
Waldorf-Astoria, 


Died. Harvey Dow Gibson, 68, presi- 
dent of Manhattan's Manufacturers Trust 
Co., sixth largest U.S. bank (Tne, Sept. 
11), American Red Cross officer, chairman 
(1939-41) of the New York World’s Fair. 
sportsman, joiner, booster (he spent more 
than $300,000 to make his home town of 
North Conway, N.H. a fancy ski resort): 
of a heart ailment; in Boston. Gibson 
started out as a floor-sweeper after his 
graduation from Bowdoin College, became 
a bank president at 35. He was general 
manager of the Red Cross in World War 
I, its commissioner to Great Britain, then 
to Western Europe, in World War IT. 


Died. Sigmund Gale, 77, who in 1926 
founded (with his son Moe) Harlem’s 
Savoy Ballroom, “Home of Happy Feet” 
to thousands of Harlemites; of a heart 
attack; in Harlem. At the Savoy, dance- 
floor innovators worked up the Lindy hop, 
trucking, the Susie-Q; there, as unknowns, 
Ella Fitzgerald, Erskine Hawkins, the late 
Chick Webb found a place to show their 


| talents. 


Died. Dr. Desiderio Roman, 79, Phila- 
delphia surgeon, onetime (1943-45) presi- 
dent of the International College of Sur- 
geons; in Philadelphia. A U.S. citizen 
since 1898, Dr. Roman was brother of the 
late Nicaraguan President Victor Manuel 
Roman y Reyes, uncle of Nicaraguan 
President Anastasio (“Tacho”) Somoza. 


Died. Field Marshal Jan Christian 
Smuts, 80, world statesman: after long 
illness; in his home near Pretoria, Union 
of South Africa (see ForeicN News). 


Died. Brigadier General Jefferson Ran- 
dolph Kean,t 90, U.S. Army surgeon who 
took part in wars against Sioux, Spanish 
and Germans, helped conquer yellow 
fever in turn-of-the-century Cuba, helped 
create the U.S. Army’s Medical Reserve 
Corps; in Washington, D.C, 


* Four British delegates missed it because the 
U.S. State Department canceled their visas, 


+ No kin to Major General William B. Kean, 
commander of the U.S, 25th Division in Korea. 











“The shame! My son flunking 
Bartender School for not using 
Angostura* in Manhattans!” 


ANGOSTUPy 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*That zestjul tang you taste in every good 
Manhattan is the result of a generous dash of 
Angostura Bitters. You can enjoy that tang on 
foods, too. Try it on grapefruit. Delicious! 








NO MORE NUISANCE * NO MORE WORRY 


ADD WATER ONLY 
ONCE A YEAR 
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CINEMA 


Box Office 


The top five attractions at U.S. box 
offices during August, according to a 
Variety survey of 24 key cities: 

1) Sunset Boulevard (Paramount) 

2) Three Little Words (M-G-M) 

3) Treasure Island (Walt Disney; RKO 
Radio) 

4) Our Very Own (Samuel Goldwyn; 
RKO Radio) 

5) Louisa (Universal-International) 


The New Pictures 

Born to Be Bad (RKO Radio} casts 
Joan Fontaine as a wicked lady with kit- 
tenish airs and tigerish aspirations. Radi- 
ating sweet innocence, she connives to 








Rogert Ryan & Joan FontTAINE 
Radiation without resistance. 


steal the wealthy fiancé (Zachary Scott) 
of her friend (Joan Leslie). Meantime 
she enjoys a carnal fling with an author 
(Robert Ryan), who cannot resist, even 
while recognizing her as “‘a cross between 
Lucrezia Borgia and Peg O’ My Heart.” 

Joan’s maneuvers are so crudely plot- 
ted that they would not fool an adolescent 
boy. Under Nicholas Ray’s solemnly pre- 
tentious direction, she gives a perform- 
ance overloaded with her familiar coy 
mannerisms: the averted gaze, the flut- 
tering eyelids, the puckered eyebrows. 
Ryan’s_ hard-breathing passion seems 
strangely misspent, and Scott performs 
like a man born to be had, especially when 
forced to read such deadpan lines as: “I 
gave up everything for [her]—my golf, 
my tennis, my work.” 


My Blue Heaven (20th Century-Fox} 
is Hollywood’s first backstage musical 
with a television setting. Technically, the 
movie takes the liberty of working a 
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To build the 


TY 


way...choose 


CONCRETE 


r PLANNING any kind of con- 
struction you naturally 























want to be thrifty—to get the 
most for your building dollars. 
That’s true whether you are 
building a home, factory or 
farm improvement—or as a 
taxpayer, part of a street, 
school or sewage disposal plant. 


Purchasing permanent assets 
such as these is different from 
ordinary day-to-day buying of 
food, fuel or fun. The cost of 
the latter, which are used 
almost at once, is the same as 
the purchase price. 





Davison Hightay, Hospitals and other buildings, 





metropolitan Detroit, 























highways and public improve- 
ments, on the other hand, are 
long lasting. Their cost can be 
computed only on an annual 
basis. To find their true cost 
you add first cost and mainte- 
nance expense and divide by 
years of service rendered. That 
is annual cost, the real measure 
of thrift in construction. 


For any type of structure or 
improvement concrete is thrifty 
construction because it delivers 
low-annual-cost service. Its 
first cost is moderate, it costs 
less to maintain and it has 
longer life. It also offers you 
such extra plus values as fire- 
safety and resistance against 








Farm near Fond dy Lec, Wis. decay, storms, rats and vermin. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 





A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Decorate with VARLAR 


Stainproof Wall Covering 


and “redecorate” with soap and water year in, year out! 











Patterns as beautiful as the most beautiful wallpapers 

—yet Varlar washes like tile—up to 25,000 times! 

And—Varlar resists every kind of stain—even 

hot grease washes off like magic! 

Over 100 patterns in newest colors and designs— 

in smart, colorful florals, plaids, geometrics, 

pictorials, stripes, tiles, two-tone tints and 

solid pastels. Varlar is economical too, for when 

you decorate with Varlar—you can redecorate 

with soap and water! 

Send for free sample and discover how stainproof 

Varlar is—try to stain it with steam, hair oil, 

mercurochrome, 

lipstick,crayon, 
India ink or 
shoe polish. 











FREE TEST 
SAMPLE 


Mail Coupon Today! 


(Rigidtaboratory tests show 
that Varlar still looks brand 
new after 25,000 washings!) 








——_ a — co 
Varlar, Inc., Dept. T-9 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 
Send me my free sample of Varlar. Bet J can stain it! 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 
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minor miracle: its TV sets deliver crisp, 
Technicolored images of polished produc- 
tion numbers. Aside from that, it is not 
much better than the kind of entertain- 
ment that may waste a televiewer’s time 
any night of the week. 

The film strews song & dance routines 
irrelevantly through a sticky, inappropri- 
ate plot about a childless couple’s longing 
for babies. Between TV numbers by ‘the 
man & wife team of Betty Grable and 
Dan Dailey, the script seems to putter 
endlessly with their domestic problems: 
a miscarriage, an adoption, a black- 


market baby deal, a kidnaping and a 
couple of pregnancies. 

This tasteless hodge-podge taxes the 
limited talents of Actress Grable, embar- 
rasses the usually engaging Dailey and 
misuses David Wayne and Jane Wyatt 





Betty Graste & Dan DatLey 
Despite a minor miracle, problems. 


in supporting roles. The dancing and sing- 
ing of a pert brunette newcomer named 
Mitzi Gaynor turns out to be the brightest 
spot in the show. Rarely far from it, the 
picture hits rock bottom with a number 
called The Friendly Islands. Supposedly a 
take-off on South Pacific, it consists of 
Dailey’s mimicry of Ezio Pinza’s basso 
voice, plus some witless antics that have 
nothing remotely to do with the Broad- 
way show. No one need bother to parody 
My Blue Heaven. 


Madeleine (J. Arthur Rank). Did 21- 
year-old Madeleine Smith murder her 
French lover by slipping arsenic into his 
cocoa? The Glasgow jurors who heard her 
trial in 1857 returned a verdict peculiar to 
Scottish law: “Not proven.” That gave 
Madeleine her freedom.* But the verdict 
left the question wide open to serious 
chroniclers, Sunday supplement writers 


* She eventually went to the U.S., where she 
lived to the age of 92, protesting her innocence 
to the end, 
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Tomorrow's motor control today 


Easter to tnstall... 


The motor control for a single machine, a group 
of machines, a department, or an entire factory 
may be consolidated in a compact Unitrol instal- 
lation. Trim. Safe. Convenient. Economical. 
No special wall or floor structures are required. 














Easter to modify... 


When changing production requirements force 
replacement, rearrangement or relocation of 
controls, Unitrol allows such changes without 
waste of time and materials. Being completely 
standardized, Unitrol may be expanded or re- 






organized repeatedly. 





In the few years since Cutler-Hammer 
engineers introduced Unitrol, the first 
standardized flexible control center, it 
has been applied to almost every con- 
ceivable motor control need. The list 
of Unitrol users today reads like a 
roster of America’s leading industrials. 
Not many developments which com- 
pletely revise existing practice win the 
quick acceptance and tremendous pop- 
ularity that have been accorded Uni- 
trol. It must be better! 

Unitrol is better. First, Unitrol sim- 
plifies the planning of any required 
motor control installation. Its dimen- 
sions are known and its layout can be 
made part of the floor plans. Its cost 


The name UNITROL is a 
Cutler-Hammer trade mark 
registered in the United States 
Patent Office. It identifies 
the genuine and original 
standardized flexible control 
center, an outstanding engi- 
neering achievement pioneered 
by Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 






CUTLER-HAMMER 












Easter ta matutatn... 


Unitrol's compact grouping of controls that are 
usually so widely scattered makes inspection 
safer, more convenient, more certain of regular 
attention, Control equipment housed in Unitrol is 
safe from mishap, tampering, and abuse. 


can be estimated accurately. Next, 
Unitrol saves time and expense in in- 
stallation; no special wall or floor prep- 
aration is required; no tedious, costly 
mounting and wiring of varying sized 
enclosures. And finally, in operation, 
Unitrol provides uncluttered space 
about machines for operators and ma- 
terials handling; simpler, safer, tam- 
perproof pushbutton control; inspec- 
tion so convenient it is not neglected. 
Unitrol is the motor control of the 
future .. . tomorrow’s motor control to- 
day! CUTLER-HAMMER,, Inc., 1308 
St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wis- 
consin. Associate: Canadian Cutler- 
Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 








Lightweight Champion 


Tus YOUNGSTER is giving a boost to the 
light, strong champion of metals — alu- 
minum. 

Lightness combined with strength is 
another important reason why aluminum 
has replaced other materials in hundreds 
of products. But it’s only one reason. 

For no other metal possesses alumi- 
num’s unique combination of advantages 

. among which are corrosion resistance, 


lasting beauty, long life, economy and 
workability. 

As a major supplier to manufacturers 
of the products shown here, and thou- 
sands of others, Kaiser Aluminum has 
built an outstanding reputation for qual- 
ity and service. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corpo- 
ration, Oakland, California. 53 sales offices 
and distributors in principal cities. 


(aiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 








Performance problem solved! The 
aircraft industry depends on light, 
strong aluminum to step up speed, 
range, safety of modern planes. 
Today every major aircraft builder 
regularly uses Kaiser Aluminum! 





Lifting problem solved! Why 
break your back with heavy, old- 
fashioned garage doors? Buy light, 
strong doors made of Kaiser Alu- 
minum. Easy to open. . . non-sag. 
And you can forget about the usual 
paint or repair expenses! 





Payload problem solved! High- 
way carriers get rid of tons of 
profit-robbing dead weight with 
bodies of Kaiser Aluminum. In 
house trailers, too, less weight 
means lower fuel costs, less tire 
wear. So choose Kaiser Aluminum! 


a 
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Beauty problem solved! Light- 
weight Venetian blinds made of 
Kaiser Aluminum can be removed 
quickly, cleaned easily. Assure 
matchless beauty that time can’t 


mar, can’t rust! Select aluminum 
when you buy! 
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Safety problem solved! Ladders 
made of Kaiser Aluminum are far 
lighter than wood, They’re far 
stronger, too—therefore safer! 
And they can’t ever warp, splinter 
or rust, Buy one for your home! 
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and half a dozen novelists and playwrights. 
Most of them have found Madeleine 
Smith guilty. British Director David 
(Brief Encounter) Lean’s film, off on a 
different tack, leaves the question to the 
audience. 

In most respects, Madeleine is a bril- 
liant job of moviemaking, but a dis- 
appointing movie. It succeeds in making 
the crime a tantalizing enigma—which in 
itself may leave some cinemagoers feeling 
cheated—at the cost of making its leading 
character too enigmatic to invite either 
sympathy or censure. Madeleine (Ann 
Todd) seems inadequately drawn, incon- 
sistent and unreal. The story’s conflicts 
grow out of hidebound Victorian conven- 
tions, and these are pictured so stiffly, e.g., 
in the character of Leslie Banks as Made- 





Ann Topp 
Arsenic in the cocoa? 


leine’s priggish father, that some of the sit- 
uations resemble showboat melodrama. 

Fortunately, Director Lean’s sure tech- 
nique keeps most of the picture crackling, 
and the Nicholas Phipps-Stanley Haynes 
script gives him plenty to work with. His 
camera angles make a pair of cocoa cups 
enormously intriguing, endow the villain’s 
silver-knobbed cane with a menacing, 
meaningful life of its own. He cuts back 
& forth between the lovers and shots of a 
frenetic Scottish reel to give a seduction 
scene a surprisingly erotic effect. His trial 
sequence, neatly dovetailing flashbacks of 
testimony into the lawyers’ summations, 
is a fresh, economical way to film court- 
room action. Many a moviegoer may find 
Director Lean’s storytelling entertaining 
enough to divert attention from the weak- 
nesses of the story. 


A Life of Her Own (M-G-M) brings 
Lana Turner back to the movies after a 
two-year absence—and may make her 
wish she had stayed away longer. The film 
is an old-fashioned tearjerker about the 
eternal triangle and a woman’s sacrifice, 
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TO HELP REDUCE YOUR INVENTORY 


Too large an inventory ties up capital, creates warehousing 
problems, and eats up profits. Thousands of businessmen 
have found that Air Freight, Air Express and Air Parcel 
Post can help cut out this waste. Like one wholesaler 
who found he could eliminate two warehouses entirely, 

they keep their inventory low, 

SHIP BY AIR 

and replenish it fast, by air. Ask 
any airline to tell you how it 


may work to your advantage. 





United Aircraft 


CORPORATION 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


MAKERS OF PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES, HAMILTON STANDARD 
PROPELLERS, CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT AND SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 
FOR THE U. S. ARMED FORCES AND THE FINEST AIRLINES IN THE WORLD. 
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THE BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION 
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$700,000,000 IN 5 YEARS 


SINCE 1945, forward-looking manufacturers have invested 
more than $700,000,000 in new plants and facilities in the 
Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area, the best location in the nation 
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for many industries. 


THESE INDUSTRIAL LEADERS chose this location for many 
advantages. For example, short-haul access to both materials 
and supplies, and to the world’s best markets. 

Right at hand you have more than 3,500 manufacturers to 
buy from and sell to, Within an overnight haul there are 


81,000,000 customers. 


IN THE LONG RUN, THE SHORT HAUL PAYS! Use our free, 
confidential Location Engineering Service today for up-to-the- 
minute information about the opportunities here for you. 


Phone, wire or write, Development Department 


Check these Profit 


Advantages 


Only the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area, the best location in the nation, 
offers industry this superior combination of profit advantages: 


© At the Market Center of America, 
with 81,000,000 -people within 500 
miles. 

® Superlative transportation by land, 
water and air, 

* Abundont electric power at low 
rates. 

© Plenty of manpower with the know- 
how. 

* Many producers of parts, materials 
and supplies. 

® Basic materials right at hand, 

* Ample financial services. 

* Complete business and 
services, 


industrial 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


CHerry 1-4200 ° 


73 PUBLIC SQUARE . 


* Favorable tax structure (no state in- 
come tox). 

* Diversified industries to supply and 
be supplied. 

* Unlimited fresh-water supply. 

* Desirable plants and plant sites. 

* Excellent living and cultural environ- 
ment, 


FREE NEW BOOK READY TO MAIL 


3 Run, The Short 
Haw Pays!" Concise, 
authoritative, written 
for top management, 





CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 





played to the interminable accompani- 
ment of caterwauling cellos. 

The life Lana takes for her own begins 
in Kansas, soon moves to Manhattan 
where she becomes U.S. model No. 1. But 
there is a gap in her life, and Ray Milland, 
a married mining engineer, comes along to 
fill it. After they have lived for three 
months in sin (but with utter devotion, 
of course), Milland tells her that his wife 
is an invalid and is on her way to New 
York. Lana hits the bottle, can’t sleep, 
demands a showdown with Milland’s lov- 
ing wife (Margaret Phillips) and finds she 
cannot go through with it. Bravely, the 
lovers decide that they must part. 

Such a leading role might be the despair 
of a skilled actress; for Lana Turner, it is 
a disaster. Looking less svelte than chunky, 
she fails even to make the heroine attrac- 
tive. Milland is a portrait of acute discom- 
fort, and such able players as Tom Ewell 
and Louis Calhern squeak by in lesser 
assignments. Wasted in her first movie 
role, Broadway’s Actress Phillips (The 
Cocktail Party) plays in a wheelchair, but 
walks away with every scene in which she 
appears. 


Current & Cuoice 

Beaver Valley. The second in Walt 
Disney’s series of nature documentaries; 
a Technicolored look at the heroes and 
villains inhabiting the animal world of a 
Rocky Mountain beaver pond (Time, 
Sept. 4). 

Difficult Years. Director Luigi (To Live 
in Peace) Zampa explores the effects of 
Fascism’s last ten years on a simple Si- 
cilian family (Tite, Aug. 28). 

No Way Out. Hollywood’s most out- 
spoken and pertinent Negro-problem 
movie; with Sidney Poitier, Richard Wid- 
mark and Linda Darnell (Tre, Aug. 21). 

Sunset Boulevard. How a faded movie 
star (Gloria Swanson) attempts a come- 
back with the help of her kept man (Wil- 
liam Holden); a sardonic commentary on 
Hollywood manners & morals (Tre, 
Aug. 14). 

Panic in the Streets. Director Elia 
Kazan's thriller about a New Orleans 
manhunt for a criminal who is also an un- 
witting plague-carrier; with Richard Wid- 
mark and Paul Douglas (Tre, Aug. 14). 

Mystery Street. Harvard joins the po- 
lice in some scientific crime detection that 
makes for absorbing melodrama; with 
Ricardo Montalban (Tre, Aug. 7). 

The Men. Marlon Brando and Teresa 
Wright in a frank, stirring drama about 
the mental and physical salvage of para- 
lyzed war veterans (Time, July 24). 

The Lawless. A low-budget, high-volt- 
age treatment of mob violence in a small 
U.S. town; with Macdonald Carey and 
Gail Russell (Tote, July 3). 

Kind Hearts and Coronets. An impu- 
dent, witty British comedy about a well- 
bred murderer; with Alec Guinness (play- 
ing eight roles) and Dennis Price (Tre, 
July 3). 

City Lights. After 19 years, Charlie 
Chaplin’s first movie of the talkie era is 
still silent, yet seems more eloquent than 
ever (Trate, April 17). 
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Let’s say you're driving your car on a level-road 
at 40 miles per hour. Do you know that half the 
power generated by your motor never reaches the 
rear wheels; doesn’t help your car go farther or 
faster or climb a steeper hill? 


And do you know why? Because automotive 
engineers have proved that 50% of that motor’s 
power is used to overcome friction. 


Therefore any lubricating oil which further 
reduces this internal friction can’t help but de- 
liver the same power with /ess gasoline. 


That's exactly what Macmillan Ring-Free 
Motor Oil does. And we don’t just think it’s true 
—we know it’s true. Here's how we proved it 
beyond question: 


There is a machine called the Dynamometer. 
It is a scientific way to measure the power an 
engine delivers to the rear wheels. Cars of all 
makes, models and ages—cars that had been 
using every nationally known brand of motor oil 
— were used in this nation-wide test. Hundreds 
and hundreds of them! And what was the result? 


The same thing happened every time: When 
the oil in these cars was changed to Macmillan, 





yor 
ere Is something Ln, 
ou don't know abou 


your own automobile 


| same power was developed with an average of 8% 
| ess gasoline. 


} oxee 


That means, at an average price of 25¢ per 
gallon, you can save 2¢ on every gallon of gas— 
simply by changing your motor oil. 


That's a big saving—isn’t it? Yet it’s small 
when you realize how much more you save in repair 
bills. Because : The less friction, the less wear and 
tear on your Car. 


You can’t laugh off proof like that— proof 
that makes dollars-and-sense! Especially when, 
on top of all this, Macmillan Oil actually removes 
carbon from your motor—cleans your motor as 
you drive. 


Ask for this fine motor oil at any one of the 
independent service stations, garages and car 
dealers where you see the sign of the big red 
“M° It means Money in your pocket, Mileage in 
your car. 

( ‘4 President 
MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


530 W. 6TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 
50 W. 50TH, NEW YORK « 624 S. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 











NAVY'S VIKING RESEARCH 
ROCKET HURLS ITSELF HEAVENWARD 
AT MORE THAN 5 TIMES THE SPEED OF 
SOUND. THE FIERY TAIL BLAST THAT PROPELS 


THE 5-TON ROCKET ALSO “STEERS"IT. 
BY AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTING THE 
ANGLE OF THE BLAST, POWERFUL 
PUMPS FROM B-W’SPESCO 

HELP TO KEEP THE VIKING 
STRAIGHT ON ITS 

COURSE. 
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NEW-TYPE SOLE LASTS 10 TIMES AS LONG! 
GARY MAILMAN, H.W.PALMER, HAS WALK-TESTED SHOE 
SOLES FOR NEARLY 4.300 MILES. ON HIS RIGHT SHOE 
HE HAS WORN OUT 10 LEATHER SOLES. ON HIS LEFT 
SHOE HE HAS USED ONLY ONE — A NEW SUPER-TOUGH 
SOLE MADE WITH *MARBON 8000 RESIN® A PRODUCT OF 
B-W’S MARBON. THIS SOLE IS WATER-PROOF, NON-SLIP 
NON- MARKING. 
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AFTER A RING PART OF THE NEW 
B-WAUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 
HAS BEEN MADE AS SMOOTH AS: 

POSSIBLE BY NORMAL MEANS, IT 15 

Aad Enh Aap HERE 

ND IT TO GIVE A MIRROR- 

: LIKE SURFACE... ACCURATE TO 5 MILLIONTHS OF AN INCH! THIS HELPS 

\ TO ASSURE A PERFECT OIL SEAL IN THE TRANSMISSION. 
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| encineening | 
GIVING A HAPPY WAG To ROCKETS We ye or 
TAILS..FITTING SHOES WITHANEW (oO *» Eas 
“LAST.« PUTTING EXTRA PULL INTO \.ngg: Be {i - 
TRACTORS ! 


INSO MANY WAYS, B-W INGENUITY AND SKILL TOUCH THE fa 
LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAV.* 


OR EXAMPLE: 19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS 
CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER , EVERY 
COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE 
ABOARD VITAL B-WEQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OFIOFARMS 
SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH B:W EQUIPPED IMPLEMENTS. 
AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF 
B-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. 

















































ate iat ev di is caer apart 
43-WHEEL-DRIVE TRACTOR 
STRETCHES SUMMER! wiv rower 
APPLIED TO ALL4 WHEELS, THIS TRACTOR PULLS 
WITHOUT SLIPPING ON GROUND STILL TOO WET FOR MOST 
OTHERS. STEERS WITH LEVERS —LIKE A TANK, LETS 
FARMERS TILL FIELDS SOONER IN SPRING...LATER IN FALL. 
CHAIN DRIVES TO THE WHEELS , MADE BY B-WS MORSE CHAIN, 
GET MORE PULL OUT OF THE ENGINE...GIVE FAR CHEAPER 
OPERATION, THIS TRACTOR IS ALSO B-W EQUIPPED WITH 
ROCKFORD CLUTCHES, WARNER GEARS, AND MARVEL- 
SCHEBLER CARBURETER. 


_ 
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IT'S STORM-SHADE, 
THE ONLY TRUE ALL-SEASON WEATHER 
PROTECTION FOR WINDOWS / CREATED BY B-WSINGERSOLL, 
ITCOMBINES PRACTICALLY AIR-TIGHT GLASS PANELS THAT BAR 
WINTER COLD...AND FAMOUS KOOLSHADE, THE SCREEN THAT 
DEFLECTS SUMMER SUN. YOU SHIFT FROM 

ONE TO THE OTHER IN 


MERE SECONDS. uy " 
BLOODHOUND" P| 
Presb SNIFFER! bie 


1S TO MAKE CERTAIN THAT THE REFRIGERANT 
INEVERY B-WNORGE REFRIGERATOR IS PERFECTLY 
SEALED IN, THE COLD-MAKING UNIT IS SEARCHED WITH AN ELECTRONIC 

“BL OODHOUND* SO SENSITIVE 15 THIS DEVICE, IT WILL SNIFF OUT MINUTE LEAKS 
THAT WOULD LOSE AS LITTLE AS AN OUNCE OF REFRIGERANT IN 100 YEARS. 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG 

WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + FRANKLIN STEEL *« INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG 

MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO,, LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT + MORSE 

CHAIN + MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT + PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE 
PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 








Why The 
Went to 


Oklahoma 





WITH 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


IT WAS 







tT. m. Evanss/ / Zid) 
President 


* iu. K. PorTeR 
7] COMPANY, INC. 


says: 


“The rapid growth of Ok- 
lahoma and the Southwest 
in the past decade naturally attracted 
the attention of the executives of H. K. 
Porter Company, Inc., and in 1945 the 
Company acquired the Hinderliter 
Tool Company of Tulsa. 


“In 1949, H. K. Porter Company, Inc. 
acquired the Jarecki Manufacturing 
Company with oil field supply stores 
in four southwestern states and the 
manufacturing of Jarecki Valves was 
moved from Erie, Pennsylvania to 
Tulsa. Equipment and key personnel 
of the Brake Equipment and Supply 
Division was transferred from Chicago 
to Tulsa to better serve the railroads 
and oil industry of the Southwest. 









“Outside of normal economic factors 
favoring these moves such as nearness 
to market, plentiful supply of raw 
materials, labor, ete., Oklahoma offers 
in addition a favorable climate, a solid 
citizenry, skilled tradesmen, imagina- 
tion, exparisiveness and a general feel- 
ing that all is well with the world.” 


Oklahoma has many busi- 
ness advantages in addi- 
tion to those which ap- 
pealed to H. K. Porter 
Company. Send for this 
book of information which 
describes graphically, 12 
of this state’s favorable 
factors. A special confi- 


= dential survey report re- 
lating to your own busi- 
ness will be prepared on 
request. 
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The Way It Really Was 


Brave Company (246 pp.}—Guthrie 
Wilson—Putnam ($3). 


“To my right a line of blasted trees 
linked our area with the enemy. I knew 
each tree intimately, like old and hated 
enemies. The first, two feet of thick 
stump only; the next, twisted like a 
witch’s nightmare; the third, a slender 
sliver in the half-light; the fourth, broad 
and black like soot. . . And there, against 
the soot, I saw him move. 

“Something white that moved. 

“My lids raised, the pain of my eyes 





GuTHrie WILSON 
No trick of the night. 


forgotten, immobile and scarcely breath- 
ing, my head bent forward till my eyes 
were scarcely above the lip of my trench, 
I watched him. This was no error, no trick 
of the night. This was a Hun—a living 
and spawning Hun, in snow suit and hood, 
crawling on his belly toward us.” 

No World War II infantryman who 


‘fought Germans in the snow will stop at 


this early point in Brave Company, a first 
novel by New Zealander Guthrie Wilson. 
Of all the books about the war so far writ- 
ten, it gives the truest picture of infantry 
fighting and living, has the clearest, least 
arty grasp of the fighting man’s whole 
response to his smashing experience. 
Imminence of Death. Brave Company 
is the story of a New Zealand infantry 
outfit on the Italian mountain front. 
Mostly it is about a single platoon, and it 
concentrates on a single squad. It is writ- 
ten by a New Zealand schoolteacher who 
fought in the infantry for three years, was 
wounded and commissioned on the battle- 
field. He writes about his bruised, battle- 
numbed foot soldiers with enormous com- 


passion and an understanding that shades 
into love. 

Wilson’s book is called a novel, but it 
hardly matters that it is really a tribute 
and a reminiscence, wholly lacking in the 
artfulness of true fiction. There is no plot, 
just as infantry fighting has no plot. There 
is no special hero; Narrator Considine is 
just a member of one squad who dived to 
tell the story. But there is tension, excite- 
ment and the imminence of death that 
needs no assist from tricks of fiction, The 
result is a blend as true as Bill Mauldin’s 
best drawings and Ernie Pyle’s best dis- 
patches. 

Luxury of Floors. The company fights, 
constantly loses men whom their com- 
rades hardly have time to mourn. Once in 
a while, they are sent back for a rest 
where a dry floor in a shattered building 
is a treasured luxury and each fighting 
robot becomes briefly an individual with 
opinions. Wilson’s dialogue is good and 
true, peppered with obscenities that do 
not offend because they are used with a 
naturalness free of novelist’s guile. 

But there is always another attack, and 
finally there is the one that every sea- 
soned combat unit has at some time, or 
many times, experienced, the one where 
the odds are too great. Brave Company 
ends with such an attack, and Wilson's 
description of it can stand as a document. 
Writers of realistic war novels, most of 
whose realism is the product of imagina- 
tion, can find out what is missing from 
their books by reading Brave Company. 


Six on a Raft 


Kon-Tiki (304 pp.)}—Thor Heyerdah/ 
—Rand McNally ($4). 


Peruvian sailors watching the crazy 
craft under construction at Callao thought 
the six Scandinavians must be mad. The 
crude raft was made of balsa logs, the 
longest 45 ft. long, hauled from the Ecua- 
dorian jungles and lashed together with 
ropes. A crude steering oar swung astern; 
a big, archaic square sail drooped drunk- 
enly from the mast, and the cabin aft was 
a bamboo hut thatched with banana leaves. 

This seagoing eyesore had a name: Kon- 
Tiki, after a Peruvian chief of 500 A.D. 
who had hopped a balsa-log raft to escape 
his enemies. Kon-Tiki had a destination, 
too, but it was born of a hunch and a 
prayer. Her captain, Norwegian Scientist 
Thor Heyerdahl, hoped to be carried by 
wind and currents to Polynesia and thus 
help establish his thesis: that the pre- 
historic settlers of Polynesia sailed from 
Peru. Anthropologists may argue whether 
Skipper Heyerdahl made his point, but no 
one can deny that Kon-Tiki, his book 
about the attempt, and the September 
Book-of-the-Month Club choice, is one of 
the best man-against-the-elements yarns 
to crop up in many a year. 

Man Overboard. Oddly enough, Heyer- 
dahl had no trouble in raising his crew of 
five, all but one of whom were landlubbers 
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“Forest fires destroy enough trees to build millions of homes. 
You can help prevent this shameful waste.” 


Strong “muscles” for a big job... 


‘Your Unseen Friend” makes them tough 


“Get a line in front of it!” the Fire 
Boss orders. So Forest Ranger Jack Dun- 
ford and his crew dig in... 


But everything’s dry as dust. And the 
fire, fanned by a stiff breeze, whips ahead 
... fast. Too fast! It devours brush, twigs, 
dead branches, saplings. Races ravenously 
towards Old Baldy and the tall timber. 


It looks bad, like a runaway—until ... 


Until the “crawlers” come roaring up 
...to punch out a blade-swept fire line 
that protects the tall timber from the on- 
rushing flames. 


They're tougher than blazes, these bull- 
dozers. And one thing that makes them 
tough is Nickel. 

Nickel alloys are used to strengthen 
their “muscles”. . . 
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...to make vital parts such as track 
pins hard enough yet tough enough so 
these fast-moving crawler tractors can 
stand up to rough, rocky, rugged going. 


...to make other vital parts such as 
drive gears strong enough so that these 
earth-movers can be depended upon to 
have a “Sunday punch” day after day. 


These days, you see bulldozers in action 
everywhere . . . fighting forest fires, build- 
ing roads and dams, doing the big jobs 
fast. Wherever you see one —think of 
Nickel, “Your Unseen Friend.” 


Nickel is used to bring one or more 
special properties—strength, toughness, or 
hardness, for example—to the critical parts 
of these dependable “work horses.” You 
seldom see it, of course, because it’s gen- 
erally intermixed with other metals. 


That is why Nickel is called “Your Un- 
seen Friend.” 


Because Nickel touches your 
life in so many different 
ways, you may well want to 
know more about it — more 
about its present uses, its fu- 
ture promise. Write for "The 
Romance of Nickel.” It's 
free. Write Dept. 307z, The 
International Nickel Com- 


pany, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. == 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 









EMBLEM OF SERVICE 


dm, Nickel 


..-Your Unseen Friend 
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Merriest of all music 
] nakeis 


writes Emily Kimbrough 
about 
Arthur Fiedler 


“A tap of his baton and the great play- 
ers of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
become the Boston Pops—merriest of all 
music makers. Theirs are romantic melo- 
dies, lilting and lighthearted . . . gay, 
sparkling ballets and overtures. We have 
other superb musicians for other moods. 
But Fiedler is fun!" —Emily Kimbrough 


Have you heard Arthur Fiedler conduct: 
STRAUSS WALTZES 
OFFENBACH: GAITE PARISIENNE 
CHOPIN: LES SYLPHIDES 


We have put together in a little book, 
titled “Words and Music,” photographs of 
the world’s greatest artists, together with 
word sketches by 36 famous authors, If 
you would like a copy, write RCA Victor, 
Record Department 201, Camden, N. J. 
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and all itching to go. Herman Watzinger, 
an engineer, and Ethnologist Bengt Dan- 
ielsson invited themselves when they heard 
about the stunt. Knut Haugland, Tor- 
stein Raaby and guitar-playing Painter 
Eric Hesselberg all jumped at the chance 
when they were asked. There is no indica- 
tion, in the book at least, that they re- 
gretted it for a moment. 

The raft itself was never in serious dan- 
ger. Outside of a couple of storms, the 
vast Pacific obligingly lived up to its 
name, The Kon-Tiki had been built cun- 
ningly and rode the seas like a chip. “The 
more leaks the better. Through the gaps 
in our floor the water ran out but never 
in.” Only once was a crewman in serious 
danger, when Watzinger fell overboard 
and was unable to catch up with the 





THor HeverpAHL & SHARK 
Barehanded, by the tail. 


raft, which was at the mercy of the cur- 
rent. Haugland jumped in with a life 
line and rescued him while the other four 
watched with horror as some huge sea 
monster tailed the swimming men. 

No Engine? Once a whale shark larger 
than the raft itself came alongside, but it 
gave no trouble, not even when Hessel- 
berg begged for it by plaguing the visitor 
with a harpoon. As for mere sharks, they 
worried no one: it became sport to haul 
them aboard by the tail with the bare 
hand. The Kon-Tiki’s food kept well, 
stored below the deck in asphalt-coated 
containers, and seafood was a glut in the 
galley. Flying fish, good eating, practically 
flung themselves at the frying pan. 

On Aug. 7, 1947, the 1orst day of the 
4,300-mile voyage, the Kon-Tiki piled up 
on a reef just off a lovely island in the 
Tuamotu Archipelago. Three or four days 
before that, friendly natives had paddled 
out to visit the raft. Where, they asked 
knowingly in sign language, was the en- 
gine? When they realized there was none, 
their-faces-expressed pure 20th Century 
astonishment. 
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COME AND GET IT 


Nobody turns a deaf ear to a dinner bell. 
Everybody knows it means food. But—not 
everybody realizes how much the food 
industry does to make America’s dinner 
bell mean that this country is the best-fed 
and best-nourished in the world . . . 

To this accomplishment in food, 
Monsanto chemicals contribute much. 
Their use by the food industry covers 

a wide scope—insures better harvests, 
greater beef and dairy yields, 

improved processing, higher sanitation, 
lowered costs, increased sales appeal. 





fruits, vegetables, grains 

One of the most potent Monsanto 
insecticidal chemicals for increasing 
wheat, apple and citrus fruit yields is 
Niran*—Monsanto’s parathion. It is very 
toxic; must be foommlated: handled and 
applied with great care . . . Nifos*-T, 
another Monsanto insecticidal chemical, 
is used in formulations for the effective 
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SPECIAL TO THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


If you are interested in any phase of food production, processing or 
you are invited to check any of the following products on 





# 


you would like added information: 


beet Saat 







« «+ CI Nifos-T for insecticidal 


control of aphids and mites that attack 
vegetables and fruits. It is very powerful 
in weak solutions—has neglignble 
residual toxicity . . . Santobane*— 
Monsanto's DDT—is widely used in 
formulations to stop corn borers . . . 
Larger crop yields result from 
applications of 2,4-D formulations 

to weedy grain fields. 





ice cream, cake, confections 
Many foods derive much of their 
tempting taste from Monsanto products. 
Flutfier, lighter cakes result when 

cake flours contain Monsanto 
phosphates. The richer flavors of icing 
and ice cream are contributed by 
Ethavan*—Monsanto’s vanilla-like 
flavoring principle used by extract 
manufacturers. Vanillin is another 
Monsanto flavor principle. So is methyl 
salicylate, with its Wintergreen flavor. © 





pancakes, doughnuts, muffins 
Uniformity in prepared flour mixes 
is assured by the use of Monsanto 
acid leavening phosphates. Pancakes, 
for instance, are always tender and ° 
crisp—the last batch is just like the first 
Self-rising flours are also improved by 
the use of Monsanto phosphates— 
they contribute nourishment in 
addition to better baking properties. 
Phosphoric acid is still another 
Monsanto food-use product. 





cheese, dairy products 

Cheese processors use Monsanto 
phosphates as emulsifiers . . . Another 
Monsanto product, used by formulators 
of dairy cleaning compounds, is 
Santomerse* No, 1. It is a detergent 
with powerful cleaning and free-rinsing 
action; promotes sanitation, 


more information 


Manufacturers of foods and food products 

are invited to contact Monsanto for more 
information on lucts that will help them in 
any phase of th Check and 
ionsanto Chemical 
1 Street, 

a: Monsanto 

dd Vancouver, 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1721 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Please send information on products checked at the left for use in______ 
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Orchid key: Left front — White Hybrid + Left rear—Cypripedium + Right front Hybrid Cattleya + Right rear —White Brasso + Photo by Roy Carlson 
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Why Disturb Tranquillity? 


Journey to tHE Missouri (282 pp.}— 
Toshikazu Kase—Yale University ($4). 


Japan took the big decision in an im- 
perial conference on Sept. 6, 1941: war 
against the U.S. unless the U.S. backed 
down on China by early October. The pro- 
posal of the supreme command was blunt 
and final; Hirohito’s civilian ministers ac- 
cepted it. Apparently only Hirohito him- 
self felt called upon to make any further 
observations. He pulled out a poem that 
had been written by his grandfather, the 
Emperor Meiji, and read it aloud: 


When I regard all the world 

As my own brothers, 

Why is it that its tranquillity 

Should be so thoughtlessly disturbed? 


“All the participants were deeply 
moved,” says Author Toshikazu Kase, but 
of course the decision stood. 

"Nothing Further Removed.” In Jour- 
ney to the Missouri, Author Kase, one- 
time foreign-office career man, tells his 
own version of the Japanese story whjch 
ended on the quarter-deck of the Big Mo. 
Sketching in events since the Meiji Res- 
toration of 1868 and going through to V-J 
day, it is by all odds the fullest and most 
interesting account yet to come from the 
Japanese side. 

Writing in 2 rhetoric-ridden English 
which he learned as a student at Amherst 
and Harvard, Kase repeats many of the 
glib imperialist excuses that Westerners 
have heard before, ¢.g., the characteriza- 
tion of the China invasion as an anti- 
Communist crusade, the explanation of 
Japan’s joining the Axis as “a means of 
improving Japan’s diplomatic position vis- 
a-vis the democratic powers” in order to 


- secure peace. Yet Author Kase’s hatred 


for the army’s trigger-happy expansion- 
ists sounds sincere enough. And he has 
little more regard for the navy, although 
he records that as late as Oct. 14, 1941, 
the naval high command seemed half- 
heartedly opposed to an attack. When 
warmongering War Minister Tojo dared 
the navy to state its apparent reluctance 
openly, the navy quickly backed down, 
fearful “of encroachment [by the army] 
on its prerogatives if it showed any signs 
of weakness.” 

Most of Japan's statesmen turn up in 
Author Kase’s book carrying olive branch- 
es. Although. Prime Minister Konoye’s 
government brought Japan into the Axis, 
sanctioned the July 1941 invasion of 
French Indo-China, and went along with 
the supreme command’s proposal, two 
months later, to declare war on the U.S., 
“nothing . . . was further removed from 
Konoye’s mind than to engage upon war 
with the British Empire or the United 
States.” Foreign Minister Shigemitsu, who 
signed the Japanese surrender, was “a 
man of confirmed liberal views, consist- 
ently opposed to any policy of aggression 
and aggrandisement.” To explain his own 
action in remaining in the government 
in spite of his anti-war bias, Author Kase 
declares that he “was told that under 
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To serve you better... bankers discover 
facts they need—with Rand M‘Nally 





The banker of an earlier era might have carried his facts and figures 
in “thead and hat,” for the services he offered were limited, his customers 
few. But banks, today, render such broad services to so many that they 


need a multitude of facts and figures expertly compiled, ready at hand. 


Rand M€Nally helps your bank to serve you better by publishing accurate 
up-to-the-minute information about banks for bankers. In constant use 

is the Ranp MENatty Bankers Directory, the famous “Blue Book”... 
and the Key to tHe Numericat System, the official manual of transit 
numbers and check routing symbols. To keep bankers posted on procedures 
and current problems, Rand M¢Nally publishes the Bankers Monruty 
magazine. To help you save systematically through your bank for Christ- | 
mas shopping and other special purposes, Rand M©Nally has devised an 
excellent CurisrMas Savincs Cup system. f 


Serving you through your bank is one of many ways that Rand M¢Nally’s 
publications . . . for business, schools, and the home... help you keep 


in step and stride with this changing world. 





fo There’s always a discovery for you... with Rand M¢Nally 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS . PRINTERS - MAP MAKERS 
CHICAGO « NEW YORK « SAN FRANCISCO « WASHINGTON 
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FREE YOUR BUSINESS 
FROM UNSUSPECTED 
‘SNARLS”’ 


ask for FREE systems survey 


PRODUCTION 


PURCHASING 


PAYROLL 


ORDER-BILLING 


2279 W. Harrison St. 
Chicago 12, Illinois 


Ditto of Canada, Ltd., 
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DITTO, Inc, 


In Canada: 


Toronto, Ontario 


by Ditto business 
engineers! 


Costly snarls often result from rewriting and retyping 
—yet, they are frequently regarded as normal parts 
of office and factory routines. In truth, rewriting 
is totally unnecessary in order billing, production, 
payroll and purchase order systems. With Ditto 
One-Writing methods, writing is done ONCE. Copies 
are provided instantaneously and without error. This 
change of method does not alter basic routines at all— 
yet almost always proves to be the greatest single 
Saving ever put into operation. 

Accept Ditto's offer of a fact-finding systems survey 
that will reassure you that “all’s well!” or definitely 
point the way to worthwhile savings. No obligation! 


DITTO 


TOO tok tok tk 


Ditto, Incorporated 

2279 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 

| Without obligating me, please contact me and arrange for 
Free Systems Survey. 

By Send me specific information about how Ditto can save us 
money in ©) order billing © production © payroll 


O purchasing © time payment © other (specify) 
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the circumstances my resignation could 
not be accepted.” 

A Nobler Ideal. Some of the whitewash 
seems a little thick. But the timidity of 
Japanese statesmen who wanted peace is 
explained, in part at least, by the army’s 
ferocity in assassinating its enemies in the 
government, as well as by its success in 
dissolving any cabinet that opposed its 
views. Even after the fall of Okinawa, the 
supreme command was determined to fight 
on, ignoring frantic Japanese diplomatic 
moves to negotiate a peace through Rus- 
sia’s good offices. 

On Aug. 10, 1945, the day after Atomic 
Bomb No, 2 struck Nagasaki, Emperor 
Hirohito stepped down from the clouds 
at another imperial conference, and for 





Associated P. 
DipLoMAT KASE ON THE “Missourt” 
The poem was deeply moving. 


the first time in his career dictated a 
major decision: to accept the Allies’ terms 
of unconditional surrender. 
A few weeks later, General MacArthur 
was facing the Japanese surrender delega- 
tion (including Author Kase) on the Mis- 
souri. His speech calling for a world dedi- 
cated to “freedom, tolerance and justice” 
left Kase “thrilled beyond words, spell- 
bound, thunderstruck. For the living he- 
roes and dead martyrs of the war this 
speech was a wreath of undying flowers.” 
In Author Kase’s report on the cere- 
mony for the Emperor, he “raised the 
question whether it would have been pos- 
sible for us, had we been victorious, to 
embrace the vanquished with a similar 
magnanimity. Clearly, it would have been 
different ... Indeed, an incalculable ideo- 
| logical distance separates America from 

Japan. After all, we were not beaten on 
the battlefields by dint of superior arms. 
| We were defeated by a nobler ideal.” 
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2 horses, multiplied by 50 years 


When a steel worker boarded the horsecar to go 
home, back at the turn of the century, he had earned $1.50 
in a 12-hour day. Even the nickel he gave the 
conductor represented nearly half an hour of hard work. 

In those days, 50 years ago, only a few kinds of 
flat-rolled steels were made. Then Armco Research men 
began to perfect new stecls for special uses — and 
Armco engincers invented a giant machine to do away 
with the heavy labor of hand-rolling sheet steel. 

That was the continuous sheet mill. It made available 
tremendous quantities of better steels at lower cost. 

It stimulated manufacturers to develop new and better 
products for home, farm and industrial use. ‘The 


50: 


ANNIVERSARY 
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ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


HEADQUARTERS AT MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


development of special-purpose steels has helped make 
possible many of the products of superior quality 

that contribute to our higher standard of living — 
automobiles, household appliances and a host of others. 


Armco Steel Corporation is celebrating its 50th 
birthday. Since 1900, Armco has grown from a pioneer 
handful of workers to more than 30,000. Today, the men 
who make special-purpose steels, like the millions 
who use them, enjoy finer steel products at prices they can 
afford. Today the “horsepower” that takes workers 
to and from their jobs has been multiplied by 50 years. 
Now, they drive their own cars, and live in homes 
made pleasant by modern conveniences. 
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Know your Scotch 


The base of all Scotch is malt whisky—made by the time-honoured, pot- 
still method. But a single-malt or all-malt whisky is a bit too “hardy” 
for the average drinker. For that reason—some lighter-bodied whiskies 
of a malt and grain character go into all Scotch blends. Teacher's 
Highland Cream is a Blended Scotch Whisky—famous the world over 
for its delightful unchanging flavour. 


y No. 13 in a series of informative advertisements. 
“ - » 
9) ¢ We Flavour 


TEACHER'S 


HIGHLAND CREAM 


The Scotch 


you know is 
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Blended Scotch Whisky. . .86 Proof + Schieffelin & Co., New York, N. Y. « Importers since 1794 
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Bears Are Like People 


Huntinc American Bears (247 pp.J— 
Frank C. Hibben—Lippincott ($5). 


“As his eyes came around, there was 
blackness before him . . . Hasselborg in- 
stinctively shifted his eyes upward toward 
the top of this blank wall. His mouth 
sagged open in his beard and his eyes 
went glassy at what he saw. There was a 
splotch of red on top of the thing... 
The bloodshot eyes . . . glared down at 
him from a height twice his own ... 
Yes, it was the gigantic bear—the one he 
had killed but a moment ago. He had for- 
gotten his own precepts about approach- 
ing bears until they were dead. And his 
rifle stood against a bush two steps be- 
hind, ineffective and unreachable . . .” 

Out of a dozen such melodramatic, 
real-life hunting episodes, University of 
New Mexico Anthropology Professor 
Frank (Hunting American Lions) Hibben 
has put together a bear book as fresh and 
arresting as the hour-old print of a griz- 
zly’s paw. Some of the experiences are 
Professor-Hunter Hibben’s own: he has 
tracked the varmints through the South- 
west and in Alaska. Others he gleaned 
secondhand from such fast-trailing U.S. 
hunters as Ben Lilly (Tare, May 15) and 
Alaska’s Allen Hasselborg, who left the 
States in 1900 and settled for good on des- 
olate Admiralty Island to hunt and trap. 

Touchdown Leap. The mammoth 
brown bear that rose up from the dead 
was the last one Hunter Hasselborg ever 
hunted professionally. To escape, he made 
“a sailing leap, the kind a frantic quarter- 
back makes when the goal line and win- 
ning touchdown are almost his,” and land- 
ed face-down in a shallow gulley. While 
the bear clawed his back to ribbons and 
chewed away the muscles in his shoulder, 
Hasselborg hugged the earth, finally 
blacked out. Later he awoke to find the 
bear gone. It took hours to get himself 
into his homemade boat, and it was two 
days before he got his boat under way. 
Since then, Hunter Hasselborg has been 
leaving the big bears pretty much alone. 

“Bears,” says Author Hibben, “are like 
people. They are all different and gener- 
ally unpredictable.” One chocolate-colored 
Arizona three-year-old showed such per- 
sistent friendliness that compassionate 
Hunter Hibben, who found himself alone 
in a canyon with his intended victim, 
hesitated to kill it. “We stood an eternity 
there, the bear and I... The main at- 
mosphere seemed to be one of embarrass- 
ment.” Hearing the dog pack yelping at 
its trail, the bear calmly wrestled its way 
up a tree. “Should I shoot the bear? .. . 
Certainly this was no sporting thing. I 
would let Giles finish [him] off.” Then 
suddenly the bear changed its mind and 
started coming down again. 

"Shoot Him, Frank!" To keep his bear 
treed till his friend Giles arrived, Hibben 
“raised the rifle barrel and with all my 
strength, lunged in a vicious thrust up- 
ward at the bear’s tail... The bear gave 
a slight ‘Oof!’ at this indignity, but that 
was all.” Even a mighty second shove did 
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MAKING ELECTRICITY IN SOUTH AFRICA 


WHAT 


HAVE THESE IN 


COMMON? 


THEY HAVE THIS IN COMMON... 


the problem of materials to be moved in quantity 


Whenever you must process or 
convey fluids or bulk solids—oil, 
water, steam, gas . . . coal, coke, 
ore, sand—you have a materials 
handling problem. 


For well over half a century, 
the primary function of Hewitt- 
Robins has been solving that 
problem—in its varied ramifica- 
tions, in its world-wide applica- 
tions. The projects illustrated are 
typical. 


The decision to turn to Hewitt- 
Robins, when you face such a 
problem, is both natural and logi- 
cal; you know you will get an an- 
swer that is complete and authori- 
tative. First, because Hewitt- 


Robins originated both the rubber- 

‘covered belt and the trough- 
shaped idler (the bases of belt 
conveyors). Second, because only 
Hewitt-Robins can deliver the 
complete bulk-transportation 
package: 


Robins Engineers Division de- 
signs, engineers and erects sys- 
tems and entire plants 


Hewitt Rubber Division man- 
ufactures products of rubber and 
synthetics to convey solids and 
fluids 


Robins Conveyors Division 
fabricates steel into machinery for 
conveying, screening, sizing, proc- 





essing and dewatering bulk gran- 
ular materials. 


This single source and unified 
responsibility is unique in the ma- 
terials handling industry. 

The services and products of 
our three industrial Divisions are 
available — separately or collec- 
tively —to help make your opera- 
tions more effective and economical. 


Next time materials handling is 
your problem, the simple and safe 
answer is to make it ours. 


HEWITT-ROBINS 


INCORPORATED 
370 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Hewitt Rubber Division, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
Hewitt Restfoam Division, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


Robins Conveyors Division, Passaic, N. J. 
Robins Engineers, 157 Chambers St., N. ¥.7, N.Y. 
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planner... 
with a good idea 






Modern administrative 
efficiency demands 
planning for communications 


Plant, equipment, capital . . . these form the structure of 

your business. But only people, working together, can make them 
add up to profits. P-A-X Business Telephone Systems provide 
these people with instant, dependable, inside communication, 
by which they can work together more effectively. 


With P-A-X you can own your business telephone system. 
Besides bringing you the advantages of fast automatic service 
on inside calls, it keeps your city telephones free for city 

and long distance calls—improving both inside and outside 
service, and saving you time and money in countless ways. 
Get the facts from our nearest office, or write: AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 West Van 

Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. In Canada: Automatic 
Electric (Canada) Limited, Toronto. Offices in Principal Cities, 


business 
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systems 
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not slow up the beast. With his friend’s 
excited cry, “Shoot him, Frank!” in his 
ears, Hibben “extended the gun with one 
hand and arm, holding it like a pistol. . . 
At the instant of execution, I averted my 
eyes so I would not see the brown fur on 
the bear’s head blanch flat and burn from 
the powder flame.” After the bear had 
lumbered off, unhit, up the canyon to 
safety, Author Hibben’s friend paid him 
a grinning tribute: “You are undoubtedly 
the only hunter who ever missed a full- 
grown bear at the distance of six inches.” 

There is less sentimentality and more 
bloodshed in most of the other hunts that 
Author Hibben describes. Blond bears, sil- 
ver-tipped bears, sunburned bears and just 
plain mean bears all enter his literary 
sights and provide meat for some of the 
best wild-animal stories since Ernest 
Thompson Seton. But Author Hibben is 
always less interested in skins and weights 
than in the personalities of living bears. 
The climax of most of the stories comes 
not in the kill but in the first sight of the 
hunted animal standing with ears pricked 
and nose revolving, a wise, unpredictable 
and dangerous opponent for even a well- 
armed man. 


Thorns in Dreamland 


THe Grass Is Sincinc (245 pp.J— 
Doris Lessing—Crowell ($3). 


Many an English middle-class family, 
caught in the business end of the eco- 
nomic nutcracker, has been dreaming of a 
freer, easier life in South Africa. Novelist 
Lessing, who was reared there, has bad 
news about their dreamland. Her story 
describes the spiritual defeat of a misfit 
couple in their war with the harsh realities 
of the veld. Few writers have succeeded 
so well in getting its thorny unkindness 
and its head-splitting heat down on paper, 
and few have written more devastatingly 
about the dream of living an easy Euro- 
pean life against the harsh African grain. 

Novelist Lessing’s Turners were not 
destined to be happy in the first place. 
Dick Turner had married Mary because 
he was lonely. She married him because 
she was desperate to be married. Dick 
was a weak, impractical character slowly 
being licked by his farm on the veld, 
Mary an ingrained spinster with no con- 
ception of the give & take that marriage 
demands. Everything they owned had 
gone into the farm, and the farm had 
become their prison. 

When the Turners were near the break- 
ing point, a new houseboy, Moses, came 
on the scene. He was a Zulu. Across the 
rigidly drawn race barrier, Mary Turntr 
could see that he was everything her hus- 
band wasn’t. Moses had integrity, stub- 
born endurance and physical magnificence. 
In self-defense, she took to nagging him 
for minor mistakes. Mary was trying to 
build up a sense of his inferiority in her 
own mind and his. It didn’t work out that 
way. The story reaches its logical and 
violent conclusion with Dick Turner gone 
mad, Mary Turner lying murdered on the 
farmhouse porch, and Moses waiting for 
the police to come and get him. 
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Casualties lar 


Hospital, Honolulu, for res ’ 
San Francisco aboard Stratofreighter hospita 
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Wherever 
fighting men may be today, they're only 
a few hours from home. Double-deck 
Boeing C-97 Stratofreighters, fitted out 


America’s sic k or wounded 


as’ hospital ships,” spec d them back from 
our military outposts at better than 3 
miles an hour. 

Equipped to provide necessary medi 
cal care en route, Stratofreighter mercy 
ships now are proving their efhiciency 
In service for the Mili 
tary Air Transport Service between the 


over the Pacific. 





before resur 


Orient and the United States, one of 
them can do i job that previously re 
quired four transports of lesser capacity. 

rhe Stratofreighter is a teammate of 
the Boeing B-50 bomber and sister ship 
of the Boeing Stratocruiser, now setting 
standards of travel comfort never before 
approached in commercial aviation. It is 
the only military tr insport with a super 
charged cabin for high altitude flight 
and is so versatile it can carry 107 hos 


pital cases, 134 fully equipped combat 


For the Air Force Boeing builds the C-97 Stratofreighter, 


the B-50 Superfortress and B-47 Stratojet; and for five of the world's leading 





H I tons of cargo. For 
I 


troops or up to 2¢ 
the Strategic Air Service, these 
horsepower Boeings are hauling vital 


4, 


supplic sand personne 1 around the glob« 
Fleets of additional Stratofreighters of 

being built by 

Together 


an advanced type are 
Boeing for the Air Force. 
with those already in service and the 55 
Stratocruisers now flying on the world’s 
leading airline Ss, they form a transport 
pool of vital importance to the defense 


of the United States. 
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cirlines Boeing has built fleets of the new twin-deck Stratocrulsers. 
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Jack and Jill add up the bill 
+o felch a drink of waler.. 


Considering the vast effort needed 
to bring water to people no longer 
living near its sources . . . water 
costs extremely little. 

One reason water costs so little is 
the high efficiency of modern ma- 
chinery suchas Worthington makes. 

: Pumps handling up to 320 mil- 
lion gallons per day. Diesel engines 
in pumping stations. Air tools and 
other construction equipment for 
building dams. Water purification 


and softening equipment. Refriger- 
ation machinery for water cooling. 
Sewage disposal equipment. 

Worthington is a top name in 
water supply, storm water and sani- 
tation engineering—as well as in 
many other fields where high living 
standards and low living costs de- 
pend on modern machinery of high- 
est dependability. 

Worthington Pump and Machin- 
ery Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


WORTHINGTON 
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MISCELLANY 


This Hurts Me .. . In Lancaster, Pa., 
G. E. Sullenberger explained, at St. Jo- 
seph’s hospital, that he had dislocated his 
shoulder giving his nine-year-old son a 
spanking. 





Bargain. In Plymouth, England, a 
woman who had flown 3,000 miles from 
the Mediterranean island of Cyprus to 
have her baby in Britain explained that, 
with Britain’s free medical service, it was 
cheaper to buy a plane ticket than to pay 
doctor bills at home. 


Challenge. In Los Angeles, a thief stole 
Mike Brown's car from the only garage 
that was locked, in a row of ten. 


The Abundant Life. Near Washington, 
Pa., there was a grand opening of “The 
Only Drive-In Theatre in the World That 
Offers Lake Fishing” (“You Can Fish and 
Watch the Movies at the Same Time’’). 


Perfectionist. In St. Louis, Liquor 
Store Manager Floyd Rice gave police 
such a detailed description of the man 
who he said had robbed the store of $425 
that they got suspicious, quizzed him fur- 
ther, found that he had taken the money 
himself. 


Slow Burn. In Miami, Mrs. Virginia 
Lorns admitted setting fire to a truck, 
explained that her boy friend had been 
using it to call on another woman. In Los 
Angeles, John G. Murray, who objected to 
his landlady’s piano-playing, was booked 
on suspicion of attempted arson, told 
police: “I was going to burn the house 
down, and the piano, too.” 


So Big. In San Francisco, James Byron 
Geisler was awarded a divorce after he 
told the judge that his wife was so moth- 
erly she insisted on riding with him on the 
bus when he went to work and leading 
him by the hand to his office door. 


Strike Three. In Tulsa, Okla., Coney 
Lee Coffey tried for the third time to rob 
the Lucky Seven Grill, for the third time 
got caught. 


Inside Story. In Norwalk, Ohio, Mrs. 
E. M. Potter placed a classified advertise- 
ment in the Norwalk Reflector-Herald: 
“Notice to the Curious—Car parked in 
driveway at 9 Jefferson Sunday belonged 
to relatives from Akron.” 


Not-So-Perfect Rose. In Coventry, 
England, two hours after her wedding, 
Rose Perfect was arrested for being drunk 
& disorderly. 


The Breaking Point. In Los Angeles, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Deckard testified in her 
divorce suit that her husband William not 
only had girl friends and bought them 
gifts, but charged the gifts to her charge 
account. 
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A DIVER IS ALWAYS 
IN HOT WATER IN 


“The Worlds 
Richest lake 


“Under Maracaibo’s jungle of oil der- “Surprising thing about Lake Maracaibo is that 
ricks, the water, heated by the tropical sun, it’s pretty clean, despite all that oil. When I found some 
gets so warm a man has to come out to cool oil slick, the engineers started checking for leaks pronto, 
off! From these oil wells come 225 million Another thing —though the lake is connected with the 
dollars worth of crude petroleum every year... salty Gulf of Venezuela, the lake water is fresh as rain. 





**Oil from Maracaibo goes all over the world! —yet there is no other whisky in all the world that 
my host told me. ‘So does Canadian Club,’ I said. tastes like Canadian Club. You can stay with it all 
‘It’s the best in the house in nearly every port I visit!” evening... in cocktails before dinner and tall ones 

Why this worldwide popularity? Canadian Club after. That's what made Canadian Club the larg- 
is fight as seotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon est-selling imported whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS... THE BEST IN THE HOUSE 


Imported in bottle from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky 





**Get me out of here,’ the diver yelled. He was 50 feet 
down on the floor of Lake Maracaibo, inspecting pipelines in 
Venezuela’s fabulous underwater oil field. He was new to the 
game and | wondered what he'd run into.” writes Don Fessler, 
an American friend of Canadian Club. “We got his copper hel 
met off—and found the man wringing wet...with perspiration! 


“Back at Caracas, behind — 
the Hotel Avila, I found a treas- 
ure more precious to me than 


the ‘liquid gold’ of the oil wells Kir 
«+. @ bottle of Canadian Club! ae 





You can slice it cold right from the can. Or, if you can 
bear to wait, bake it at 325° long enough to heat through. 
You can eat every bit because it has no bone, no skin—with 
just the right amount of fat left on. Hormel pre-cooks it in 
the can to save every subtle wisp of flavor—all big, tender 


slices of delicious meat... ham at its very best. 


. DEVILED . 

é ) Horme! ae 
WHOLE... QUARTER... F ' 
(illustrated) 6% 1% pounds of the 
pounds of solid same good ham— 
pink meat lightly boneless, skinless 
rimmed with fat. A Convenient family 
banquet deluxe size. 


chopped ee 
*©a%0ning Ki 
SPreads ng 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO., AUSTIN, MINN. 





Listen to MUSIC WITH THE HORMEL GIRLS—Saturday, CBS—Sunday, ABC 


